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Things  throw  a  light  on  words^  and  words  on  things. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AF  T  E  Pt  my  publilliing  that  much  too  crude 
effay,  On  the  Way  to  Things  hy  WoPx.dS^ 
and  to  Words  by  Things,  I  imagined  my- 
felf  acquitted  of  any  farther  inducement  to  trouble 
the  pubjic  with  my  ideas  on  this  branch  of  philo¬ 
logy.  Not  even  the  approbation  it  was  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  to  meet  with  from  feveral  of  the  firfl;  rank  id 
literature,  an  approbation  much  beyond  my  hopes, 
or  my  pretentions,  could  tempt  me  to  re-enter  this 
career.  In  my  dilEdence  of  ever  being  able  to 
carry  this  literary  undertaking  into  effectual  execu¬ 
tion,  fo  as  to  fatisfy  the  public  or  myfelf,  I  had 
renounced  all  thought  of  proceeding  farther  in  it* 
Some  time  afterwards  there  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  S^avans,  two  advertifements  of  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  primitive  univerfal  language. 

This  pretention  indeed  differed  from  mine  in 
two  material  points. 

The  firfl,  in  that  the  author  fliles  it  univerfal : 
whereas  I  dare  not  aver  that  the  Celtic^  at  leafl  fo  far 
as  I  can  difcover  of  it,  and  at  the  point  from  which  I 
take  my  departure,  was  univerfally  the  elementary 
or  mother-tongue.  It  was  demonftrably  fo  of  the 
Greek,  of  the  Latin,  of  mofl,  if  not  ail  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  of  part  of  Africa,  of  the  two 
Tartaries ;  and  how  much  further  the  roots  might 
ftioot  into  more  Southern  regions,  I  do  not  pretend 
«  to  afcertain.  But  in  this  title  of  univerfal^  it  is 
plain  that  the  Celtic  is  included. 
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Secondly.  By  the  tenor  of  thofe  advertifemenrs, 
there  appears  a  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  difcovery. 
or  invention.  But  this  is  more  than  what  I  can  any 
ways  affiime.  It  is  with  pleafure  I  confefs,  that  I 
owe  the  way  into  which  I  have  ftruck,  how  fuccefs- 
fully  I  leave  to  others  to  judge,  to  its  being  pointed 
out  to  me  by  more  than  one  author,  who,  with 
great  juftnefs,  faw,  in  a  recourfe  to  the  analitic 
method,  the  only  chance  of  coming  at  various  im¬ 
portant  points  of  antiquity.  Leibmt%^  Sternhielm^ 
and  the  very  ingenious  Prefident  Des  Brojfesy  be- 
fides  many  others,  have  all  recommended  this  fim- 
plification  of  languages,  by  a  redudlion  of  words 
to  their  radicals. 

Even  the  procefs  itfelf  of  the  analifis  hands 
founded,  and  is  only  the  more  authentic  for  its 
being  fo,  on  rules,  long,  generally  and  uncontro- 
vertibly  admitted  ;  fo  that  I  have  no  right  to  call 
any  thing  in  my  undertaking,  a  difcovery,  unlefs 
the  novelty  of  the  application  ;  of  the  juftnefs  of 
which  the  reader  is  to  be  the  judge. 

When  then  thofe  .advertifements  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  S^avansy  I  was  hncerely  pleafed  to 
find,  that,  in  a  point  fo  very  important  to  literature, 
there  was  a  light  fo  much  greater,  and  more  com- 
prehenfive,  than  what  I  could  alTume  to  ofter,  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Public,  no  matter  by  wdiom,  fo  the 
good  was  but  done. 

But  while  I  was  content,  with  perfeft  candor,  to 
wilh  fuccefs  to  wEoever  fliould  embark  on  a  refearch 
of  this  kind  ;  it  w^as  fuggefted  to  me  (for  I  may 
truly  and  unaffecledly  aver  that  the  thought  was 
not  mine),  that,  fmce  I  had  already  furnihied  fome 
pradlical  hints  of  this  retrieval  of  the  antient  Celtic 
or  elementary  language,  it  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
incumbent  on  me  to  maintain  what  grounds  of 
title  it  might  appear  that  I  juftly  had  to  the  honor 
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of  procuring  fo  great  a  benefit  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

This  argument,  perfonal  as  it  was  to  myfelf, 
had  not  any  the  leaf!;  weight  with  me  :  lefs  yet  had 
I  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  imagine,  that  the  literary 
honor  of  the  nation  could  be  any  ways  affe6fed  by 
the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  my  pretention  to  priority 
of  difcovery,  fo  far  as  my  part  may  be  termed  dif- 
covery,  or  rather  retrieval. 

It  was  then  folely  and  purely  in  confideration  of 
the  utility  likely  to  refult  to  the  public,  if  but 
from  a  light  flruck  by  a  collifion  of  competition, 
that,  at  length,  induced  me  to  refume  a  work, 
which  I  had  condemned  to  remain  under  a  feiitence 
of  fupprellion.  It  was  befides  obvious,  to  think, 
that  the  antiquities  of  this  nation  would  not,  with 
a  foreigner,  have  that  preference  which  I  could 
wifli. 

But,  in  order  to  proceed  effeftually,  there  mani- 
feflly  exiflied  a  neceility  for  me  of  taking  the  fenfe 
of  the  Public  on  the  nature  of  this  undertaking. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  furnifhing  more 
matter  for  its  judgment  than  what  was  contained  in 
that  prementioned,  crude,  undigeflied  effay.  I  alfo 
fudged  it  fair  to  offer  an  objeff  of  comparifon  with 
the  propofals  of  Monf.  Brlgant^  above  alluded  to, 
and  hereto  candidly  fubjoined. 

In  this  view,  I  had  recouiTe  to  a  collection  which 
I  had  been  long  making,  of  certain  mutual  illuftra- 
tions  of  words  and  things,  with  referve  to  give 
them  more  order,  and  a  more  fatisfa61ory  expan- 
fion,  in  the  cafe  of  ever  publifhing  the  whole  plan 
of  this  propofed  retrieval.  And,  as  the  time  urged 
the  fubmiffion  of  fuch  matter  of  dijudication  to  the 
public,  I  have  been  induced  to  exhibit,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  flieets,  a  few  preliminary  fpecirnens  of  the 
refult  of  my  plan  of  etimology. 
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It  is  not  indeed  quite  fo  pompous  as  that  of 
Monfieur  Brigant,  in  its  promife  of  univerfality  ; 
but  fo  far  as  it  relates  more  efpecially  to  the  anti¬ 
quities  of  this  country,  it  v/ill  hardly  be  thought 
lefs  interefling.  How  far  I  have,  in  that  point, 
fucceeded,  or  leave  room  to  hope  that  I  may  fuc- 
ceed,  I  chearfully  fubmit  to  fuch  men  of  learning 
as  are  the  moil:  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  by  their 
having  exercifed  their  faculties  of  enquiry  on  a 
matter,  at  once  fo  noble,  fo  curious,  fo  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  fo  worthy  to  entertain. 

I  am  very  far  from  denying  to  other  objects  of 
the  curiofity  of  antiquaries,  their  juft  degree  of 
utility,  and  confequently  of  merit.  To  grace  a 
cabinet  with  the  rare  medals  of  a  Herennius,  a 
Hojliliafiy  a  Balbinusy  a  Pupienus^  a  Pefcenriius  Ni- 
ger^  an  Aqullia  Severa  the  wife  of  an  HelicgabaluSy 
See, ;  to  afeertain  the  obfeure  ones  of  a  Caraufius^ 
a  Minna  far  y  a  Driantillay  &c.  ;  or  to  fupply  the 
deficient,  the  elliptic,  or  obliterated  letters  of  an 
infeription  on  the  monument  of  fome  Roman  Cen¬ 
turion,  or  tribune  of  a  legion,  or  even  of  fome 
menial  domeftic'of  an  emperor,  may  all  have,  or 
rather  doubtlefs  have,  their  ufe  ;  but  furely  an  in- 
^  comparably  lefs  one  than  that  of  but  an  attempt  to 
difeover  the  foundations  of  our  prefent  conftitution 
of  the  church  and  ftate,  in  ages  anterior  to  the 
invafion  of  this  country  by  Julius  Ctefar,  whofe 
ever  execrable  ambition,  not  letting  him  reft  con¬ 
tented  with  annihilating  the  liberty  of  his  own 
country,  inftigated  him  to  the  deftru£tion  of  ours. 

If  then,  I  r&peat  it.  If  I  am  not  miftaken  in 
this  method  of  analifing  words  by  an  individuation 
of  ideas.  Tillable  by  fillable,  and  through  every 
particle  that  conftitutes  thofe  words,  and  repre¬ 
sents  thofe  ideas,  being  traced  to  the  primordial 
fource  of  one  difcernibly  elementary  language  of 
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monofillabic  radicals,  by  means  of  which  the 
iftence  of  things  may  be  found  in  their  natural  re^ 
cords  and  repofitories,  words  fatisfaftorily  explain¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  convey  undeniable  truths  by  impli¬ 
cation  ;  if,  I  fay,  I  am  not  miftaken  in  my  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  method,  which  of  itfelf  Hands  incon- 
teftable,  the  reader  will  find,  even  in  thefe  imper- 
feH  flvetches,  fome  principal  fixed  points,  attended 
with  fuch  a  train  of  implicit  acceffaries,  as  to  form 
fo  many  centrical  lights ;  which,  diffufmg  clearnefs 
round  them,  at  once  illuflrate  objects  aftual,  ante¬ 
cedent,  and  fubfequent ;  connefi  ufefully  the  re- 
moteft  ages  with  the  prefent  times ;  and  lay  open 
to  their  very  foundations  cuftoms  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  prevalent  at  this  moment,  under  all  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  obfcurity  of  their  primigenial  caufes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firft,  found  rafh  and 
unwarrantable,  that  the  words  Ecclefiajlical,  Dio- 
cefey  Dean,  Cardinaly  Bijhopy  Friejiy  and  even 
Religion  itfelf,  do  not  originally  mean  any  thing 
purely  fpiritual  ;  being,  in  faft,  in  their  origin, 
all  terms  of  judiciary  import,  in  thofe  times  when 
the  law  was  abfolutely  blended  with  divinity,  from 
which  the  law  was  proud  of  receiving  its  fupport. 
The  law  of  the  country  was  alfo  its  religion.  A 
reverence  for  the  Deity  arofe  from  a  fenfe  of  juftice, 
which,  in  return,  was  itfelf  fanflified  by  it.  The 
more  this  is  examined  into,  the  more  will  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  ftridlly  the  truth. 

Chriftianity  fucceeding  to  this  difpofition  of 
things,  in  favor  of  its  greater  purity,  renounced, 
from  the  firft,  the  power  of  the  temporal  judges, 
and  its  clergy  formed  a  clafs  apart ;  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  adopting  fecular  names  of  office, 
and  modelling  their  hierarchy  on  the  titles  of  that 
prder  of  men,  to  whom  they  were  fucceeding. 
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But  this  authority,  which  they  had  probably, 
bona  Jidcy  difclaimed,  they  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  even  compelled  to  affume,  by  the  barbarifm 
and  ignorance,  to  which  all  Europe  had  become 
expofed  by  its  enllavement  to  the  fword,  fo  that 
the  people,  in  general,  met  more  than  half  way 
the  reftoration  of  the  Gown  to  its  priftine  influ¬ 
ence.  A  great  and  fublime  truth  this,  by  the  light 
of  which,  all  the  wonder  at  the  power  which  the 
clergy  arrogated  over  kings  and  emperors,  and 
which,  with  fo  much  falfe  and  frigid  pleafantry, 
has  been  imputed  to  exquifite  priejl craft,  vaniflies, 
and  leaves  it  in  the  order  of  very  natural  occur¬ 
rences. 

The  darknefs  of  thofe  ages  did  not  fuffer  the 
efl’ential  difl:in£lion  to  be  made  between  the  judi¬ 
ciary  and  the  fpiritual  power  ;  both  which  had 
long  centered  in  one  order  of  men,  whofe  fun6l:ions 
were  not  the  lefs  for  that  diflerent,  when  law  and 
divinity  had  their  refpedive  miniflries,  very  pro¬ 
bably,  often, 'though  not  neceflfarily,  united  in  the 
fame  perfon ;  as  the  Druid  temples  were  at  once 
churches  and  courts  of  judicature,  or  as,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  a  re<hor  of  a  parifh  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
its  juflice  of  peace. 

No  wonder  then,  that  the  Chriflian  hierarchy 
became  fuddenly,  and  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  invefted  with  fuch  power.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  fome  refource  againfl:  the  brutal 
ignorance  and  defpotifm  of  the  military  of  thofe 
times.  In  virtue,  then,  of  rooted  and  antient  pre¬ 
judices  in  favor  of  the  gown,  they  might  have  got 
much  more  power  ,  than  they  actually  did,  if  fo 
many  of  the  judiciary  functions  had  not  been  incon- 
fiftent  with  their  declared  difclaimer  of  temporal 
iurifdi(hion.  Even  as  it  was,  fome  great  offices  of 
the  law  were  in  this  nation,  for  ages  after  the 
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cilabliftittient  of  Chriftianity,  adminiftei^ed  by 
clefiaftical  dignitaries,  in  the  prefent  fenfe  of  the 
word  ecclefiaftical. 

The  Chriftian  hierarchy  did  not  then  foon  lofe 
fo  much  of  the  judiciary  authority  as  could  be 
exercifed  confiftently  with  its  fpirituality  :  and  even 
to  this  moment  retains  it  in  certain  referved  cafes, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  different  countries* 

It  was  then  fpecifically  owing  to  the  purer  prin« 
ciples  of  Chriftianity,  that  our  kings,  tired,  at  length, 
with  the  abfurd  horrors  of  their  military  code  of 
decifions,  were,  in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the 
fake  of  quieting  their  own  pofteftion  of  power,  fore* 
ed,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  to  create  fuppie- 
mentally,  out  of  the  leaft  ignorant  of  the  laity,  a 
different  clafs  of  gownmen,  in  quality  of  judges 
and  lawyers,  wdiich  happily  fubfifts  to  this  day  t 
then,  and  not  before  then,  fair  liberty  once  more 
rofe,  to  chear  the  political  horizon*  Order  and 
civil  government  emerged  out  of  the  chaos  in  which 
they  had  been  plunged ;  and  parliaments  refuming 
their  exiftence,  after  having  even  loft  their  name, 
became  the  counfellors,  the  comptrollers,  the 
judges,  and  occafionally,  the  fupport  of  kings,  if 
they  deferved  it  :  fometimes  too,  their  flatterers, 
or  tools,  through  corruption  or  want  of  fpifir. 

Such  however,  and  many  other  important  points 
cannot  but  receive  a  great  auxiliary  light,  from 
combining  with  knowm  fa61:s5  and  hiftorical  truth, 
a  fatisfaftory  explanation  of  the  words  and  terms 
which  relate  to  them,  or  are  the  capital  depofita* 
lies  of  them. 


If  then,  proceeding  as  I  have  done  on  eftabliilieci 


on  unqueftionable  implications  and  inferences,  I 
have  followed  the  direftion  of  thofe  who  have 
pointed  out  the  way,  the  only  way  of  reducing  to 
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mology  which  brought  that  juft  reproach  on  it,  or 
being  Eruditio  ad  Libitum^  my  utmoft  hope  is, 
that,  on 'my  being  judged  to  have  failed  of  th^t 
hiypurpofe,  of  retrieving  many  valuable  loft  truths, 
and  of  exploding  many  vulgar  errors,  I  may  meet 
with  a  candid  interpretation  of  my  intentions  :  to 
which,  with  the  lefs  fear  of  offending,  as  I  do  not 
claim  any  the  leaft  ftiare  of  merit  in  the  difcovery  of 
this  analitic  method,  it  being  undoubtedly  not 
mine,  I  may  fafely  add,  that  this  method’s  being 
effeftually  conducted,  clear  of  chimera,  clear  efpe- 
cially  of  prejudice  or  of  party,  might  defirably 
open  a  new  order  of  jufter  ideas,  and  form  a  not 
inconfiderable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  faid,  that  this  retrieval  of 
the  Celtic  or  elementary  tongue  will  abfolutely 
ferve  to  learn  by  it  any  of  the  derivative  languages  ; 
but  it  muft,  very  prefumably,  facilitate  the  acqui- 
fition  of  all  or  any  of  them,  as  well  as  give  a  more 
fatisfaftory  foundation  for  thofe  already  acquired. 

Senfible,  however,  that,  to  conciliate  any  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  this  method,  it  Ihould  be  delineated 
in  a  more  regular,  more  grammatical  Work  ;  and 
withal  urged,  as  lam,  I  repeat  it,  by  the  propriety, 
and  indeed,  by  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  pre- 
poffefiing  the  Public  with  the  nature  and  utility  of 
fuch  a  plan,  I  can  only,  for  the  prefent,  offer,  un¬ 
der  all  the  difadvantages  of  its  imperfeffion,  the 
iol lowing  fpecimen,  refulting  from  the  reduffion 
f)f  that  plan  tbpraffice  ;  which,  if  this  is  approved, 
may  hereafter  be  piibliflied. 

In  the  mean  while,  1  entreat  the  reader  to  believe 
me  neither  ignorant  nor  infenfible  of  the  infuf- 
fjciency  of  etimology  to  the  effablihiment  of  any 
point.  It  has  fometimes  led,  fometimes  followed 
my  enquiries ;  but  I  have  never  relied  a  proof  upon 
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it.  That  would  indeed  be  no  better  than  an  archh 
te(5i:ure  of  cables  in  the  air. 

Far  alfo  from  deprecating,  and  indeed  rather 
wifliing,  the  fevereft  examination  by  men  of  lite¬ 
rature,  as  it  is  from  them  efpecially  that  I  ex- 
pefl  the  greatefl  candor,  I  biali  have  no  reafon  to 
fear  that,  fliould  they  difcover  here  and  there  a 
fault,  or  what  to  fome  violent  prejudice  might  ap¬ 
pear  a  fault,  they  will  make  of  it  fo  unfair,  and,  I 
may  add,  fo  illiberal  an  ufe,  as  to  propofe  it  for 
a  teb  of  the  merit  of  the  whole  plan.  Any 
one  may  manifefliy  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
as  not  to  fuffer  a  few  errors  or  inbances  of  falli¬ 
bility  to  affe^l  the  totality,  any  more  than  in  a 
large,  well-founded  edifice,  one  bad  brick  or  bone 
would  endanger,  or,  if  plucked  our,  would  bring 
the  whole  edifice  to  the  ground.  * 

The  judging  of  a  wwk,  not  by  the  general 
worth  of  it,  but  by  the  exceptions,  is  the  fcandal 
of  criticifm,  and  the  nuifance  of  literature  :  a  judg-- 
ment  that  can  difiionor  none  but  him  who  makes 
it. 

Nor  do  I  wibi  to  have  it  underbood,  that  I  do  not 
need  this  prefatory  proteb  againb  that  too  com¬ 
mon  injiibice.  All  on  my  guard,  as  I  have  coolly 
and  determinately  been,  againb  the  illufions  of  my 
imagination,  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  'be  fare 
that  my  judgment  may  not  have  fometimes  mibaken 
that  Ignis  faiuus  for  the  light  of  truth  ;  efpecially 
when,  deceived  by  a  fimilarity  of  found,  combined 
with  a  great  affinity  of  fenfe,  I  have  too  rabaly 
adopted  a  derivation  that  was  not  the  mob  prefer¬ 
able  one,  on  the  brength  of  the  temptation  of  its 
being  the  readieb  ;  a  temptation,  than  which  there 
cannot  be,  in  this  career  of  philology,  a  greater  or 
more  common  caufe  of  error.  I  have  then  expe¬ 
rimentally  found  in  it,  abundant  reafons  for  the, 

b  2  utrnob 
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utmqfl  caution,  but  none  for  a  total  defpair  of  at¬ 
taining  by  it,  with  almofl  an  intuitive  clearnefs  in 
many  obje6i:s  of  refearch,  a  fatisfa^lory  probability  ; 
which  is  the  mod  that  can  be  prefumed  in  points, 
by  their  nature,  unfufceptible  of  pofitive  proof,  or  ' 
of  mathematical  demonftration. 

It  is,  in  fliorr,  with  etimologifls  as  it  is  with  phy- 
ficians,  who  cannot  well  be  pronounced  able  and 
truft-wwthy,  till  they  are  arrived  at  knowing  all 
ihe  fallacy  and  uncertainty  of  their  art. 


FIRST 
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FIRST 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Infer  ted  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  for  September 
1767.  Tranflated  from  the  French. 

JUJERE  follows  a  very  interejijng  advertifenient 
of  the  difcovery  of  the  primitive  language,  ad- 
drefed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe :  a  difcovery  this 
pregnant  with  the  greateft  advantages  to  religion^ 
and  to  humanity » 

Ehe  Primitive  Language,  eclipfed  for  thefe  four 
th 01  fund  years  p aft ^  is^  after  fo  long  a  period^  intirely 
retrieved.  Ehis  language^  the  mafter-key  of  all 
others  ;  itfelf  compofed  of  the  moft  fnnple  elements  ; 
of  purely  7nonoftllahles,  of  which  all  the  other  lan¬ 
guages  are  only  combinations  or  derivations  •  capable 
of  abridging^  by  three  fourths^  the  ftudy  of  the  arts 
and  fciences^  and  of  operating^  all  on  a  fudde7iy  the  7110ft 
happy  revolution  ;  to  re-produce  itfelf  only  waits  for 
an  aufpicious  encourage7nent ^  worthy  of  an  invention 
fo  much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  hope. 

Ehe  author y  whoy  in  thisy  propofes  nothing  hut 
what  he  is  confcious  is  in  him  to  perforniy  offers  to  his 
times  this  difcovery y  which  is  great  enough  to  im- 
7nortalize  the  memory  of  whoever  may  chufe  not  to 
flight  the  occafion  of  contributing  to  the  reftoration  of 
one  of  the  nobleft  gifts  that  God  ever  inade  to  711  an  ; 
one  of  the  moft  admirable  inonuments  of  a  knovjledge 
ufeful  to  human  kind. 


Such 
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Siteh  as  chufe  to  promote  this  undertakings  may 
communicate  their  intentionss  either  by  writing  dh 
redly  {p>oJi-paid\  or  by  remitting  what  they  pleafCy 
to  M.  BrialTon,  Bookfellery  Rue  St.  Jacquesy  at  Parisy 
for  Monfieur  De  Bx'igant,  4d,vocaie  at  Pontrleux  in 
Brittany » 
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SECOND 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Concerning  the  Primitive  Language. 

i 

Journal  des  Sfavansy  February  1768; 

cfHE  ideas y  not  entirely  jujl,  which  hdve  been 
conceived  of  the  propofed  difcovery,  create,  hi 
order  to  rediify  them,  a  necejfty  of  explaining  in  what 
it  is  that  this  difcovery  confifts. 

^hework  confjis  of  four  parts.  ^ 


PART  FIRST.  Difcovery  of  the  origin  of 
the  fuhftantive  verb  four  ce  and  principle  of  all 

the  other  verbs  in  the  human  language. 

This  verb,  formative  of  all  the  others,  dnd  the 
fame  in  all  the  languages  of  the  univerfe,  is  found  as 
fimple  as  it  is  entire  in  that  of  the  Celts,  Gomerites,  or 
Britons. 

PART  the  SECOND.  MohofJlabic  roots  of 
.  'the  Celtic  or  Britifp  language,  for  the  entire  difcovery 
of  the  primitive  language,  and  of  true  ethnologies. 

One  thoufand  five  hundred  ?nonofiUables,  each 
with  its  proper  ftgnification,  being  the  matter  and 
tJot  eleinents  of  words  in  all  the  known  languages.  " 

PART  the  THIRt).  The  primitive  language 
fill  erdfilng  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  children  of 
Japhet. 

This  language  given  to  Adam  ;  by  him  tranfmltted 
U'  Noah,  tbroujb  one  only  intermediary  man  ;  fro7n 

Noah 
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Noah  to  Gomer  his  grandfon^  and  by  him  to  the  Go^ 
merites  or  Britons^  who  Jiill  preferve  it  with  the 
name  of  him  from  whom  they  are  defcended. 

PART  the  FOURTH^  Extract  of  the  annals 
of  the  worldj  relative  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
children  of  Japhet, 

Ehefe  extraBs,  beginning  at  the  creation^  demon- 
Jlrating  the  origin  and  exiftence  of  this  language,  as 
well  as  its  fuccejfve  tranfmijfion  in  the  nation  to  the 
time  of  the  author,  who,  confoUdating  the  links  of  this 
noble  chain,  offers  to  his  age,  in  this  difcovery,  the 
inofi  pretious  gift  that  was  ever  beftowed  on  human 
hind. 

Ehis  work  complete,  which  zuill  not  exceed  two  vo-  , 
liimes  in  "^vo,  or  in  iimo,  may  come  out  in  fix  weeks 
time,  fhould  the  author  be,  in  the  leaf,  determined 
to  give  it  that  difpatch.  If  not,  he  will  only  furnifh 
the  parts  fucceffively ,  which  will  retard  the  advan¬ 
tages,  that  might  refult from  the  fimultaneous  edition 
of  them.  Signed 

LE  BRIG  ANT, 
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ETIMOLOGICAL  VOCABULARY, 

P  ARAB  LE. 

IF  -sToc^oiCoXTi,  as  tifedm  the  New  Teftameht,  was  a 
Greek  Word,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  feek  its 
etimon  any  where  elfe.  But  while  from  the  anti- 
ent  language  we  may  in  many  modern  ones  de¬ 
duce  the  two  "wovdiS parhabid  (par  maniere  de  dire) 
or  by  way  of  fable,  is  not  there  the  highelf  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  fpurious  Word  was  form¬ 

ed  out  of  the  coalition  of  thofe  two  Words  par^ 
babul  f 

This  babul  gives  the  word  Cabbala  to  this  day 
ufed  in  Italy  for  a  fable.  The  Jews  derive  it  from 
Cabbal,  recepit*  The  reader  will  judge  which  iS 
the  moft  natural,  and  confequently  the  mod  like- 

But  if  you  analife  this  word  babul  dill  farther, 
it  gives  very  rationally  and  unforcedly  a  folutioii 
of  the  famous  Pythagorean  precept,  abjlineto  a  fa¬ 
ins,  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  f  and 
the  h  were  convertible  letters.  Thoufaiids  of  ex¬ 
amples  atted  it.  Ferrinn  and  hierro,  furnum  and 
horjio^  &c.  Now  ul  being  only  accedbry  to  hah^ 
which  iignifies  any  thing  commentitious  or  fabu¬ 
lous  :  the  injundion  of  abdaining  from  fables, 
or  but  from  idle  talk,  will  bear  a  plain,  literal' 
fenfe :  The  midification  of  it  arifing  purely  front 
the  lofs  of  that  old  language,  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  retrieve  from  the  ruins  Under 
which  it  has  been  buried.  The  Greeks  trandated 
this  Fabis  into 

It  is  alfo  to  be  here  obferved,  that  fabk  was 
anticinly  not  always  uTed  for  invention.  Flablar 

B  '  (Fab  u  lari) 
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fignifies  /peaking,  as  confa^ 
bulari  to  talk  together.  ParahL  itfelf,  in  the  old 
language  is  talk,  or  difcourfe.  The  French  word 
for  a  fable,  apologue,  docs  not  with  all  its  air  of  a 
Greek  found  derive  from  but  from  the 

Celtic  llahuUlaigh,  a  fable  in  verfe. 

In  our  common  Englifli,  the  two  vulgarifms, 
7i  fib,  and  lo  fob  any  one,  are  corrupted  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  fable.  The  French  vulgarifm  Faribole  is 
a  corruption  of  Par-habuL 

DEVIL. 

being  undoubtedly  no  Greek  word, 
and,  at  beft,  ftrangely  forced  from  calum¬ 

ny,  receives  an  eafy  origin  from  the  contraction 
of  the  two  primitive  words  Phe  and  Evil  into  Devil, 
I  have  explained  this  more  at  large  in  The  way  to 
things  by  words,  ^c,  p.  i6. 

MAGDALEN. 

i 

Moipix  n  Here  the 

plainly  indicates  the  appellation  of  Magdalen  not 
to  be  a  patronimic,  but  a  kind  of  nick-name.  Now 
Maaght  fignifying  great,  and  Lena  a  Courtezan,, 
is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  you  have  here 
the  true  origin  of  the  word  Magdalen  ? 

Leen,  in  the  antient  language,  lignifies  properly 
a  kofe  woman,  that  is  to  fay,  one  not  bound  in  a 
marriage-flate  ;  but  expofed  to  a  cohabitatiort 
tranfient  and  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies  and 
aufpices.  It  differed  from  meretrix,  in  the  fame 
degree  as  a  kept  miflrefs  from  a  common  projlitute 
or  hireling.  The  procurer  of  fuch  concubines 
was  called  Leno ;  and  their  feducive  carelfes  leno- 
dnhinu 


The 
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The  mother  of  Conftantine  was  a  Lena ;  of 
which  the  Greeks  formed  their  Helena,  in  the  de- 
fignation  of  that  perfonage.  The  Italians  wrote 
her  name  Alena,  But  at  that  time,  efpecially  in 
Britain,  of  which  Helena  was  a  native,  there  was 
no  fort  of  infamy  annexed  to  this  kind  of  concu¬ 
binage.  It  was  only  efteemed  in  fome  degree  lefs 
honorable  than  matrimony  attended  with  its  legal 
forms.  The  iffue  was  without  any  reproach  ftiled 
a  BASTARD,  corruptedly  from  BASE-Z^rrif^,  or  laid 
on  the  ground,  becaufe  not  entitled  to  the  honours 
of  filiation  till  by  the  father  taken  up  from  the 
ground,  and  owned  in  form.  This  ceremony 
was  called  in  Latin  tollere,  after  which  the  child 
was  confider’d  as  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  what 
we  now  underhand  by  lawfully  begotten.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  cuftom  of  tollere  funk  into 
difafe  ;  the  name  of  hafe-t erred  (baftard)  remained : 
but  the  derivation  was  loh  in  the  remotefl  anti¬ 
quity  to  which  the  cuftom  belonged  ;  and  might 
in  fome  countries  be  extended  even  to  cafes  of 
matrimony,  which  had  its  different  degrees  of 
folemnity. 

It  is  certain  however  that  this  Helena  funk  the 
generical  appellation  of  Lena  into  the  proper 
name  of  Conjtantina,  there  being,  at  this  day,^ 
Churches  in  Greece,  under  the  invocation  of  Con- 
Jiantina  Agiata, 

Hitherto,  I  flatter  myfeif  that  I  have  advanced 
nothing  on  this  word  Lena  that  is  not  tolerably 
well-fupported.  But  as  to  v/hat  I  am  about  to 
add  here,  I  am  not  fo  clear,  and  give  it  for  no  more 
than  it  is  worth,  a  flight  conjeffure. 

If  then  my  idea  iliould  not  be  abfolutely  a  falfe 
one,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  being  only  a  tranfla- 
tion  into  Greek  from  an  Etrufcan  or  Celtic  bard ; 
the  name  of  Helena  the  adulterous  concubine  of 
Faris  may  have  been  allufive  to  that  fituation.r, 

5  z.  1% 
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It  Is  a  name  too  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
been  commonly  given  to  the  Grecian  women,  but 
then  indeed  that  might  be  owing  to  Helena  having 
fcandalifed  it.  And  yet  I  fhould  imagine  the 
Greeks  muft  have  had  fome  notion  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  Lena^  or  much  of  the  poig¬ 
nancy  of  the  bon  mot  of  Demetrius’s  embaffadors 
Would  have  been  loft,  when  fpeaking  of  the  bites 
he  fuftered  from  a  dangerous  Lionefs,  Xsaimy  Lena. 
'This  was  the  famous  Lamia.  The  miftrefs  of  that 
iiluftrious  tirannicide,  Ariftogiton  of  Athens,  was 
called  Leandy  more  probably  from  her  profeftion, 
than  for  its  being  her  proper  name. 

Among  other  imputations  to  Simon  Magus,  or  Si¬ 
mon  the  Druid  (they  are  nearly  fynonimous  terms), 
was  that  of  his  keeping  a  concubine  whofe  name  was 
Lena  ;  miftaking  agenerical  name  for  a  proper  one. 
Some  writers  indeed  have  interpreted  this  Lena 
of  Simon  Magus  in  a  miftical  fenfe,  for  the  foul : 
but  hov/  forcedly  or  not,  the  reader  will  judge. 

A  N  A  T  H  E  M  A. 

I  am  by  the  fenfe  of  this  word  led  to  fufpe^t 
violently  its  being  one  of  the  Gallo-grecifms,  we 
meet  wdtli  in  the  canonical  WTitings.  That  it  -  is 
not  a  Greek  w^ord  in  that  fenfe,  is  certain.  It  feems 
to  be  an  old  Driiidical  term  Grecifed  :  an  priva¬ 
tive  and  aith  faith,  an-a'ith^  fomcthing  liable  to  be 
curfed,  or  being  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the 
country.  It  is  very  obfervable  that  the  privative 
in  was  fomcrimes  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as 
in  harrin  not  bearing  Wol-iUy  (vulrius)  not  whole, 
See,  On  wbicb  principle  it  may  not  be  unjuft  to 
conclude  that  Heathen  comes  rather  from  Aith-iri 
an  hifidcly  than  from  I  lifts  is  however  om 

a  doubt  I  am  propofing. 


BEAM 
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BEAM  in  the  EYE. 


This  word  alfo  ofFers  fome  matter  of  queflion- 

St.  Luke,  cap.  vi.ver.  41.  And  why  beholdefl: 
thou  the  7noie  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  perceivefl 
not  the  beafii  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

The  word  beam  though  in  antithefis 

to  mote  or  feems  fomewhat  too  violent. 

I  fliould  rather  think  the  Greek  writer  tranllated 
the  Gaulifli  word  fay^  which  fignifies  equally  a 
beam  or  an  ailnmit  of  the  eye ;  une  taye  en  I'oeil^ 
into  thefirft;  but  his  reafon  for  it  I  do  not  pre¬ 
fume  to  canvafs.  Mite  or  mote  fignifies  an  at07ny 
or  fomething  extremely  minute.  On  the  fame 
principle  of  preferring  the  mofl  natural  folution, 

I  accede  to  the  opinion  of  the  word  Camel’s  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  being  mis-tranflated 
from  the  old  word  a  Cable ^  as  more  in  point  than  a 
Ca7nel:  the  m  and  the  h  being  notorioufly  conver¬ 
tible. 

Here  obiter  riotandum  we  have  formed  the  bar¬ 
barous  word  a  catarad  of  the  eye,  out  of  an  an¬ 
cient  word  Cakoeroc,  or  Cacoroco^  ftill  in  ufe  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France :  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  a  fpeck  or  any  gathering  over  the  eye, 

PARISH. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  word  in  our  language, 
that  leads  to  more  important  truths,  than  the 
word  Fainfhy  if  fairly  liquidated  and  aicertained. 

It  is  commonly  and  currently  derived  from  pa¬ 
rochial  and  that  from  prcchere.  But  pr<2- 

here  what  ?  Pompon ius  Lmtus,  in  his  fummary  of 
the  life  of  Confiantine,  gives  occafion  to  conjeflure 
they  were  certain  diftriffs  allotted  by  that  empe-" 
I'or  for  the  maintenance  of  p^\rticular  military  men. 

This 
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This  was  far  from  Improbable.  Conftantine,  born 
and  converfant  in  Britain,  the  fon  of  a  Britifli 
woman,  might  avail  himfelf  of  the  eflablifhed 
divilions  of  the  land  mio  parijhesy  and  quarter  men 
'^refpe6lively  on  them :  but  the  word  itfelf  Parijh 
is  of  a  much  higher  antiquity,  and  has  no  afEnity 
with  the  Greek  word 

Without  here  inlifting  on  the  ftmilarity  of  the 
Government  of  Gaul  to  that  of  Britain,  I  fliall  con¬ 
fine  myfelf  to  our  own  iftand,  and  particularly  to 
South -Brit airiy  long  afterward  called  England, 

In  the  earlieft  ages  the  Southern  part,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  Britain,  was  divided  into  what  we  now 
call  Shires,  or  w^ent  under  the  different  diale(fti- 
cal  appellations  of  ii/r,  Cir,  Chur,  Sir,  <&c.  Each 
Shire  was  a  diftincft  ftate,  fub-divided'  into  Baro¬ 
nies,  Parifties,  or  Pareichs,  or,  according  to  the 
more  ancient  way  of  pronouncing  the  P,  into  Ba- 
riJJdeS)  or  Bareichs,  I  take  no  notice  here  of  Cofn- 
Wapentakes,  which  belong  to  another 
difcuftion. 

Far,  or  Bar,  for  they  are  uni  vocal,  lignified  a 
Judge,  reich  a  region  or  territorial  di/irid.  The 
Fieves,  or  rather  pioves,  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  have 
this  analogy  to  pariJJoes,  that  they  are  ftill  at  once 
fpiritual  and  temporal  divifions  of  country  :  though 
Fiovano  no  longer  fignifies  a  minifter  of  Juftice, 
but  is  appropriated  to  the  fpiritual  fun^lion. 

The  Bar,  or  Par,  was  alfo  called  Mage,  whence 
the  word  Magus:  thence  certain  diftri(fts,  more  or 
lefs  large,  received  the  name  of  Pag  us.  The 
Chriftians,  it  has  been  faid,  having  embraced  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Rome,  gave  the  name  of 
Fagans  to  fuch  as  adhered  to  the  Druidical  fyftem, 
which  was  fo ,  compounded  of  the  fpiritual  and 
judiciary  as  not  to  admit  eafily  a  diftinffion,  and 
remained  longer  in  force  in  the  Fagi  or  Country-- 
diftri6ls  than  in  the  capitals  or  townsr 


Reich 
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y-hor-reicli. 

York. 
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Reich  Is  the  etlmon  of  Regioy  and  of  our  vrord 
rich,  which  originally  fignified  a  proprietor  of  a 
great  extent  of  land  ;  there  being  no  other  riches, 
properly  fpeaking  or  comparatively  admitted.  The 
riccos  Hombres  of  Spain  were  men  of  great  land¬ 
ed  property.  That  Reich  fignified  country  or  di- 
flri^  is  certain. 

York,  is  a  contra^lion  of  y-Hor  Reich. 

y,  the  prepofitive  particle. 

Hor,  Northern. 

Reich y  Region. 

The  Ridings  of  that  Shire  as  corruptedly  from 
Radtings  governments,  Radt  fignifying  a  fubaitern 
ruler  or  provincial  minifler 

Surrey  is  a  contra£l:ion  of  South  or  Sud-rcichy 
the  Southern  difiri^l :  which  we  have  alfo  cor¬ 
rupted  into  Southwark  for  the  name  of  the  Bo¬ 
rough. 

Orkney  Iflands  are  a  corruption  of  Hor-reichy 
Innysy  or  rather  y  Hor-reichin-EySy  lilands  of  the 
Northern  Jurifdidion.  / 

Now  every  Shire  had  a  Shire-hoff  or  head  of 
the  Shire  for  Judiciary  executions  and  maintenance 
of  the  civil  power.  From  Cir-Hoffy  head  of  the 
Shire,  was  made  the  word  GravCy  thence  Land-- 
grave.  And  as  certain  Ports  had  their  efpecial 
dilfri(fi:,  Shircy  or  C/r,  that  officer  was  called  the 
Fort-gravCy  and  by  corruption.  Port-reeve.  This 
Office  differed  effentially,  though  not  exclufively, 
from  that  of  County  Koning,  Kingy  CyUy  or  ^iUy 
all  fynonimous  terms,  and  all  fignifying  a  General 
or  Head  War  Commander,  Ken-Er-ai,  the  Head 
commander 


m  war. 


This  King  was  alfo  called 


*  A  Counfellor  of  flate  was  of  old  called  aRAAor;  the 
council  was  called  the  ;  thence  whoever  had  the  capi¬ 

tal  influence  in  Council  was  faid  to  rule  the  raadji,  or  in  the  prc- 
fent  pronunciation  to  rule  the  roaji. 

3  Heterog, 
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Hereiogy  or  rather  Cirdog  and  oftenefl;  was  Sheriff 
of  the  Shire.  This  Heterog  or  Military  Officer 
was  fubordinate  to  the  Laws,  and  accountable  to 
the  People  for  any  violation  of  them.  The  Dru¬ 
ids,  who  were  depofitaries  of  the  Laws,  had  how¬ 
ever  no  power  inherent  to  their  office  to  punifh 
him,  but  laid  him  before  the  great  national  affem- 
bly  in  March  or  i¥^y.  March  did  not  take  its  name, 
as  the  identity  of  found  would  perfuade  one, 
from  Mars  the  God  of  war,  but  from  Bar^  or 
Mar\y  both  {igiMYmgJudg?nent\  when,  if  found 
guilty  of  afpiring  to  more  power  than  the  laws 
allowed,  they  depofed,  fined,  or  even  burnt  him, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  would  any  private 
private  individual.  This  would  have  been  moll 
probably  the  fate  of  Orgetorix,  mentioned  by  Cefar, 
if  he  had  dared  to  hand  trial.  Ortan,  a  Nor¬ 
thern  king,  was  burnt  for  having  prefumed,  on 
his  otvn  authority,  to  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

The  Shire  then  was,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
natio7i:  a  diftin^l:  flate :  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  Britain’s  being  thus  divided,  that  it  fell 
fo  eafily  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  as,  fome  ages  be¬ 
fore,  Spain  had,  for  the  like  reafon,  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Carthaginians.  Thefe  divifions  of 

*  In  our  hlftones  we  have  for  the  proper  name  of  a  German 
General,  who  brought  over  troops  to  invade  Britain,  Cerdick, 
This  is  but  a  corruption  of  Hertogj  the  name  of  Office  for  a  ge¬ 
neral.  Thus  of  the  old  Gauiiili  word  for  ^cen,  Roins,  we  have 
made  the  pioper  name  Ro^vena. 

Thus,  in  corroboration  of  this  common  enallage  of  the  M 
and  B,  as  here  applied,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  French 
give  to  our  Tue/day  the  name  ofMardi.  and  the  Dutch  Dings-dag.s 
now,  this  word  Dings-dagj  which  fignihes  the  day  of  Pleading,  or 
Law-day,  explains,  by  a  moft  probable  analogy,  the  word  Mardi 
to  be  but  a  provincial  difference  from  Bar-day^  the  day  of  the 
week  mofi:  likely  fet  apart  for  hearing  Common- pleas  by  the 
Judge  of  the  Pariih.  In  farther  confirmation  of  which,  our  word 
Tuefday  is  hut  a  corruption  of  T^Eys-day^  or  Day  of  Juftice. 

land 
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land  too,  under  different  heads,  afforded  perpetu¬ 
ally  matter  of  contention,  as  well  as  of  conflidfs  and 
jurifdiclions. 

Every  Shire  was  a  Barony,  or  divided  into  Baro¬ 
nies,  and  thefe  again  into  Pareichs  (Bareichs),  or 
Parifhes  :  and  every  Parifli  had  its  particular  Ruler 
or  Governor,  charged  with  the  civil  adminiflration, 
under  different  provincial! y  diale^lical  appella¬ 
tions. 

Barrijler,w\itnc^  the  French  word,  Trejlre, 

Pareicheft  and  Pareichs  on,  whence  our  pre- 
fent  words  Prieji,  or  Farfon, 

BalacovBelec^is  one  of  theantient  words  to  fignify 
a  frieji  ;  it  was  alfo  pronounced  Maloch.  That  it  is 
exiflent  in  the  Armoric  language,  to  this  day,  may 
be  feen  in  the  vocabulary  given  of  it  by  Llhuyd. 
—  Balac  of  Baroif  s  Ley,  or  contra6tedly  Brehon 
Ley,  furnifhes  the  folution  of  a  vile  vulgarifm, 
moft  probably,  at  firfl;,  ufed  to  ridicule  the  mini- 
flers  of  the  antient  Laws  of  Britain.  So  much 
however  is  certain,  that  the  word  Frieji,  did  not 
fo  much  as  fignify  a  fpiritual  office,  nor  any  far¬ 
ther  implied  fpirituality,  than  a  Commiffion  of  the 
Peace,  which  is  even  often,  at  this  time,  given  to  a 
Divine. 

It  required  a  long  and  fevere  fludy,  to  qualify 
a  candidate  for  fuch  a  Judiciary  office,  which  was 
always  given  to  a  Druid,  or  man  of  the  gown ;  for, 
in  thofe  days,  there  were  not  two  gowns,  the  Law¬ 
yer’s  and  the  Divine’s,  as  in  ours. 

Taking  orders  was  then  a  neceffary  qual  if  cation 
for  a  Commiffion  of  the  Peace,  and  thofe  orders 
were  conferred  by  an  impofition  of  hands,  as  or¬ 
daining  is  at  this  day. 

That  day,  on  which  the  Candidates  for  ordina¬ 
tion  were  to  be  examined,  was,  from  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  white  robes,  or  in  gala,  called,  “  the 

C  “  white 
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white  day  of  Ap-huil  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  WhiuSun-day,  They  were  queftioned,  as 
to  their  capacity,  or  fitnefs,  by  the  Druid  Bilhops, 
or  Eyfvogs  (Eveques)^  who,  on  finding  them  duly 
qualified,  did,  by  laying  their  hands  on  their  heads, 
make  them  Ey-knights  (Egnatts),  dignitaries  of 
the  Lawy  and  worthy  of  bearing  the  office  of  Fa- 
reichefty  or  Juftice  of  peace  of  a  parifh,  Friejl  in 
fliort.  Thefe  had  alfo,  relatively  to  other  Judi¬ 
ciary  advancement^  other  names.  Doiiiy  a  Judge  f, 
Barony  a  Head  of  a^  more  extenfive  diftri^i,  Eyfca- 
bin  (Efchevin),  fsfr.  Rachemburg,  S/r,  or  CVr,  me- 
tonymically,  for  the  ruler  of  a  C/r,  or  Shire, 
whence  Kupi(^,  and  Herus, 

It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  in  making  thefe  Ju¬ 
diciary  graduates,  or  Ey-knightSy  the  hand  was 
laid  on  the  head:  thence  the  ceremony  was  called 
Fen-tich-ghajiy  the  fpirit  of  authority  conveyed  by 
touching  the  head : 

Feny  head. 

F^icky  touch. 

Ghafty  Spirit. 

Chriftianity,  which  has  fanfiified  this  day  of 
Whitfunday  to  another  ufe,  has  alfo  changed  the 
meaning  of  Pentichgafl:,  with  a  very  fmall  variation 
of  the  w^ord,  to  Fentecoji,  taken,  in  a  double  fenfe, 
for  the  ffty  days  after  Ealler,  and  for  the  fingle 
day  of  Whitfunday , 

This  Fmpofition  of  the  Hand,  or  touch,  was,  how'- 
ever,  a  folemnity  of  the  highefl  importance,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  Judiciary  or  in  the  Military  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  in  virtue  of  wdiich,  the  party  who  had  paffed 

*  Aphuil  fignifies  the  fupre?ne  eye,  or  fun,  whence  the  word 
Apollo.  Thefe  affemblies,  on  the  Whit-funday,  are  nearly  repre- 
fented  by  the  Calata  co7nitia  of  the  Romans. 

f  Doom’s  day-book,  a  book  of  diredlion  for  the  Judges  of  the 

Dorn’s  Law  book. 

his 
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bis  examination,  proceeded  a  Knight,  which  is  a* 
contraftion  of  KonAcht* 

Kon,  Power,  or  qualification  for  power. 1  •  -i  ^ 

Icht,  Touch.  j 

In  the  Law,  the  dignitary  was  termed  an  Ey- 
knight ;  in  the  Military,  fimply  a  knight.  In  both, 
the  previous  examination  was  fcrupuloufly  fevere. 
The  Law  required  it  to  be  fo  impartial,  that  it 
wmild  not  fuffer  a  father  to  give  the  knighthood 
to  a  fon,  as  fuppofmg  him  naturally  too  partial, 
in  his  private  quality,  for  an  a6i:  in  wLich  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  w^as  fo  efientially  concerned  for  the 
choice  of  fitting  fubje(5ls.  This  touch  of  the  can¬ 
didates  was  the  fignal  of  approbation  by  the  cen- 
fors 

I  have  alfo  fome  reafons  to  think,  that,  in  dub¬ 
bing  the  Ey -blights,  or  dignitaries  'of  the  Law,  the 
hand  was  laid  on  the  Candidates  head  ;  which  was 
the  conveyance  of  the  Ghas,  or  fpirit  of  autho¬ 
rity,  againft  which  it  was  held  treafon,  or  herefy, 
to  rebel,  as,  under  the  Druidical  fyilem,  any  re- 
fifiance  to  a  Per  fon  in  charge  with  the  public  au¬ 
thority,  was  the  crime  againfl  the  Holy  Gbas,  and 
was  punifhed  without  mercy.  Not  impoflibly 


*  It  cannot  be  too  much  remembered,  that  the  touch  of  the 
loughs  different  from  that  of  the  hand,  in  this  fundion,  was,  a 
foiemn  ratification  of  all  decifions,  in  a  Judicial  way,  and,  itfelf, 
the,  great  fymbol  of  authority.  Every  Judge,  every  Counfellor  of 
State,  every  Sheriff,  had  his  wand,  bough.  Staff,  or  rod  of  Office, 
and  varied,  in  its  form,  according  to  the  difference  of  funftions, 
from  that  of  the  Chief  Jufiice,  to  the  Head-borough.  The  'Nofe- 
gayy  now  affedled  by  the  Judges,  is  not,  as  is  vulgarly  imagined, 
a  mere  prefervative  againft  the  clofenefs  and  ill  effects  of  a  croud- 
ed  court :  It  is  the  relick  of  that  primitive  and  ancient  cuftom 
of  the  Judge’s  holding  the  Bough,  or  Scepter  of  Jufiice,  in  his 
hand.  It  was  formerly  called  a  Boughet,  a  diminutl've  of  bough, 
whence  the  French  took  their  shord  Bouquet,  iov  diuofegay.  In 
Spanifh,  a  nofegay  is,  analogically  to  that  derivation,  called  Ra- 
millete,  a  fmall  bough.  Baguette,  is  alfo  in  French,  a  fmall  bough. 
or  wand  ;  a  corruption  of  Boughet,  or  rather  BougBuueei.  Geach 
bough,  in  Erfeygvt^^  the  fillabie  gay,  in  nofegay. 
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then  this  facred  Law  of  the  Gauls  furnifhed  to 

I 

the  penman  of  the  Gofpel,  where  the  hn  againfi: 
the  Holy  Ghofl  is  mentioned,  this  idea  of  an  ir- 
remiffible  fin,  though  it  is  left  undecided  what 
that  hn  fpecihcally  is,  in  the  Chrihian  fyftem. 

But,  in  the  military  ordination  of  knights,  the 
blow,  or  alapa  militarise  was  only  laid,  with  a 
fword,  on  the  fhoulder,  to  exprefs  the  inferiority 
of  the  military  fword  to  the  law,  of  which  it  was 
no  more  than  the  fervant,  or  minifter ;  as  in  the 
coronation  of  the  Queens  of  Poland,  the  crown 
is  put,  not  on  the  head,  but  on  the  fhoulder. 
There  was  alfo  another  difference,  inftead  of  the 
kifs,  or  ofculum  pacisy  given  to^  the  law-candidates  ; 
the  accolade,  or  clafping  round  the  neck,  was  uled 
to  the  military  knights.  The  king  appoints  the 
Judges,  in  quality  of  Chief  Juftice.  In  the  re¬ 
moter  ages  none  but  the  Druids  were  the  lawful 


cenfors  for  admitting  either  the  Ey-knights,  or 
military  knights.  But  when  the  prevalence  of 
the  fword  came  to  be  eflablifhed.  Knighthood  was 
conferred  indifferently  by  fpiritual  or  temporal 
dignitaries.  But  at  this  time,  the  body  of  the  law 
retains,  within  itfelf,  the  authority  of  cooptation 
of  its  members  in  its  call  of  ferjeants. 

Nothing,  in  fliort,  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the 
Druidical  Judiciary  clafs  was  fuperior  to  the  Laity, 
which  word  is,  itfelf,  a  corruption  of  Leeity,  and 
means  a  lefs  or  fecondary  quality,  without  any 
thing  difrefpectful,  as  temporal  is  lay,  or  lee  to 
fpiritual,  as  Force  is  to  Juflice,  or  Peace  to  War. 
Nor  is  it  a  little  honor  to  the  prefen t  conftitu- 
tion,  that,  in  the  preference  of  the  civil  to  the 
military  power,  it  only  adheres  to  the  primitive 
fpirir  of  our  Britifh  anceftors  in  the  earlieft  ages. 

The  national,  or  parliamentary  affembly  of  the 
people,  palled  the  laws,  and  the  Druids,  or  men 
of  the  robe,  were,  very  naturally,  deemed  fafer 


depoh- 
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depofitaries  of  them,  than  men  of  the  fword.  So 
jealous  too  were  the  people  of  their  power,  that 
they  would  not  fuifer  a  Druid  Baron,  and  lefs  yet 
fimply  a  Barrifter  prieft,  or  Juftice  of  the  Peace 
(all  thefe  are  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent 
terms),  to  put  any  one  to  death,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Laymen.  They  might  imprlfon, 
they  might  mul61  (which  was  a  corporal  punifti- 
ment  they  might  fine,  or  they  might  fulminate 
the  lelTer  or  greater  excommunication  ;  but  no  con¬ 
demnation  to  death,  nor  fo  much  as  the  execution 
of  the  fentence  of  banifliment,  could  pafs  without 
public  aflizes,  or  holding,  a  Kearn,  at  which  the 
Head  Bar,  or  Baron,  prefided,  with  the  executive 
minifler,  called  the  fighearn  f,  or  Tiern,  or  Magh- 

*  The  fenfe  of  the  word  mulSi  has  been  fince  altered,  on  the 
offenders  being  allowed  to  commute  the  penalty  for  a  pecuniary 
amercement;  an  indulgence  which  afterwards  degenerated  into 
that  abufe,  of  a  tariff,  for  crimes,  and,  at  length,  even  for  mur¬ 
ders. 

f  Some  antiquaries,  induced  by  the  double  fimilarity  of  found 
and  fenfe,  found,  in  this  word  'Tighearn,  the  etimon  of  iy~ 

rant,  I  rather  conceive  tirannus  to  be  from  Tircan  (the  c  afpira- 
ting  by  a  general  rule).  Head,  or  King  of  the  Land.  I  alfo  take 
the  word  Tighcam,  to  (land  metonymically,  for  the  appropriate 
office  of  tiie  Sheriff,  to  open  the  Seffions,  by  placing  the  garland, 
or  crown,  on  the  Druidical  fymbol,  or  column  of  Juftice,  now 
called  the  May-pole.  Term-time,  is  a  contraflion  of  Tighearn- 
time,  expreffing  that  ceremony.  It  was  capitally,  in  virtue  of 
this  office,  of  crowning  the  May-pole,  that  he  was  the  tempo¬ 
rary  head  of  the  County,  and  always  implied  a  charafter  of 
high  dillindlion  and  executive  power.  It  has  even  been,  like 
the  word  Lord,  applied  to  the  Deity,  efpecially  with  the  fyllabe 
Mocht,  or  Macht  (great),  prefixed.  It  is  this  moft  ancient 
ceremony  that  gives  the  true  origin  of  the  word  Turnameni, 
a  corruption  of  Tighearn-mott,  as  Parliament  is  of  Par-Ley- 
mott.  At  their  Tiern-motts,  or  Afiizes,  not  only  the  greatefl 
folemnity  of  the  previous  Mafs,  of  religious  fongs  and  joyous 
dances,  round  the  May-pole  (whence  our  word  droll,  or  Ter-ol, 
round  the  pole)  v/as  obferved ;  but  all  the  feftivity  of  which 
thofe  early  ages  were  fufceptible,  mock-battles,  under  the  name 
of  Tilts,  Chariot-races,  Hippodromes,  Exercifes,  with  every 
Lind  of  fport  then  in  vogue^  ail  which  were  celebrated  on  occafion 
4 '  /if  r;?.. 
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hern  at  his  fide,  much  in  the  nature,  if  not  iden¬ 
tical,  with  what  we  notv  underhand  by  the  She¬ 
riff.  And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that*  a  number 
of  Shires  might  agree  to  chufe,  befides  their  owm 
refpe^ive  ‘Tighearn,  or  Sheriff,  a  fuperiour  Tig- 
hearUy  in  which  cafe  they  conff ituted  a  kind  of  fe¬ 
derative  union,  or  commonwealth,  of  which  the 
Stadtholder  was  the  Vortighearn^  or  Head-Tig- 
beam :  this  was  then,  at  firft,  an  official  name, 
and  poffibly  the  iaff  Britiih  VortighearT s  deiig- 
nation  is  defcended  to  us  under  the  difguife,  of  the 
proper  name,  of  Vortigern  :  as  his  confort  was  cd\- 
Icd  Rowena  (Roine),  which  was  no  great  improprie¬ 
ty,  fince,  in  faft,  the  office  of  King,  or  Count  (they 
are  both  the  famx  wxrd  at  bottom),  w^as,  proper¬ 
ly,  that  of  the  Tighearne,  or  Sheriff,  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  Baron,  or  Grand  Jufticiary.  it  was 
alfo  his  bufmefs  to  fee  to  the  levying  the  tythes, 
which  were  the  charges  of  government,  wa'thout 
any  relation  to  fpirituality.  So  that,  after  all, 
this  famous  word  Prieji,  or  Prefre,  did  not  fo  much 
as  mean  any  divine  office.  The  great  mihake  then 
lay  in  confounding  twx  very  diftin£i:  functions,  the 
Theological,  and  the  Judiciary :  a  miffake  which 
arofe  from  their  being  two  branches  of  the  fame 

of  the  Tighearn-mote,  or  Tournament,  the  Term-meeting,  or 
AfTizes  ;  in  fhort,  forae  faint  veftiges  of  this  folemnity  fubfift, 
even  to  this  day,  on  the  reception  of  the  Judges  on  their  circuit. 
But  the  word  Turnament  was,  in  after  days,  genera  ized  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  occafions  of  pomp  and  ieitivity.  Mr.  Stukely 
has,  with  great  juftnefs,  difeovered,  in  the  remains  and  purlieus 
of  Stone-henge,  on  Salifhury  Plain,  traces  of  this  ancient 
cuhom. 

In  fait,  molt,  if  not  all,  the  gemotts,  or  popular  aflem- 

blies,  were  attended  with  various  fports :  thence  fport  was  meto- 
nyniically  called  Gemott,  whence  that  vulgarifm  Gamuts  which, 
however,  is  the  true  origin  of  the  word  now  in  ufe,  by  contrac¬ 
tion  Gavie.  It  forms  thus :  Gemott,  Gamut,  Gamt  and,  at  length, 
Gamey  as  Efnmety  Ernt,  Ant,  Game,  in  the  fenfe  of  catching  ani¬ 
mals,  derives  difieiently. 

flock 
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flock,  of  Druidlfm :  affording  two  different  kinds 
and  employ,  the  Spiritual  or  the  Judiciary,  much 
at  the  Imaums  and  Mullahs  are  now  diflinguifhed 
in  Turkey,  and  which  are  at  bottom  of  the  fame 
order. 

While  then  I  think  myfelf  warranted  to  explode 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  words  Priejt  and 
Farijh,  both  words  of  law  and  civil  government, 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  Office  of  Divine 
exified,  collaterally  to  the  Judiciary,  in  the  earliefl 
ages  of  Britain. 

The  purely  Divines,  or  Theologers,  were  filled 
Faidhes  (whence  the  Latin,  Vates)^  who,  on  the 
day  of  the  Sun^  or  of  (Sunday),  preached  the 
Faith ^  or  what  of  the  tenets  of  religion,  they  chofe 
to  communicate  to  the  people.  This  faid  Sunday 
w^as  alfo  called  Sab-aith^  or  day  of  inflruftion  in 
the  faith.  Moft  of  the  divine  fervice  was  not  only 
fung,  but  danced :  a  cuflom,  at  ‘  firfl  adapted  by 
Chriflianity,  which  flill  retains  the  finging,  or  mii- 
fical  part,  and,  at  length,  by  flow  degrees  purified 
its  worfliip  from  the  apparent  levity  and  indecen¬ 
cy  of  dancing.  I  fay  apparent,  relative  to  our 
prefent  way  of  thinking,  becaufe  there  was  not, 
in  thofe  ages,  any  the  leafl  ludicrous  idea  annexed, 
to  the  a6l  of  dancing,  in  thofe  folemnities.  The 
Saltan  priefls,  at  Rome,  were  officially  religious 
dancers. 

The  divine  fervice  w^as  called  Mifs^  whence  the 
Romanifls  adopted  their  word  Mijfa.  It  is  univo¬ 
cal  to  Mafs^  and  MeJ[e»  A  s  the  Letters  M  and  B 
were  unqueflionably  convertible  of  old,  I  vehe¬ 
mently  fufpeft  that  the  Prefident  of  thofe  fpirituai 
funftions  was  filled  Mis-hoff,  or  Bis-hoff,  the 
head  of  the  Mafs,  v/hich  was  enough  to  furnlfh 
the  handle  for  that  Celt-Hellenifni  ETTio-xoTr^.  The 
prefent  French  word  Evique^  deriving,  as  I  have 

piece- 
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precedently  noted,  from  Ey-svcg,  or  rather  Ey’s- 
HOGH,  the  fupreme  of  the  Law. 

But  the  mofl  ancient  word  that  I  can  difcover 
for  a  Divine,  is  that  of  Offeiriad^  a  word  preferved 
in  our  Welfli  language,  and  of  which  the  origin 
feems  loft:  in  the  remoteft:  antiquity.  Even  that 
excellent  and  ever-cftimable  Antiquarian  Llhuydy 
is  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  it,  and  has  recourfe  to  the 
Latin  Offero,  for  the  origin  of  this  term.  Without 
hazarding  a  negative  of  this  derivation,  I  fhould 
rather  accept  that  fuggefted  by  the  word  Offeren, 
for  the  Mafs,  or  rather  AyfriUy  the  meaning  of 
which  is  the  word,  or  fervice  to  be  fung  in  the 
Church,  Ay-hir-hiriy  whereas  OfFeriad,  or  Ayfeirlat^ 
appears  a  contra^hon  of  Aith-cir-aid,  the  preacher 
of  the  word,  or  Law.  Cir-y-aid,  giving  the  word 
Curate,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  forced 
Latinifm,  the  Cure  of  fouls.  Cir  fignifying  either 
a  certain  diftridl,  in  the  enlarged  fenfe  of  Shire, 
or,  in  a  more  limited  one,  a  church,  which  repre- 
fented  the  Shire,  infomuch,'  that  a  man,  forbidden 
the  Church,  was  implicitly  baniftied  the  Shire. 
Every  church,  in  every  parilli,  was  figurative  of 
the  Shire. 

Among  other  fun^lions  of  a  Curate,  was  that 
of  publifliing  Banns,  or  fpiritual  or  civil  fentences. 
They  wxre  faid,  or  rather  fung,  with  an  audible 
voice,  for  the  notice  of  all  men.  The  word  itfelf. 
Ban,  appears  to  me  a  contradfion  of  be-han  (much 
as  Jure,  is  of  fecure),  fignifying,  Be  it  known  (nove- 
rint) ;  thence  the  word  Banijhed,  fignifies  one  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Shire,  or  Church,  by  Public  Ban,  a  ce¬ 
remony^  neceffary  to  exile,  or  outlaw  a  man.  The 
Ban  of  the  E?npire,  is  a  kind  of  civil  excommuni¬ 
cation. 

The  eminence  on  which  the  Vaidh,  or  Divine, 
flood  to  preach,  or  pronounce  his  excommunica¬ 
tion,  Was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Stone  of  Power  ; 

which, 
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which,  in  the  antient  language,  had  various  names? 
according  to  the  various  countries  where  Druidifm, 
or  the  traces  of  Druidifm,  prevailed.  In  Greece 
it  was  called  or  Stepi  in  Italy  AltarCy  the 

high-flone  ;  almoft  all  over  Europe  Meiriy  or  Fane 
(they  are  at '  bottom  the  fame  word),  whence  the 
Latin  word  Fanum,  This  flione  was  then  the  Jube^ 
or  Fulpity  of  the  Vaidhy  or  Divine,  whofe  habitation 
was  commonly  near  it,  in  fome  fequeftered  confe- 
Crated  grove.  It  was  alfo  called  the  lechy  or  Liachy 
.faily  or  fall:  which  is  literally  the  hone  of  power. 

In  Italy,  and  other  places,  in  lieu  of  the  ftone^ 
there  was  a  temple  erected,  which  preferved  the 
original  name  of  Fane  or  Stone »  The  famous  Fan^ 
fany  or  great  Temple  of  Germany,  is  a  contradtion 
of  F’ An  fany  the  Great  or  principal  Fane. 

Thefe  ftones,  efpecially  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
North,  Were  commonly  furrounded  each  with  a 
or  circle  of  Stones;  which,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  reprefented,  in  miniature,  the  Ihire.  They 
give  you  the  origin  of  our  word  churchy  or  Kirk, 

The  words  prophane  and  curfed  mean  the  fame 
thing,  an  out-caft,  by  law,  or  ban  from  the  church, 
or  Fane.  Prophane  is  a  corruption  of  fuorfaney 
outed  or  expelled  the  Fane,  The  word  curfed 
wall  be  explained  more  at  large  under  the  word 
curfe, 

Thefe  Meins y  or  Fanes,  were  always  afylums  or 
fandtuaries. 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  corroboratively  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  combination  of  the  office  of  the 
Divine,  with  that  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  all  a  for¬ 
ced,  or  a  partial  averment. 

At  this  inflant,  we  have  an  example  of  fuch  a 
difpofition  in  the  Eaft,  and  efpecially  where  the 
^  only  reftraint  upon  defpotifm  exifls,  in  the  body 
of  the  Lawq  the  miniilers  of  which  are  originally 
iinderftood  to  be  Divines,  and  out  of  which  the 

D  Mufty 
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Mufty  is  chofen,  as  the  Druid  Pope  was  out  oi 
the  clafs  of  the  Druids.  The  Mufty,  the  Cadi- 
lefquiers,  the  Effendis,  the  Mullahs,  are  all  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Judiciary  branches,  and  conftitute  a 
flanding  check  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  ;  and  if  not  fo  elfe6i:ual  a  one  as  they  officially 
ought  to  be,  that  is  more  owing  to  their  corruption 
or  timidity,  than  to  the  want  of  foundation  for 
their  power  in  the  authority  of  the  Law,  which, 
even  in  that  tyrant^ridden  country,  is  underftood 
to  be  above  the  /word. 

The  Emperor  of  China’s  greatefl  prerogative 
is  his  being  the  chief  magiflrate  of  the  Empire, 
to  which  that  of  being  the  head  Divine  is  alfo  an¬ 
nexed. 

In  Britain,  the  Head-man  of  the  Shire  or  Nation, 
was  the  Baron,  or  Judge  of  it,  in  the  quality  of 
the  JuJilcia  of  Jr  agon.  The  King  was  fubordinate 
to  him,  in  the  nature  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  She¬ 
riff.  In  the  prefent  political  difpenfation,  it  is  by 
his  being  the  head  Baron,  or  Judge,  that  he  is  the 
Sovereign. 

CHESS. 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  this  game,  the 
origin  of  which  is  loil  in  the  remotefi:  antiquity, 
I  fufpeff,  not  without  r’eafon,  to  be  of  Druidical 
invention.  But  there  is  one  remark  occurs  upon 
it,  which,  if  not  chimerical,  tends  to  corroborate 
my  averment  of  the  Judiciary  powder  being  of  old 
fuperior  to  the  Military. 

The  appellation  of  ki^ig,  given  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  piece  at  this  game,  is  of  modern  date  ;  that  of 
^een,  which  is  chiefly  charged  wdth  the  executive 
part  of  it,  belongs  to  the  fecond  piece. 

But,  on  my  principle  of  graduation,  the  piece 
now  called  king^  was  originally  the  chief  Baron, 

a  title 
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a  title  to  which  king  is  now  fubftituted,  both  in- 
Chefs,  and  in  the  State. 

The  ^in  is  his  General,  or  firft  executive  mb 
nifler ;  the  king  in  Ihort,  not  Sueen^  which  is,  in 
our  prefent  language,  a  female  appellative,  and 
furely  not  a  proper  defignation  of  that  a£live  office 
which  is  given  to  th^fecond  piece  at  this  game. 

The  perfon  of  the  Head  Juftice  or  Baron  was 
facred,  which  exactly  anfwers  to  the  ancient  idea 
of  the  inviolablenefs  of  the  Officers  of  Juftice. 

The  word  Fol  in  French,  for  what  we  call  at 
this  game  hijhopsy  is  a  corruption  of  Faly  a  Chief, 
or  Prince. 

Rook  a  corruption  of  Rock  which  ‘was  meto- 
nimically  ufed  for  a  cajile:  moft  caftles  being  an¬ 
ciently  built  on  a  high  rock,  to  render  them  the 
more  inacceffible. 

Check-mate,  is  a  corruption  of  Check-morty  or 
mady  the  ftroke  of  death  j  Cheeky  fimply,  is  a  hit 
or  blow-. 


SACERDOS. 

This  word,  like  many  others,  has  loft  its  origi-i 
nal  fenfe  by  a  falfe  derivation.  It  has  been  cur¬ 
rently  deduced  from  the  word  Sacer-,  whereas  it 
has,  at  bottom,  fome  fmall  affinity  with  it,  but  of  a 
different  nature  from  what  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

Every  one  knows  that  Sacer  is  employed  occafion- 
ally,  in  a  good  or  a  bad  fenfe :  but  the  reafon  of 
this  is,  I  prefume,  not  fo  generally  clear. 

Inanimate  things,  a  temple,  a  grove,  a  fepul- 
chral  monument ;  or  a  living  perfon,  fuch  as  the 
tribune s  of  the  'people  of  Rome,  that  were  deemed 

*  The  Proverbial  faying,  as  (bund  as  a  roach,  affords  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  too  common  corruption  of  words ;  roach  for  rock  ; 
as  we  have  a  double  example  in  one  monofyilabie.  Church  for 
Kirk, 
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SACRED,  ^;7ere  fo  termed  from  the  penalty  of  the 
Seg^  or  ax,  to  whoever  fiiould  violate  them  :  and 
the  delinquent  Vv^as  therefore  called  Sacred  (facer, 
efo )  becaufe  liable  to  the  Seg,  or  Sag,  for  the  vio¬ 
lation,  which  v/as  termed  Sacrilegium,  becaufe  made 
death  by  the  Law»  Thence  the  words  were  in- 
fcribed  on  fome  ancient  fepulchral  monuments, 
fiib  afcia  dicavit,  to  obviate  any  plea  of  ignorance, 
and  to  give  fair  warning  of  fuch  monument  being 
under  the  fpecial  protection  of  the  Laws  againfl 
Sacrilege,  or  thofe  efpecially  de  non  violando  bufo^ 
There  was  probably  fome  particular  ceremony 
ufed  for  tombs  thus  privileged,  or  rather  confecra- 
ted.  •  But  no  thing,  or  perfon,  could  be  made  fa- 
cred,  unlefs  by  fome  general,  or  by  fome  appro¬ 
priate  Law,  which  bound  all  men  to  obfervance. 
Thence  the  Latin  word  Sacrofand:us.  The  word 
Sand'us  there,  attefling  the  thing,  or  perfon’s,  ha¬ 
ving  received,  for  their  Sacrednefs,  the  fandion 
of  the  Law :  the  ceremony  of  which,  in  the  ear- 
liefl:  ages,  was  conftantly  in  the  following  manner. 
The  formulary  of  confecration  was  rehearfed,  or 
rather  fiing  (as  was  the  ciiflom  in  the  divine,  or 
formal  fervice  of  thofe  times,  with  an  audible 
'Voice  f)  ;  upon  which  the  prefiding  perfon  of  the 

*  This  crime  was  of  old  held  fo  atrocious,  that,  even  under 
ChrIRian  emperors,  it  was  erpeciaily  excepted  out  of  a6ls  of 
Grace.  Cod,  Thcod,  —  Valentin.  Nonjdla. 

•f  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  divine  iervice  was, 
in  the  primitive  times  of  Britain,  fung,  long  before  Chriftianity 
exifted ;  which,  at  the  firft,  fo  far  adopted  this  popularly-elta- 
blifhed  cuRom,  that  they  fung  the  Chriitian  Mafs^  the  very  name 
of  which  was  taken  from  the  Pruids.  The  words  appointed  by 
the  eRabliRied  church  of  the  Druids,  were  called  Canonical  that 
is  to  fay,  the  authentic  form  of  prayer,  which  was  always  fung 
by  the  Divines,  who,  from  thence,  were  called  Canons  :  as  was 
the  Clergy  in  genera),  that  being  one  of  their  principal  offices. 

Whoever  will  ccnfider  that  the  Greek  word  Kaywv,  for  a  ruU, 
was  never  employed  in  a  theological  fenfe,  but,  in  the  ages  poRe- 
nor  £0  die  iniroduclion  of  ChriRianity,  will  eafily  allow,  that  the 

popular 
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popular  affembly  touched  with  a  wand,  a  facred 
bough,  or  fcepter^  either  the  thing  itfeif,  or  what¬ 
ever  was  to  reprefent  the  thing,  the  perfon,  or  the 
a£l:  of  the  affembly.  This  ceremony  of  repetition, 
followed  by  that  of  the  ratifjing  touchy  was  called 
fanichty  or  fan-ich^  or  giving  with  a  touch  foliditjy 
or  integrity y  to  the  public  refolution.  Hence  is 
formed  the  Latin  word  fandiis.  This  San^hfcation, 
or  Sanftion,  was  what  we  now  underhand  by  the 
word  hallowedy  or  made  holy  and  inviolable  by  a 
general  confent. 

But  the  prefiding  Officer,  who  was  charged  with 
the  power,  in  the  name  of  juflice,  and  of  God,  to 
give  this  ratifying  touch  with  the  bough  ;  this  San- 
ichy  was  always  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Communi¬ 
ty  ;  and  for  the  time  a  kind  of  Stadt-holder,  In 
Italy,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this 
Officer  was  called  Semo  Sanchusy  and  Dens  Fidius  : 
which,  in  the  old  language,  would  be  reducible  to 
Seb-Sanch  d'^Eu-Feidh,  ' 

Seb  (Chef)y  head  or  principal. 

Sanch,  ratifier  with  the  touch. 

D’eu-Feidth,  in  legal  faith. 

When  this  old  Language  came  to  be  loft,  and 
even  the  traces  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  came  to  be 
obliterated,  Semo  was  derived  from  Semi-homOy  that 
IS  to  fay,  one  no  more  than  half  a  Divinity,  the 
other  half -man:  a  demy-God  in  fliort :  v/hereas, 
it  was  originally,  a  meer  official  name,  a  dehgna- 
tion  of  a  principal  man,  and  anfwered  to  the  word 


fenfe  of  that  ,word  is  rather  forced  into  the  fervice,  and  the  word 
itfeif  employed,  like  many  other  Greek  words,  in  virtue  of  a 
faint  fimiiarity  of  fignihcation,  to  difguife  a  purely  BritiOi  or 
Celtic  word  ;  to  write  which  more  etimologically,  it  (honld  be, 
Ken  honey  or  Kan-honCy  proclamation.  All  the  Laws,  or  Capi¬ 
tularies,  were  promalged  in  this  manner  ;  not  laid  but  fung. 
The  fcepter,  with  which  the  Bill,  or  thing,  was  touched  (to  give 
it  faodiion)y  was  called  the  I'aadty  whence  the  Latin  w'ords  Ra~ 
iunty  and  Ratijicatio* 

3  Seviry 
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Sevir  {Ch,ef-er),  which  was  more  modern  among  the 
Romans,  and  fignified  a  principal  Officer  of  JuRice  : 
and  WEu  Feidth  being  latinifed  into  Deus  Fidius 
paffed  for  a  God  of  that  kind,  but  whofe  divini¬ 
ty  was  never  clearly  accounted  for  in  the  heathen 
mythology  of  the  Romans :  as  any  one  may  plain¬ 
ly  fee  in  Ovid’s  Fafli.  The  Sancho,  as  'prenonien 
in  Spain,  owes  its  origin  to  this  office,  Sacerdos 
then  has  no  affinity  with  the  word  Sacer^  any  far¬ 
ther  than  that  at  bottom  it  derives  from  the  fame 
root  Seg,  or  Sag,  to  Jlay  |  or  cut.  The  true  deri¬ 
vation  of  Sacerdos  being  moft  prefumably  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

It  was  the  office  of  a  fet  of  men,  particularly 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe,  to  extra£l  the  heart 
of  the  viftims,  for  the  aufpices  to  give  their  opinion 
qf  its  appearances.  So  that  no  facrifice  could  be 
made  without  them.  From  this  circumftance  they 
received  the  name  of fagart^  or  cutters  of  the  hearty 
or  rather  exedtores  cordiL  Nor  were  brutes  only 
the  obje<d;s  of  the  exercife  of  this  office,  it  was 
fometimes  extended  to  human  vi^lims.  From  this 
word  Sagart,  the  Romans  made  their  Sacerdos, 

However,  1  do  not  by  this  mean  any  thing  fo 
falfe,  or  abfurd,  as  to  infinuate  that  thefe  Sagart Sy 
or  Sacerdotesy  had  not  collaterally  other  names,  as 
well  as  functions ;  but  only  that  this  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  one,  from  which  they  took  their  appellation, 
as  being  the  moft  folemn  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
facrificing,  from  which  the  idea  and  a61:  of  killing 

^  He  had  a  temple  on  the  Mans  Mutialis,  befides  other  places, 
Montfauc.  Ital.  Diary,  p.  189. 

t  Our  word  Jlay  is  a  corruption  of  Seg  lay,  the  (g  pronounced, 
foft,  as  in  many  other  words,  Nall  for  Nagle)  literally  to 
cut  do^jon.  Seg  is  the  root  of ficariuSi  of  which  the  modern  Ita¬ 
lian  makes  it,  fgherro.  In  the  ancient  Etrufcan;  Sachins  figni- 
^  iicd  Jlaughicr, 
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were  infeparable.  No  facrifice  without  the 
and  the  Sagart,  or  Sacerdos. 

CARDINAL. 

If  any  one  was  crudely  to  aver  that,  in  this 
Word,  there  is  not  any,  the  leafl,  implication  of  a 
fpiritual  fun^lion,  and  that  being,  in  its  origin,  a 
municipal  office,  it  is  ftridly  fynonimous  to  an  Al¬ 
derman  of  the  City,  the  flrangeiiefs  of  the  affertion 
would  not  prepare  a  very  ready  reception.  Yet, 
there  is  the  higheft  prefumption  of  this  being  the 
cafe.  However,  thofe  who  chufe  to  adhere  to  the 
current  derivation  of  it,  from  Cardo,  or  Car  dines, 
hinges  on  which  the  Church  effentially  turns, 
will  do  themfelves  no  injuflice,  if  they  ffiould 
weigh  the  reafons  of  their  opinions,  againft  mine. 
They  may,  and  doubtlefs  will,  at  the  lafl,  decide 
as  their  own  judgment  fliail  guide  them  ;  and  I  am 
fure  I  wiffi  no  other. 

Cardinal  is  compofed  of  three,  or  rather  four 
Words,  to  wit, 

Caer,  a  town. 

d\  the  prepofitive  article. 

Hen,  elder. 

Al,  rule  or  command.  Put  thefe  together,  they  ’ 
give  Caerd'enhal,  an  Alderman  of  the  City.  Some 
ftriftures,  on  the  three  principal  conftitutives  of 
Cardinal,  may  not  be  difagreeable,  or  uninflruc- 
'  tive. 

Caer  every  one  almofl  knows  to  fignify  a  town. 

It  was  the  Caere  of  the  Etrufcans,  the  Cirtba  of 
Numidia,  the  TigT’mO'Certa,  or  town  of  Tigranes, 
probably  the  Cairo  of  Egypt,  and  certainly  the 
Carthage,  or  town  of  the  Horfe,  Caer-th’^^. 

the  armorial  enfign  of  Carthage,  was  a 
'horfe,  for  a  reafon  fet  forth  in  hiftory.  It  was  alfo 
called  Byrfa]  corruptedly  for  Borg-s^agh,  alfo  the 

town 
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town  of  tlie  Horfe.  This  word  Caer^  in  the  feilfc 
of  city,  gave  the  name  of  ^irinus  to  Romulus,  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  the  builderj  but  the  reftorer  of 
Rome,  from  which  he  himfeif  more  probably  took 
his  name,  than  he  gave  it  to  that  City. 

Hen  fignified  a  Senior,  and  with  a  prepofitive  Z, 
or  as  it  Hands  in  the  Erfe  Sean,  is  the  erimon  of 
Senator.  With  us,  it  became  D’Hen  or  Dean,  i.  e. 
Senior.  In  Greece,  they  were  ftiled  z^^sa-Mspoi,  In 
the  charafter  of  Spartan  Magiflrates,  they  were 
called  y^povls; ;  among  the  Saxons  Alder7nan,  a  title 
not  only  of  Age,  but  alfo  of  Office. 

Al  fignifies  rule,  or  Government,  metonimically 
from  Ul,  or  al  '^,  the  Half  of  Office.  Thence  Ge- 
Titx-al,  Admir-^/,  Caer-d’hen'<2/.  The  Fwas  fome- 
times  prefixed  to  it,  in  which  cafe,  Fal  Hill  figni¬ 
fied  the  Prince,  or  ruler.  Falding-ftool,  or  feat  of 
rule  (Jilla  cuniUs'),  does  not  derive  from  its  being 
a  folding-fiool,  un  Siege  pliant,  but  from  the  rule, 
or  authority,  implied  in  the  word  Falf.  In  many 
countries  this  fame  al  received,  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
the  prepofitive  B,  In  Africa,  Hannibal,  Afdrubal, 
Maherbal,  were  as  well  names  of  office,  as  proper 
names. 

Head  Ruler. 

Flan-y-Bal. 

I  think  Afdrubal,  and  Maherbal,  might  be  ana- 
lifed  into  names  of  Offices ;  but  do  not  enter  into 
the  fpecification  for  fear  of  tiring  the  reader,  or 
of  appearing  to  him  to  indulge  conjecture  too  far. 

*  This  Ul,  or  Al,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  Staff,  was  alfo  called  <wancl\ 
hence  to  derives  from  Con-wand.  Bar-wand  fignifies 

a  Judge’s  warrant.  In  New-England  at  this  day,  in  fome  places,  a  ' 
warrant  is  executed  with  a  hough,  in  lieu  of  conftable’s  fiaff  of 
office.  The  word  archimandrita,  is  a  Celt-Hellenifm,  compofed 
of  Archi  ruling  or  head,  '^and,  the  m  and  -w  converting. 

f  Throne  is  but  a  contradion  oiTir-hone,  high  ground  ;  it  an- 
fvvers  to  the fu^^gejium  of  the  RonianSi 

To 
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To  return  then  to  Cardinal,  It  appears  very 
dearly  to  me,  that  while  the  Goths,  or  Northern 
Powers,  had  poffeilion  of  Rome,  they  not  only 
introduced  fome  of  their  offices,  but  the  names  of 
thofe  offices,  which  names  fubfifled  long  after 
thofe  offices  were  aboliffied,  or  gone  into  another 
form. 

Rome  then  had  been,  by  the  Gothic  government, 
like  London,  divided  into  Wards,  or  Buryis  both 
words  fignifying  a  diflrid,  fubordinate  to  a  Bar, 
Alderman,  or  Caerdhen-al,  an  office,  which  like 
fo  many  others  of  the  Northern  ones,  came,  in 
procefs  of  time,  to  be  totally  fpiritualifed. 

In  Rome,  at  this  day,  an  inferior  officer  of  Ju- 
flice  is  called  Sbirro,  from  IJld-Bir ;  ex  Jiidice  (yuan' 
datus  is  underflood). 

Barigello,  Bar,  or  Marreifchall,  a  Maffialfea- 
tipflaffi 

Barone,  a  term  of  reproach  in  Italy,  fignified 
one  that  had  been  brought  to  the  Bar,  or  had 
been  had  before  a  Judge  for  fome  mifdemeanour. 
It  anfwers  to  the  French  expreffion,  Un  homme  re- 
fris  de  JuJike. 

Bar,  Bir,  Fair,  Peer,  Maire,  all  fignifying 
Judge,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the 
word  Peerage,  which  follows. 


A  Biiry^  in  the  country,  whether  a  manfion-houfe,  a  caflle, 
or  a  town,  always  fignified  a  place  where  a  Court-leet,  or  a  Court 
of  Law,  was  held.  In  the  City  of  London,  a  Bury  had  the 
fame  fignification.  The  word  Palace  had  originally  the  like 
fenfe,  the  center,  or  place,  of  Public  Juftice.  Thence  it  is  that, 
in  France,  the  Maire  du  Palais^  was  abfolutely  not  a  domeitic 
officer  of  the  King,  but  the  authorifed  miniller  of  Juftice ;  the 
King,  at  that  time,  being  confidered  as  only  the  Generalilfimo, 
who  had  left  that  capital  Fundlion  to  the  Mayor,  or  Judge  of  the 
Court,  which  w'as  the  original  conftitution  of  the  Gauls;  the 
charader  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  being  abfolutely  an  incroach^ 
ment  of  the  military  power  on  the  civil. 
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PEERAGE. 


Many  things,  which  are  the  mofl:  currently  re¬ 
ceived,  would,  on  a  fair  examination,  come  out 
to  be  totally  falfe  :  Nothing  is  more  readily  de¬ 
rived  than  our  word  Peer  from  Fairy  and  that 
from.  Par,  equal.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of 
inftances,  of  the  French  running  away  from  their 
antient  language,  or  Gallic,  in  favor  of  deducing 
their  words  from  the  Latin,  -upon  any,  the  lead:, 
encouragement  from  an  analogy  of  fenfe  ;  fome- 
times  without  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  their  Lit  de  Ju- 
Jlicey  where  lit  is  but  a  dialecdiical  variation  from 
our  word  Leety  Lawy  but  can  never  be  tortured 
into  any  relation  to  a  bed. 

As  to  the  word  Pary  it  fliould  be  Bary  a  Judget 
but  becaufe  the  twelve  Bars  of  the  Gauls  were 
co-ordinate,  they  were  called  Pares, 

In  the  antient  Armoric  language,  you -will  find 
the  town  of  Parisy  called  Baris  (which  does  not 
much  matter,  as  the  B  and  P  v/ere  conflantly  con¬ 
vertible),  becaufe  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  twelve 
Judges,  or  head-feat  of  juftice,  of  a  great  diftrift. 
It  was  alfo  called  Lutetia,  with  the  addition  of 
Parifiorum:  Here  Lutetia  is  not  very  probably 
from  Lutiwiy  ?nitdy  no  more  than  Paris  is  from  the 
famous  Paris  of  Troy,  as  Rigor d  derives  it  f,  a 

*  It  has  been  a  very  antient  cudom,  for  efpecially  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  to  afFedl  much  the  number  12.  Twelve  Judges. 
Twelve  Jury-men.  The  Druid-bifhop,  and  his  tuoel-ve  Clerks. 
Twelve  ApolUes.  Twelve  hgnsof  the  Zodiac,  a  Druidical  device. 
T'welve  Provinces  of  Etruria,  Cfc. 

•j-  1  fhould  imagine  that  an  afiinity  between  the  name  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  feducer  of  Helen,  might  be  rather 
lets  forcedly  made  out;  on  an  adoption  of  my  idea,  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyffey  were  originally  Celto-Etrufcan  poems,  tranfiated 
into  the  Greek. 

For  the  frequency  with  which  the  flories  cf  tbofe  poems  occur, 
in  the  antienteil  Eirul'caa  Baifo  relievos,  feals,  and  other  monu- 

name 
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name  which  he  fays  expreffes  the  bravery  of  the 
people.  Lutetia  Farifiorwn^  etimologically  wrii- 


ments,  with  names  infcribed  in  Etrufcan  chara£lers,  the  Count  de 
Caylus  gives  this  reafon,  that  thofe  works  of  Homer  had,  by  their 
beauty,  fo  inflamed  and  filled  the  imagination  of  their  mofi:  ce¬ 
lebrated  artifts,  that  they  took  their  fubjefls  from  them.  This 
is  nothing  but  what  more  than  one  modern  nation  has  done  flnce. 

But  to  this  reafon  I  have  two  objedions  to  oppofe,  which  I 
fubmit  to  the  reader. 

la  the  firfl:  place,  that  imitativenefs  does  not  Hand  with  the 
original  charader  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  early  ages,  efpecially 
as  the  highefl;  Etrufcan  antiquides  have  a  nearer  conformity  to 
the  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  moll;  refpeds  appear  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  connexion  with  the  Greeks.  This  argument, 
1  confefs,  fingly  confldered,  is  not  unanfvverable :  but  it  receives 
a  great  corroboration  from  the  following  one,  to  wit. 

That  the  proper  names  of  the  perfonages,  whether  divine  or 
human,  in  thofe  poems,  are  obvioufly  without  fenfe  or  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  Greek  ;  whereas,  traced  into  the  Celtic,  even  in  its  com¬ 
pound  flate  (for  the  Greek  itfelf  is  refolvable  into  the  elementary 
Celtic  monofyilables),  thofe  names  are  pregnant  with  charader 
and  defcription. 

Giraidus  Cambrenfls,  Sir  John  Price,  Sheringham,  and  other 
Britifli  antiquaries,  have  traced  many  of  the  proper  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Trojan  Heroes,  to  the  Welfti,  fome  lefs,  fome  more 
happily.  But  this  proper  name  of  Paris,  which  gives  rife  to  this 
note,  Sheringham  derives,  I  think  not  quite  fo  clearly  as  might 
be  wiflied,  for  the  fenfe,  from  Par^  a  fpear.  My  idea  may  not  be 
jufler,  but  it  is  different. 

It  is  certain  that  in  many  countries,  efpecially  in  antient  times, 
the  name  by  which  a  man  w'as  commonly  known,  took  its  origin 
from  fome  remarkable  circumftance  of  his  life,  of  his  charader, 
or  of  his  perfon.  To  inflfl  on  fo  notorious  a  point  is  fuperfluous : 
but  how  far  I  may  err,  or  fucceed  in  the  application,  I  do  not 
prefume  to  decide. 

Being  very  clear  that  Par  is  a  word  of  the  highefl:  antiquity  for 
yudge^  may  not  the  circumflance  of  Paris  being  chofen  judge  of 
the  three  Goddeffes,  have  given  that  name;  as  it  is  plain  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  that  it  was  not  his  firfl:  or  earliefl  appellation  ?  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  my  fufpicion  of  Helena’s  being  a  gen.erical 
name  for  concubine.  However,  in  this  prefumpticn,  true  or  faiie, 
fblid,  or  only  ingenious  in  the  bad  fenfe  of  merely  ingenious, 
that  is  to  lay  wdlh  no  foundation,  but  iij  chimera,  Paris^  in  the 
quality  of  yudge,  has  a  greater  right  to  claim  affinity  with  Paris, 
the  feat  of  Judge:,  than  by  Rigord’s  giving  to  the  Parijians  no 
jufler  a  foundation  for  their  fame  of  bravery,  than  the  name  of 
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tda  would  be  Leeteth-Bar-eys^  a  Judiciary  difl;ri(fl 
governed  by  the  Judges  reiident  on  an  Ifland 

Juftice  feat.  Judges  of  the  Ifland.  i 

Leet-eth,  Bar  -  Ey’s.  The  antient  Lutetian  or 
'Paris,  being  in  fa61:  an  Ifland,  which  had  a  great 
difl:ri6I  fubordinate  to  it ;  whence  Lutetia  Parifio- 
rum.  It  was  even,  after  the  name  of  proper  Gaul 
had  merged  in  that  of  France,  called  France. 

It  was  not  the  only  place  that  took  its  name 
from  being  the  feat  of  Judgment.  The  Montharry, 
Bar-im-Aube,  .S^r-fur-Seine,  all  have  this  Bar, 
in  the  fenfe  of  Judge  or  Judgment,  for  their  fource: 
much  more  probably  than  from  Bard,  a  word, 
which  I  take  to  have  another  derivation.  The 
word  Bar,  in  this  fenfe  of  Juflice,  anfwers  to  Playe, 
or  Gaw,  both  meaning  a  place  for  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Juflice.  Thus  Barde-Diic,  or  B arraducuni 
is  analogous  to  Haga-Comitum.  Brifgaw  includes 
both,  being  a  contradion  oi  Bar  if -Gaw.  Even  in 
Greek,  Bizpt;  is  a  kind  of  Court  of  Juflice. 

'  “  Cour  fuffifanvnent  garnle  de  Pairs,’’  is  ra¬ 
ther  lefs  forcedly  interpreted,  the  Court  fufEciently 
furnifhed  with  Judges,  than  if  you  fubflitute  the 
word  Peers,  in  the  fenfe  of  Equals..  Thence  the 
word  Bar-on  of  the  Exchequer,  is  one  of  the  head 
Judges  of  the  Exchequer.  The  v/ord  Barony 
flgnified  a  certain  difl:ri6l  fubje£l  to  a  Bar-on,  or 
Judge,  which  is  a  word  of  great  importance  to  un- 
derfland  rightly,  by  the  reduction  of  it  to  its  true 
defignation.  The  Houfe  of  Peers  is  properly  the 
Houfe  of  Bars,  or  Judges.  The  terminative  on 
being  adventitious  to  it,  and  there  means  principal. 
Here,  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  that  the  Maire  du 

Parisf  of  whom  Hedor,  who  knew  him,  appeared  to  have  quite 
another  opinion. 

Leet^  in  the  fenfe  of  Judice,  gave  its  name  to  certain  didrids 
of  land,  Kent,  for  example,  had  many  divifions  called  Leets^  or 
heths.  The  antient  u  was  mod  pronounced  ee^  as  the  Greek  rc- 
gives  in  J?'rencii  tiran,  pronounced  ieerafi, 

i.  .  .  , 
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Palais,  was  the  Judge,  or  rather  Lord  Chief  Ju- 
ilice,  in  diflinftion  from  Koi,  or  King,  as  being 
trudee  for  the  nation  and  the  Judiciary  power, 
as  the  King  was  for  the  Military,  which,  by  care- 
lefsnefs,  or  rather  agreeably  to  ancient  ciidom, 
■certain  kings  left  to  its  return  to  the  Maine,  who 
at  length  fupplanted  them,  and,  by  uniting  both, 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  defpotihii,  which  has 
at  length  taken  place.  However,  Baron)nh  a  pure¬ 
ly  Judiciary  title.  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
Parifh  fignifies  a  region,  or  diftricl,  under  a  Bar, 
or  Judice  of  Peace.  A  Barrider  was  one  qualified  ' 
to  be  a  Judge.  The  French  have  their  word 
Pretre  from  this  Barrider,  ,a  word  now  employed 
in  a  different  fenfe.  Lord  Lyttelton,  page  79  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Hidory  of  Henry  the 
fecond,  treats  the  circumdance  of  the  Barons  coin¬ 
ing  in  their  own  names,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  monarchy  ;  fo  difficult  is  it  not  to  judge  of  pad 
things,  by  the  ideas  at  prefent  annexed  to  the 
names  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  high  Bars, 
or  Bar-hons,  had  originally  a  territorial  Jurifdiri:!- 
on,  v/hich  intitled  them,  within  their  refpeflive 
didricls,  to  every  ad  of  conditutional  Sovereignty^ 
The  High,  or  greater  Barons,  fo  called  to  didin- 
guifh  them  from  the  Judices  of  a  Paridt,  or  lower 
Bars,  had  all  their  officers,  with  the  fame  names 
as  thofe  of  the  crown,  Chancellor,  Judges,  or  Ey- 
knights,  under  themfelves,  &c.  They  had  efpe- 
dally  the  prerogative  of  coining  money,  of  which 
however  they,  rarely  made  any  ufe  :  it  being 
too  expenfive  in  a  country  where  there  was  a  very 
little  coined  money  in  currency  ;  and  even  thofe 
who  did  coin  their  money,  made  fo  bad  a  ufe  of 
that  right,  by  the  bafenefs  of  its  metal,  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  alloy,  that,  growing  into  a  general  nuifance, 
it  was  at  length  abrogated,  and  the  power  of  coin¬ 
ing,  very  properly,  excl ufi vdy  annexed  to  the 
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royal  mint.  In  France,  where  the  fame  grievance 
was  felt,  the  King  purchafed  of  feveral  of  the 
Barons  their  right  of  coinage,  and  many  of  them 
voluntarily  fuffered  it  to  be  abolifhed  by  ;2o;2-ufe. 
Baronies  exiiled  before  that  the  Reichs,  or  landed 
property,  from  allodial,  came  to  be  feudal,  which 
introduced  quite  a  new  fyflem  of  government  a- 
mong  them.  At  prefent,  landed  property  is  re¬ 
verted  to  the  rdlodial  tenure,  but  not  without  re¬ 
taining  a  great  part  of  the  feudal.  A  or 

Baron,  in  his  Judiciary  Capacity,  was  fuperior  to 
any,  in  only  a  Military  one :  the  OJfHce  of  King 
was  but  a  fecondary  to  it,  and  meant  no  more 
than  a  General  in  the  fervice  of  his  Shire,  or 
Country  ;  and  at  length  his  higheft  prerogative 
-  came  from  the  ingraftment  of  his  military  power 
into  the  Judiciary  one,  when  he  became  Primus 
inter  Pares,  or  the  Head  Baron  of  the  Land. 
When  he  made  war  on  the  Barons,  he  was  often- 
eft,  more  properly,  in  the  cafe  of  rebellion,  than 
they. 

Breyher,  is  another  Britifh  word  for  a  Baron. 
It  forms  thus ;  Bar-Ey-Her,  a  Judge  of  the  Land. 
This  word  Bar  too  admits  of  a  very  extenfive  fig- 
nification  ;  a  Burgher,  ox  freeman,  was  called  a  Bar- 
?nan,  or  Bur  man.  The  w^ord  Free,  is  itfelf  a  con- 
tradlion  of  Bar-ey,  which  means  one  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Law,  or  of  that  political 
corporation,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  hands 
for  redus  in  Curia,  In  dill;in6lion  from  outlaws, 
and  from  haves who  had  not  the  privilege  of 
free  perfons.  The  word  Borough,  fo  near  that  of 
Bury,  differs  but  little  as  to  the  fenfe,  as  it  figni- 
fies  a  place,  or  town  incorporated,  and  having 

*  Slave,  a  word  corrupted  from  Icht^  s-gUle,  adfcripiitlus  gle- 
hce.  1  have  fome  reafon  to  think  the  Remans  introduced  the 
cuHoni  of  tilling  the  land  with  Haves,  which  gave  rile  to  this  mon¬ 
grel  word. 

municipal 
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municipal  offices  of  its  own:  a  place,  in  fliort,  of 
Jullice. 

Bar^  Par,  or  Peer,  never  however  had,  in  the 
Law”,  unlefs  by  an  abufe  of  the  fimilarity  of  found, 
the  fenfe  of  eqaaii  A  man  tried  by  his  Peers,  was 
a  man  tried  by  his  lawful  Judges :  It  was  by  par¬ 
ticular  privilege  that  Peers  were  only  to  be  tried 
by  Peers  :  If  this  derivation,  or  rather  reclification, 
fhould  be  admiffible,  the  word  Lord  Par-amount 
fliould  be  more  fenfibly  fpelt  Bar-amount,  or  fu- 
preme  Judge,  Seigneur  Suzerain*  To  Perleymot, 
may  be  preferred  Bar-ley-mot,  an  affembly  of  the 
Judges,  or  depofitaries  of  the  Law,  in  the  nature 
of  the  Phefmothetre  of  Athens,  which  is  certainly 
no  violent  flrain  of  fenfe  or  found,  in  lieu  of  Par^ 
lement,  one  of  thofe  French  words,  in  which  the 
modern  French  have  run  away  from  the  antient 
Gallic.  Parlement  is  rank  nonfenfe,  to  exprefs 
the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  People,  for  what  I 
to  talk*  They  might  as  well  have  called  it  a 
Chriftening,  or  convention  of  goffips :  as  a  Baro- 
ny,  in  the  antient  Law,  importing  the  right  of 
Peerage  (Barage),  was  an  eleclive  office  belonging 
to  a  certain  diflricl  of  land,  it  was  poffieffed  by  the 
territorial  tenure,  and  went  away  with  it.  The 
dignity  was  tied  to  the  land,  till  more  modern 
laws,  or  rather  abufes,  that  came  at  length  to  have 
the  force  of  laws,  made  it  perfonal  and  hereditary. 
All  the  Druid  Biffiops  were  Barons ;  though  not 
all  Barons  were  Biffiops :  and  both  might  be  kings 
or  Generals :  an  office  however  chiefly  referved 
for  the  Pighearne,  or  Sheriff  of  the  County,  whofe 
executive  power  was  fubordinate  to  them,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  No/AO!puXaxE?,  guardians  of  the  Law,  wffiich 
wus  above  them  both.  For  though  the  Barons 
were  in  veiled  with  the  fupremacy,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  Jurifdiihions,  or  Baronies,  they  v/ere  never- 
thelefs  fubordinate  to  the  Par4ey-mots,  or  general 
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affeniblies  of  the  People,  in  the  fields  of  March 
and  May.  It  was  in  thofe  Par-ley-mots,  the  So¬ 
vereign  authority  inviolably  reiided.  There  could 
be  no  innovation  hazarded,  or,  at  leaf!,  eftabliflied, 
without  the  will,  or  confent  of  the  People.  But 
there  is  one  word  in  the  antient  'Britifli  Language, 
which  fhews  in  our  anceftors,  at  once  their  great 
reverence  to  the  Laws,  and  their  tender  confiderate-. 
nefs  of  a  good  intention  ;  for  any  action,  unlawful 
in  itfelf,  manifeflly  hazarded  for  the  public-good, 
they  had  an  appropriate  term  Mddgyflavan, 

The  Britifli  ■word  Bren,  is  now  tranilated  into 
Kingy  in  compliance  with  the  vulgar  prejudice  in 
favor  of  that  title  :  but  it  is  in  only  a  contraction 
of  Baron^  or  Breybern,  Brennus  is  the  fame  only 
with  a  Latin  termination,  a  baron  ;  in  fiiort,  a  title, 
in  its  judiciary  capacity,  fuperior  to  that  of  king, 
in  his  military,  which,  however,  it  did  not  exclude, 
though  it  did  not  imply  it. 

In  France,  at  this  very  May,  a  Dutchy  is  an  in¬ 
ferior  title,  till  erefled  into  a  Pairie^  which  is  but 
another  w^ord  for  Barony.  Due  et  Pair  does  not 
fignify,  as  it  is  in  France  vulgarly  underflood,  a 
Duke,  and  one  of  thofe  nobles  called,  ^ioxnv, 
Pares,  or  equals,  but  a  Duke  and  a  Judge,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  W'hich  lafl  title  only,  he  has  a  feat  in  the 
Parliament,  or  Par-Iey-?note,  the  affembly  of  Judg¬ 
es,  an  afiembly  which  has  not  only  loft  its  anti¬ 
ent  name,  but  from  which  the  fpirit  and  power 
have  been  long  departed.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
loft  the  name  as  vrell  as  they  ;  but,  thanks  to  our , 
genius  of  liberty,  we  ftill  retain  the  thing,  though 
with  fome  very  effential  derogations  from  the  pri¬ 
mitive  and  antient  ftate  of  the  Peerage,  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  dignity. 

I'o  inveltigate  this  point  fairly  and  authoritative¬ 
ly,  it  is  even  in  thofe  remote  ages  antecedent  to 
Julius  Cefar’s  invafion,  wdieii,  by  the  falfeft  of  all 
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confequences  from  the  plaineft  of  all  premiffes, 
the  Britons  are  imagined  to  have  been  little  better 
than  favages,  though,  in  fa£l,  they  were,  even  at 
that  time,  under  the  moft  admirable  of  all  human 
governments  ;  but,  like  all  other  human  things, 
not  exempt  from  faults,  and  efpecially  that  capital 
one  which  had  brought  Spain  and  Gaul  under  fub- 
je6i:ion  to  a  foreign  power,  the  fault  of  being  di¬ 
vided  into  too  many  petty  {hires  or  independent 
cantonments,  of  which  their  Policy  had  not  pro- 
‘ tided  a  fufficient  fpirit  and  means  of  a  federative 
union  and  concert  of  adlion  againfl  a  common 
enemy. 

But,  under  that  druidical  Syftem,  the  Barons  or 
Dignitaries  of  the  Law  conftituted  the  fupremeju- 
rifdiri:ion,  and,  by  what  we  can  gather  from  the 
Roman  authors  themfelves,  their  fludy  for  a  quali¬ 
fication  for  that  employ  was  long  and  fevere.  The 
examination  of  the  candidates  for  ordination,  which 
was  a  preparation  for  a  commiilion  of  the  Peace, 
was  confidered  as  a  ceremony  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance  :  and  the  impofition  of  hands,  the  Pen- 
tick-ghafl:  to  convey  this  Khadegajl  *  or  fpirit  of 

Rhadegaji^  in  the  antient  language,  was  the  fpirit  of  Council 
or  authority,  which  was  on  this  occafion  invoked.  Thence  the 
term  now  in  ufe  of  a  Student  being  called  to  the  Bar  :  thence  too 
the  word  Ad^ocatus  :  which  the  Greeks  have  tranflated 
or  Paraclety  with  this  difference,  that  the  Druidical  holy  ghoft  or 
Rhadegaji  was,  on  this  occalion,  underflood  to  relate  folely  to 
Judiciary  purpofes ;  but,  by  the  Chriftian  divines,  the  word  re¬ 
ceived  a  fandification  in  a  theological  fenfe.  If  I  was  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  mere  fimilarity  of  founds,  I  fhould  be  tempted 
to  fufped  fomething  more  than  mere  chance  in  the  nearnefs  of  the 
word  Paraclet  to  Bar-ey-call'd^  or  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Law  : 
a  Barrifler  in  fhort. 

When  the  famous  Manichaeus,  which  was  ^  generical,  not  a 
proper  name,  as  he  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  Druids, 
who,  being  converted  to  Chriflianity,  did  not  admit  enough  of 
the  dodrine  to  fatisfy  the  predominant  party  of  the  church  at  that 
time,  called  himfelf  a  Paraclet,  it  was  undoubtedly  nothing  morjg 
than  a  defignation  of  his  degree  of  profeflion  of  tlie  Law,  an  ad- 
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Council  on  the  Druidical  day  of  Apollo  (the  fun), 
fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  (which  anfwers  as  to 
jthe  name  to  our  Whit-funday ^  or  Candidate -funday 
was  made  one  of  the  capital  feftivals  of  the  Country. 
So  that,  under  that  antient  difpenfation,  the  na¬ 
tional  Peers  or  Barons  had  been  prepared,  by  a 
due  courfe  of  improvement,  for  afpiringto  the  great 
and  noble  taHc  of  the  adminiflration  of  Juflice  and 
Government  of  the  State.  This  was  the  reign  of 
the  gown,  by  the  Judiciary  Spirit  of  the  Laws. 

After  fublifling  for  ages,  this  Government  came 
to  be  abolifhed.  The  Romans  began  the  deftruc- 
tion,  and  fubfequent  invaiions  dniflied  it  :  utter 
barbarifm  prevailed  on  the  expujfion  of  the  Druids. 

,  The  Peers  or  Barons,  inflead  of  the  having  been 
publickly  examined  by  Judges,  and  ele&d  by  the 
voice  of  a  free  people,  more  commonly  came  into 
poffelTion  of  Baronies  by  fraud,  by  violence,  or  by 
the  private  favor  of  fome  ignprant  general,  under 
the  once  inferior  name  of  king.  The  procedure 
of  thefe  new  kind  of  Barons  was  worthy  of  this 
new  kind  of  title.  The  caufes  of  Jufticc  were  der 
cided  by  combats,  by  duels,  and  by  force  of  arms, 
The  Barons  theirfelves,  many  of  them,  efpecially 
on  the  Continent,  turned  abfolutely  highwaymen, 
having  built  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  to  fecure  their 

yocat:e  :  but  the  word  was  Seized  on  l?y  his  enemies,  as  if  he  had 
ililed  himfelf  ihe  Holy  Ghoff. 

Heu  I  qxiaiiias  isnshras  offundunt  nomina  rehus  / 

He  had  another  name  of  Itarion  ;  Cuhridusy  from  Cch-reichy 
probably  the  bead  of  forjie  little  diflricft ;  but  as  to  Maani  the  - 
Perfian  Painter,  with  whom  be  has  been  fo  ablurdly  confounded, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow  that  there  was  no:  any  the  lead  founda¬ 
tion  in  fa<5i  or  reafon  for  blendin<^  their  Tories  together,  either  m 
^he  Oriental  or  the  Weflern  account  of  them.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  St.  Auguilin  quitted  the  Mankheans  for  not  be¬ 
lieving  quite  fo  much  as  he  grew  to  do,  when  he  boaiied  of  be¬ 
lieving  points  becaufe  they  were  incredible. 

As  to  the  horrors  imytlted  to  the  Malticheans,  they  are  bc- 
neatn  contempt. 

plunder, 
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plunder,  alid  their  power  of  plundering.  This  was 
the  pure  reign  of  the  fword,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  lawlefs  military. 

At  length  thefe  abfurd  horrors,  by  mere  dint  of 
their  growing  unfufferable,  came  to  fUj^h  a  pitch  as 
to  render  their  continuance  impoiTible.  The  Peerage, 
after  various  revolutions  and  changes  of  Govern- 
menr,  came  to  wear  its  prefent  afpe^tj  but  having 
Unfortunately,  by  power  felfilhly  employed,  been 
made  hereditary,  againft  every  proteft  of  Juflice, 
of  common  fenfe,  and  efpecially  of  the  public  Wei-  ' 
fare,  we  now  fee  that  clafs  of  heteroclite  beings 
proceed,  properly  fpeaking,  neither  intirely  judi¬ 
ciary,  nor  intirely  military.  The  greatefl  caufes, 
it  is  true,  in  confequence  of  their  antient  7iame  of 
Barons  (Judges),  come  before  them,  and  in  virtue 
of  that  name  of  Judges  they  flill  decide  them  ;  but 
how  far  they  are  the  thingy  or  may  have,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  ftudied  to  qualify  themfelves  for  judging  of 
any  thing,  thofe  who  know  them  belt  may  deter¬ 
mine.  But  furely  they,  with  lefs  pretenfons  yet, 
court  and  affume  the  diftin^lions  of  purely  military^ 
titles,  fuch  as  Duke^  Marquis y  Early  Vif county 
many  of  them  without  ever  having  feen  an  arm^in 
the  field,  or  probably  ever  defiring  to  fee  one. 

COMMONS. 

Long  before  the  exiflence  of  Chriftianity,  nay, 
for  ages  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
form  of  the  government  of  this  Country,  and  of 
the  Gauls  in  general,  appears  to  have  been  by  po¬ 
pular  conventions  or  aflemblies  in  the  Mallumsy  ot 
fields  of  March  and  of  May. 

In  that  of  March,  I  have  reafon  to  think  the 
elechions  of  their  Barons  or  Magiftrates,  and  of 
their  Sherilfs  or  Generals,  tg  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  obje^ls,  together  ^yith  the  public  deter* 
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mination  on  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  the 
nation,  to  ena£i:  laws  or  pragmatic  fandions.  But 
that  of  May  turned  principally,  if  not  exclulively, 
on  diflributive  Juftice. 

As  in  thofe  early  ages  there  was  hardly  any  'na¬ 
tion,  iit.thefe  North  Weflern  parts,  whofe  diftrift 
of  Jurifdiction  was  fo  large  as  not  to  admit  the 
perfonal  alTembling  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  Mallum  or  field  confecrated  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  thefe  Far4ey~motts  confequently  included 
at  once  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  their  repre- 
fentatives. 

In  thefe  great  conventions,  Comltia,  ot  gemottSy  the 
Bars  or  Barons  had  doubtlefs  aconfiderable  influence 
over  the  colle^live  body  of  the  people  ;  but  thefe 
■were  neverthelefs  fo  far  confulted,  that  no  Law  or 
Bill  could  pafs  without  their  confent. 

The  Blehifcitum  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
which  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  Druidical 
model  of  popular  liberty,  gives  a  tolerably  juft 
idea  of  the  necelTity  of  the  Commons  palling  a  Bill 
to  give  it  the  force  of  law  ;  which,  when  paflTed, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Barons  or  Judges,  to  fee 
to  the  obfervance  of  it,  and  to  preferve  it  inviolable. 
They  were  officially  the  voixoovXccKlsgy  and,  though 
ele(flive,  they  were  probably  for  life  :  whereas 
the  Office  of  General y  of  Quin  (King),  was,  in  moft 
Ih ires,  and  probably  in  the  antienteft  times,  only 
temporary  and  occafional,  or  at  beft  anniverfary, 
however  fome  of  them,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the 
Judiciary  Power  declined,  came,  like  the  Barons,  to 
be  within  that  great  and  effential  law,  the  Ba- 
nijiry  Law,  at  this  moment  fubfifting  in  refpedi:  to 
the  Emperors  of  Germany  (wdien  a  King  of  the 
Romans  is  chofen),  and  to  certain  ecclefiaftical  dig¬ 
nitaries  on  the  Continent. 

However,  the  March  Gemotts  w^ere  ftiled  Com¬ 
mon-councils,  or  Amply  Commons ;  but  in  May,  that 

of 
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of  the  Judiciary  Affizes,  or  SelTions  of  Juftice,  took 

from  thence  the  name  of  Ey-commons^  or  Law- 

meetings.  The  Greeks  of  Conflantinople,  to  whom 

the  Chriftian  religion  defcended  from  the  Chrifli- 

ans,  Britons,  and  Gauls,  who  compofed  the  flower 

and  flrength  of  Conftantine’s  army,  prefled  this 

word,  as  they  did  many  other  purely  Celtic  ones, 

into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  tortured  it  into 

that  barbarifmof  Oecumenicaly  becaufe, 

N.  B.  becaufe  they  refpeded  the  whole  habitable 
! 

thefe  Ej -commons y  or  Fields  of  Majy  the 
People,  if  they  faw  caufe,  depofed  or  puniflred 
their  Popes,  their  Bifliops,  their  Barons,  and  their 
Kings.  This  difpofltion  lafled  even  after  Chrifti- 
anity.  Bernard y  a  King  of  Italy,  and  Nephew  to 
Lewis  the  DebonnairCy  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Ey -commons y  and  the  famous  Queen  Brunc- 
haut  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horfes. 

Every  Ihire,  every  municipal  town  in  Britain, 
when  a  town  or  circular  flaccade  came  to  have  a 
political  incorporation,  had  its  inalluniy  or  commons y 
fo  called  from  the  Commons  aflembling  on  the  fpot 
dedicated  to  that  ufe.  Thefe  aflemblies  had  re- 
fpedively  various  names,  as  Folk-mote y  Ward-inoU^ 
Mallum-motey  Par-ley-motey  or  Amply  gemotes.  As 
to  the  word  Wittenagemotey  I  am  not  perfedlly  clear 
that  it  bears  the  fenfe  generally  afligned  to  it,  of  the 
Gemotey  of  the  Wittingy  or  wife.  It  does  not  feem 
to  have  generality  enough  to  exprefs  a  great  na^ 
tional  aflembly,  and  has  more  the  air  of  fignifying 
a  feledt  or  frivy-counciU  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  it  a  mongrel  word,  formed  by  a  coalefcence, 
of  which  the  firfl  modern  part  explains  the  laft  an- 
tient  one,  meeting  or  gemotCy  the  m  converting  as 
ufual  with  us  into  a  w.  Thus  the  firfl:  fillable  of 
falt-cellarsy  explains  the  French  word  falieresy  cor- 
ruptedly  fpelt  cellars.  There  are  many  more  ex¬ 
amples 
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araples  of  this  kind*  However,  I  lay  ilo  ftrefs  012 
this  conjefture. 

In  thefe  Par-ley-mots,  every  a£l:  that  was  palTed 
was  called  Dun-wallo,  the  %vlll  done  or  enabled,  or 
flacittm  generale ;  the  Greeks  too  caught  hold  of  this 
word,  and  formed  that  mongrel  term,  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  pragmatica  fandlio^  an  exprelTion  which 
does  not,  I  think,  appear  to  have  been  employed  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  St.  Auguftin.  It  fignifies  an  ad  of 
the  People  ratified  by  the  Sovereign,  in  virtue  of 
their  authority.  Cambden,  milled  by  Jefferey  of 
Monmouth,  and  others,  attributed  to  aBritilh  King, 
the  name  of  Dunwallo  Malmufius  ;  the  firft  fig- 
nifying,  as  above  fpecihed,  a  Law,  the  other  Mai- 
hmi-moiey  a  meeting  of  the  Commons  or  general 
Affembly.  This  was  diftorted  into  a  proper  name. 
Of  Martius  (the  Campus  being  elliptic)  they  formed 
the  name  of  an  imaginary  Legillator,  whom  they 
called  Martius, 

Will  or  Bill  is  probably  the  etimon  of  the  Greek 
BsAti,  and  certainly  fo  of  the  Papal  word  Bidl  for 
his  edicts  or  Laws.  It  alfo  gives  you  the  true  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  name  of  Wiltjhirey  which  was  unqueftion-  ' 
ably  the  feat  of  the  grand  Britilh  affembly,  or 
meeting  of  the  nations,  in  Salilbury-plains.  Malms- 
bury  is  a  contra61:ion  of  Mallumsburyy  or  place  of 
Juftice,  relative  to  the  great  Malluniy  and  convenient 
for  that  great  conflux  of  the  nations,  or  but  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  various  nations  or  fliires  of 
Britain,  to  thofe  plains,  where  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
thofe  ftupendous  remains  of  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
coeval  probably  to  the  Piramids  of  Egypt,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  contrived  for  a  much  nobler  ufe.  The  word 
Salijhury,  or  Sarifbury^  is  a  corruption  of  Z’Ar-ey’s 
Bury ;  the  Stone  Seat  of  Juftice  The  Choir-gaur 

*  Jr  and  equally  fignified  in  the  an  tient  language:  and 
though  ID  oft  feats  or  circles  of  Juftice,  in  thofe  ages,  were  of  ftone/ 
ihis  was  called  Z’ar-Ey’s  Bury,  or  Saliibury, 

fo 
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fo  falflely  tranfiated,  Chorea  Gigantiimy  or  Choir  of 
the  GianiSy  is  much  more  plaufibly  to  be  interpre¬ 
ted,  the  Great  Choir y  or  Circle. 

Wiltjlnre  was  probably  chofen  by  the  Britons  as 
the  moil  mediterranean  (hire,  being,  one  may  fay,  in 
the  very  heart  of  their  country  :  in  fliort,  many  of 
the  names  of  places  in  that  (hire  retain  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  difcernible  traces  of  the  antienteil  Britifh 
words,  all  charafteriftics  of  the  deftination  of  that 
fliire,  for  the  feat  of  the  great  Ey-cumeniqal  Coun¬ 
cils  or  Ey-commons  of  Britain. 

It  was  in  thefe  plains  fpecifically  that  moil  pro¬ 
bably  the  idea  of  a  Nation  forming  a  Parliament  by 
its  reprefentatives  took  birth ;  as  the  populoufnefs 
of  fuch  an  extenfive  country  would  never  admit  of 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  its  different  /hires  being 
perfonally  prefent. 

The  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
feveral  (hires,  counties  and  towns,  fuch  as  they  were 
in  this  great  Alfembly,  devolved  very  naturally  on 
their  refpeftive  reprefentatives,  the  Barons ;  nothing 
being  more  natural  than  for  the  ele45i:ors  to  be  re- 
prefented  by  their  elected. 

The  greater  Barons  were  the  Barons  of  Shires 
or  extenfive  di(lri61s  ;  the  leffer  Barons  were  the 
Bars  or  Maers  of  fmaller  Jurifdi6tlons ;  or  municipal 
Magiftrates,  fuch  as  thofe  of  London,  and  other 
principal  Cities,  who  were  long  afterwards,  even 
fo  late  as  under  the  Saxon  kings,  (bled  Barons. 

But  when  the  higher  Baronies  became  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  their  great  and  facred  trull  was  converted 
by  martial  law  into  the  property  of  private  fami¬ 
lies,  an  alteration,  of  which  a  few  conveniencies 
were  out-balanced  by  a  thoufand  difadvantages, 
the  Barons,  or  Peers,  on  ceafmg  to  be  ele£i:ive,  not 
only  from  that  inftant  ceafed  to  reprefent  the 
People,  not  only  fell  a  dead  weight  upon  them,  by 
ufurping  the  dues  to  aflual  merit  and  fervice,  but 
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after  that  their  antlent  fpirit  of  fovereignty  and  in¬ 
dependence  was  evaporated  in  their  contefls  and 
llruggles  with  the  king  for  the  time  being,  fome- 
times  for  the  public,  but  oftener  for  their  private 
iiitereh,  they  fell  at  laft  fo  low  as  to  be  the  impli¬ 
cit  followers  of  a  king,  the  fupports  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  tools  of  a  Court.  Our  Hiflory 
abounds  with  inftances  of  this  meannefs.  The  very 
idea  of  liberty  was  like  to  have  been  abolilhed  in 
this  country,  but  for  the  Commons,  who,  by  the 
very  a6):  of  being  elefted  by  the  People,  are  be¬ 
come  their  foie  reprefentatives.  Thence  it  is  that 
they  are  fo  properly  the  principals  in  the  great  na¬ 
tional  concern  of  the  burfal  adls,  or  money-bills. 

Nothing  however  can,  on  conhderation,  appear 
more  plain,  than  that,  before  the  higher  Barons 
became  hereditary,  the  lefler  Barons  (who,  in  af¬ 
ter-times  came  to  conftitute  what  we  now  call  the 
Houfe  of  Commons)  were  in  thofe  antient  days 
diftiiiguiflied  in  no  other  fenfe  or  degree  from  the 
great  Barons,  than  by  the  comparative  fmallnefs 
of  their  diflricls  or  jurifdi^lions.  Both,  being  elec¬ 
tive  by  the  People,  reprefented  the  People,  which 
is  but  another  word  for  tbe  Commons,  There  was 
abfolutely,  at  that  time,  no  diftinclion  neither  in 
the  name  nor  in  the  thing.  There  were  not  two 
houfes  of  Parliament :  The  capital  divifion  began 
when  the  higher  Barons  came  to  be  chofen  by  the 
King,  on  a  military  or  feudal  footing,  and  after¬ 
wards  grew  to  be  hereditary.  The  minor  Barons 
were  flill  chofen  by  the  people  ;  but  even  the  word 
Barons,  with  refpefl  to  being  m.embers  of  the 
lower  houfe,  received,  in  procefs  of  time,  almoil 
a  total  annihilation.  It  is  flill  retained  indeed  as  to 
the  Cinque  Ports,  whofe  Barons  are,  in  the  quality 
of  elective  Barons,  members  of  Parliament.  But 
as  to  the  lefTer  Barons,  the  very  name  of  them  for 
members  is  abolifltcd  ;  the  true  caufe  of  which 
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was,_that  fo  faft  as  the  feudal  fyftem  prevailed  over 
the  allodial,  -the  Conftitution  itfelf  growing  mili¬ 
tary,  the  Judges  of  fmall  boroughs,  or  diflfi<51s, 
who,  in  that  quality,  had  been  elected,  and  were 
thereby  virtually  members  of  the  national  Par-ley- 
mo%,  had  given  Way  to  military  men.  Thefe  left 
the  State  and  government  to  the  great  Barons.  But- 
when  the  Court  itfelf  grew  fenfible  of  the  expedi- 
dience  and  utility  of  a  more  particular  reprefenta- 
tion,  the  order  of  the  leffer  Barons,  as  members, 
was  revived,  but  with  other  names ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  languifhed  under  the  difregard  or  contemp¬ 
tuous  treatment  of  the  Court,  w  ho  ufed  them  ra¬ 
ther  as  the  means  of  fupplying  its  wants,  or  of 
ferving  its  own  ends,  than  as  its  comptrollers,  or 
even  agents  in  behalf  of  the  people.  At  length, 
however,  they  came  to  feel  themfelves,  and  reco¬ 
vered  their  priftine  dignity  and  confequence,  fo 
that  the  Court  cannot  proceed  with  them  in  the 
way  of  overawing  or  affronting  them,  as  more  than 
one  Sovereign  did  formerly,  till  an  example  w^as 
made  that  put  an  effedlual  flop  to  it. 

The  Members,  however,  never  recovered  their 
true  name  of  Barons,  for  this  plain  reafon  ;  that 
they  no  longer  fcrved  in  the  Par-ley-mote  impli¬ 
citly,  and  officially,  in  virtue  of  their  being  Judges 
or  Barons ;  but  were  occafionally  chofen  by  the 
People,  merely  for  Parliamentary  fervice,  without 
any  refpe6l  to  the  judiciary  character.  The  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  indeed  an  exception,  but 
then  they  only  retain  the  bare  name  ;  the  thing 
itfelf  being,  as  to  them,  as  much  out  of  the  qucf- 
tion  as  with  other  their  fellow-members. 

In  fhort,  the  members  or  reprefentatives  of  the 
Nation,  or  of  the  Commons,  were  antiently  all 
Barons,  Judges  of  diilriffs,  great  or  fmall.  There 
was  but  one  Par-ley-mot.  The  high  Barons,  being  no 
longer  elective,  no  longer  reprefent  the  people* 
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The  I elTer  Barons,  long  fufpended,  were  atiengtli^ 
refumed,  and  are  the  foie  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  their  conftiments.  But  they  are  no  longer 
Barons  in  that  quality,  any  more  than  Aldermen 
or  Magiftrates  of  the  City  are  now  Barons,  though 
they  were  formerly  fo.  Revolutions  in  Govern¬ 
ment  have  wrought  thefe  and  many  other  changes 
both  of  names  and  things. 

PARLIAMENT-ROBES, 

From  the  very  antientefl:  times  of  Britain  and  the 
Gauls,  the  Peers,  or  Barons,  were  diftinguiflied  by 

robes  of  Jiate. 

The  Gaulifli  Bar-gown^  or  Judge’s  gown,  was,  by 
the  Latins,  called  Lacerna^Birrus,  Lacerna,  a 
gown,  Birrusy  Judge  or  Beer.  And  here  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Chriftianity  having,  in  the  very  car- 
lied  periods,  after  the  time  of  J.  Ch.  found  its 
principal  cherilbment.  precifely  in  thefe  North- 
Wedern  parts  of  Europe,  which  were  probably, 
I  might  add  demondrably,  one  of  the  fird  fcenes  of 
the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  the  Chridians  did 
not  only  deign  to  adopt  the  identical  appellation 
of  the  Druidical  dignities,  but  even  their  fpecific 
drefs.  St.  Cyprian,  when  led  to  Martyrdom,  which 
is  but  another  word  for  a  Judicial  murder,  diveded 
himfeif  of  his  Lacerna-Birrus,  or  Epifcopal  robe, 
which  didered  from  a  FalUum  in  its  being  drorter, 
and  much  in  the  form  of  what  w'e  now  call  a  Car- 
dinal,  or  Mantilla.  It  is  a  kind  of  rochet.  St.  Au- 
gudin  fpeaks  of  it,  adding  the  epithet  Birrus  fre- 
tiofus  very  properly,  for  it  was  furred  with  er?nin. 

When  a  Baron  fat  in  Judgment,  he  had,  befides 
this  Birrus,  fome  very  folemn  Infignia  ;  the  bough, 
or  fcepter,  in  one  hand ;  and  the  mound,  or  a  fphere 
or  ball,  ill  the  other:  his  crown  on  his  head. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  obferved  that  the  bought  or  wani 
of  the  Judge,  which  is  at  this  time  difcontinued, 
and  only  faintly  reprefented  by  the  trifling  circum- 
ftance  of  a  nofegay^  of  which  even  the  ancient  ufe 
is  not  fo  much  as  commonly  known  (for  the  fenfe 
of  things,  as  well  as  of  words,  is  liable  at  length 
to  become  obfolete,  or  perverted),  ranks  among 
the  primigenial  ceremonies  of  our  Britifli  anceflors. 
It  was  figuratively  taken  from  the  great  ftandard  of 
Juftice,  the  column  of  the  May,  which  it  reprefents, 
under  various  forms,  as  the  flaff  of  authority,  both 
in  the  civil  and  in  the  military.  It  was  the  rod 
(radt)  of  Juftice,  or  of  Council.  It  was  the  trun¬ 
cheon  of  the  Field  officers.  It  was  called  the  May, 
v/hich  is  but  another  word  for  lawful  authority: 
a  Mayor  received  his  name  from  this  May,  in  the 
fenfe  of  lawful  power  :  it  is  alfo  the  radical  of  the 
French  word  Fair  (the  antient  languages,  the  Welfti 
and  Erfe  for  example,  abounding  in  thofe  mutable 
confonants,  as  well  as  in  convertible  vo’wels)  of  Bar, 
Bar-hon,  Bir,  Beer,  Ver,  &c.  But  what  we  now, 
from  a  Greek  v/ord,  call  Scepter,  was  anciently 
called  Mace,  or  Vafs  ;  and  thofe  impowered  to  carry 
it  were  what  we  now  call  Nobles  men  of  fway, 
and  authority  ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Judiciary 
branch.  This  Celtic  Mace,  or  Vafs,  is  the  true  eti- 
mon  of  the  Greek  'B>x(riK£vg,  differing  in  this  from 
or  tirant,  that  this  laft  meant  a  head  of 
the  land  principally  in  the  military  fenfe ;  and  it 
was  from  the  abufe  of  the  military  power,  that  the 
name  of  tirant,  which  originally  fignified  nothing 
more  than  Prince  or  leader  of  the  forces  of  the 
ilate,  came  to  be  obnoxious  to  thofe  free  flares, 
who  would  have  the  government  purely  municipal. 


*  The  antient  Etrulcans  called  them  Foufers,  or  Bough-bearers. 
We  have  this  term  preferved  in  an  Eitrufcan  Lamina  or  plate. 
place  derives  from  the  Ma^  in  the  fenfe  of  Juilite,  or  Fas* 
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Thefe  Vajfe^  then  were  the  antiept  nobler  ;  but 
this  title  merged  at  length  in  that  of  Eytilmen^  or 
AthelingSy  which  fignifies  men  of  authority,  or  Dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Law :  as  Gentlemen,  or  Gen-til-men. 
i$  commonly  underftood  of  the  military,  though  a 
generical  word  for  men  of  principal  or  head  fami¬ 
lies.  < 

The  Boughy  Mace,  or  Scepter,  was  then  one  of 
the  Barones  Infignia.  Another  was  the  Crown. 
This  mark  of  dignity,  this  fymbol  of  power,  was 
alfo,  like  the  Mace  or  Sceptre,  taken  from  the  May, 
pr  Column  pf  Juftice,  being  reprefentative  of  the 
Garland  or  Crown,  which^  when  hung  on  the  top 
of  the  May  or  Pole,  by  the  High-Sheriff  or  Tig^ 
hearne,  was  the  great  fignal  for  convening  the 
People  to  the  Ge-Motes,  or  Affizes  of  Juftice,  and 
from  the  form  of  which  Garland  or  Crown,  that  of 
the  Barons  was  nearly  taken.  The  arches  of  it, 
which  fpring  from  the  circlet,  and  meet  together 
at  the  mound  j,  or  round-ball,  being  neceffarily  fo 
formed  to  fufpend  it  on  the  top  of  the  pole. 

This  Circle,  or  Crozvn,  figurative  of  that  of  the 
May,  was  born  by  the  Bc^rons  on  the  folemn  occa- 
fions  of  adminiftring  Juftice.  It  was  placed  round 
their  coif,  which,  at  this  day,  is  flill  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coronets  of  our 
nobility.  The  .circle  or  crown  might  be  faid  to  bind 
it.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  by  the 

Celts,  I  Eiar.  Tier,  or  Tire,  whence  Eiara,  p 
circle,  ancj  ip  the  more  modern  Larin,  Corona. 

Of  thi§  fiar  there  were  two  kinds,  the  lefer 
%ier,  and  the  greater.  The  leffer  was  called 

*  A  Va<vaJJor  fignified  one  of  an  inferior  clafs  of  nobility.  Baf- 
<vafs  -Jlr. 

f  Of  this  mound  more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

J  If  this  word  ever  penetrated  into  Perfia,  or  was  known  in 
fheir  antient  Pehlanji  language,  it  undoubtedly  pervaded  fo  faf  by 
yiieans  ot  the  Northern  Conquells, 

’  Wee^iier, 
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Wee-tier y  or  little  Mee-tievy  by  contraeboii,  Mifrey 
a  mitre.  This  kind  of  tier  was  appropriated  to 
thofe  inferior  dignitaries  who  were  AbbotSy  or  other 
fubordinates  or  fuffragans  (Sub-Bar-reichins)  to  the 
high  Barons  or  Bilhops.  The  inferiority  of  their 
power  or  rank  was  denoted  by  the  break  of  the 
Coronet y  or  Circle y  in  the  manner  it  exifls  at  prefent, 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  Bifhops  here,  who  received 
this  diminution  of  the  entire  crown,  which,  in  qua^ 
lity  of  Barons,  the  Druid  Bifiiops  originally  wore, 
and  were  fince  reduced,  in  that  refpe£f,  to  the  rank 
of  Abbots,  or  other  fubalterns,  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  military,  who  appropriated  to  themfelves 
the  enfigns  of  crown  and  coronet y  converting  into 
armorial  thofe  principally  civil  diftinftions. 

The  entire  Crowny  or  greater  T/Vr,  was  called  the 
Mor-tier :  Mory  great;  T/Vr,  crown.  This  word 
Mortier  is  fiill  retained  for  a  difi:in£l:ion  of  the  Pre- 
fidents-a-Mortier,  or  heads  of  the  Par-ley-mote  of 
Paris ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is  loft  even  to  them,  with 
the  form  of  it :  their  crown  being  reduced  to  a  coif 
or  capy  by  the  fame  arrogance  of  the  military  power, 
which,  throwing  everything  into  confufion,  ufurp- 
ed  the  Judiciary  authority  with  the  utmoft  igno¬ 
rance  how  to  ufe  it,  and,  for  fome  time,  reduced 
the  fecular  pretentions  and  honors  of  the  fpiritual 
clafs.  But  this  clafs,  under  favor  of  the  military 
illiteratenefs,  foon  took  its  revenge,  and  regained 
its  afcendant,  in  virtue  of  the  old  traditional  refpecf, 
ilill  preferved  for  the- Judiciary  authority  of  the 
Druids,  with  which  the  fpiritual  was  doubtlefs 
combined.  But  it  was  in  the  fpiritual  quality  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  Judiciary,  though  often  united  with 
it,  that  the  Chriftian  Bifiiops  carried  their  power 
to  that  height  they  were  fuffered  to  do  in  thofe 
barbarous  times,  at  which  we  now  wonder  with  fo 
little  reafon.  The  footing  on  which  they  put  their 
pretentions  was,  according  to  the  Chriftian  fiftem, 
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one ;  but,  in  thofe  ages  of  almoft  utter  darknefs,  the 
iiiiikitude  could  not  fee  the  diflincdon,  and,  confi- 
dering  in  them  the  old  government  by  their  gown^ 
preferred  it  to  that  of  the  /word.  The  antient  one 
was,  in  quality  of  a  tenure  by  Law,  more  favorable 
than  the  modern  innovating  one  by  the  fwoi'd,  of 
which  too  they  felt  the  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
ufe.  Is  was  in  virtue  of  this  fpirit  that  the  Pope 
and  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Chriftian  Church  natu¬ 
rally  enough  made  their  advantages. 

The  figure  however  of  the  Crown,  taken  from 
that  of  the  May,  and  transferred  to  the  human 
browq  was  held  in  the  moil:  inviolable  veneration. 
80  facred  was  the  circular  figure  in  general,  and 
particularly  this  of  the  May-crown,  that  it  w^as  fu- 
perftitioufiy  afFecIed,  under  the  form  of  that  cleri¬ 
cal  tonfure,  on  the  fummit  of  the  head,  which, 
from  that  particular  circumflance  of  the  crown  fi-« 
gured  by  the  circular  tonfure,  at  this  moment  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Romilh  priefls,  gave,  by  metonimy, 
the  univerfal  name  of  the  crown  of  the  Head,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  Laymen,  wdio  never  had  their  hair 
fiiaved  in  that  form,  or  the  Gownmen  who  had. 

To  the  Crown  however  of  the  Barons,  as  one  of 
the  greatefl:  Irfignla  of  Oiiice,  the  highefl  refpeft 
was  paid  :  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that, 
in  the  earlieft  ages,  the  Biiliops,  in  quality  of  high 
Barons,  or  Judges,  wwe  it  entire  and  undimini ih- 
ed  :  their  feat  was  alfo  called  the  throne.  The 
common  adjuration  to  them  was  per  Coronam  tua?n. 
The  terms  of  crozvn  and  dignity  were  peculiar  to 
the  Barons,  till  they  became  inclufively  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  King,  moll  undoubtedly  not  as  King  or 
General,  but  as  Head- Baron,  Primus  inter  Pares, 
or  iirft  Magiilrate  of  the  Nation,  when  the  crown 
of  the  Barons  flirunk  diminilhed  into  Coronets  and 
Mitres,  and  the  Royal  fceptre,  like  Aaron’s  rod, 
fwaiiowed  up  all  the  other  rods  or  fcepters  :  the 
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SherilPs  wand,  or  the  Conhable’s  dafF,  being  only 
commifTioned  by  the  royal  authority. 

It  is  remarkable  too  that  the  King,  who,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  General,  was  the  great  reprefentative  of  the 
military  power,  affumed  at  length  an  exclufive  dif* 
tin^lion,  and  bound  his  Helmet  with  the  crown^ 
whereas  the  other  crowns  or  coronets  incircle  only 
the  coifi  or  Judge’s  cap.  The  King’s  is  what  the 
French  call.  La  Couronne  fermee,  one  of  the  Inftg* 
nia  appropriated  to  him  in  quality  of  Generalijji* 
mo  The  Pearls  or  Beads  alfo,  over  the  circlet 
in  other  crowns,  and  which  are  the  fimbols  of  peace ^ 
give  v/ay  here  to  that  kind  of  flowers  or  foliage, 
called  Fleuronsy  but  which  were  in  fa6l:  meant  to 
reprefent,  alluflvely  to  the  military  power,  the 
heads  of  fpears  and  lances,  WTought  into  that  fort 
of  flower-work  p.  When  it  was  purely  a  radial 
crown,  it  reprefented  merely  the  points  of  fwords. 
This  mufl:  have  been  a  very  antient  form  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  crown,  Alice  the  Greeks  and  Latins  gave 
it  to  their  Gods^  who  were  undoubtedly  in  their 
origin  Celtic  generals.  But  when  that  origin  was 
loft,  the  radial  crown  was  imagined  to  be  imitative 
of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  neither  the  Britons 
nor  the  Gauls  ever  worftiiped,  though  they  had 

*  When  Blazonry  was  ereded  into  a  feparate  art  (the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  were  however  much  more  antient)  in  the  eleventh. 
Century,,  it  is  probable  that  the  bearings  of  the  Crown,  Coro¬ 
nets,  and  Mitres,  were  firfl  afcertained  nearly  as  we  now  have 
them. 

f  The  Lillies  in  the  arms  of  France  have  been  faid  to  b,e 
nothing  but  the  heads  of  fpears^  or  of  halberds.  The  word  L/j, 
in  the  fenfe  of  is  ?Lrebus  Li,  which  fignifies  Juftice,  the 
feat  of  which,  canopy,  and  back,  began  in  the  Gauls,  to  be  pon¬ 
dered  with  thefe  Lillies,  or  rather  heads  of  fpears,  when  firh:  the 
military  judges  were  obliged  by  Law  to  defend  their  decifion  by 
their  Lances  or  fpears.  I  he  challenge  of  Judges  was  then /zV^- 
rally  a  defiance  of  them  to  combat  in  maintenance  of  their  Judg¬ 
ment.  Thence  our  exprefiion  to  challenge  a  Juryman, 
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it  m  the  igreatefl  veneration*  Sunday  was  theif 
day  of  injl:ru£l:ion. 

As  to  the  Barons,  purely  Barons,  that  is  to  fay 
Judges,  without  any  adulteration  of  thofe  military" 
titles  of  King,  Duke,  Count,  or  Earl,  Marquifs, 
the  circlet  of  their  crowns  bore  only  Pearls,  or 
rather  Beads,  which  were  the  reprefentatives  in 
miniature  of  the  great  Bead,  or  Mound,  which  top¬ 
ped  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  that  which  the  Judge 
held  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fimbol  of  Peace,  of  which  himfelf  was 
guardian,  and  from  which  we  derive  the  prefen^ 
name  of  JuJiice  of  Peace,  every  Baron  and  Bar 
being  fuch  in  his  own  diflrift.  Mun,  with  the 
common  Celtic  epagogics,  t  or  d,  whence  Mounts, 
or  Mounds 

However  it  is  from  this  word  Mun,  in  the  fenfe  of 
Peace,  that  the  words  nmnia  and  municipal  are  de¬ 
rived  f.  Ead  has  the  fame  fignification,  with  the 
idea  of  legal  included,  and  expreffed*  It  gives  the 
Word  Bead, 

It  may  not  be  from  the  purpofe  to  add  here  that 
even  the  tuft,  or  apex,  on  the  fummit  of  the  Judge’s 
cof  or  cap,  was  an  official  ornament.  At  Rome, 
the  Elamens  took  their  name  from  this  diflin£lion, 
fo  great  a  one  was  it  reckoned  ;  though,  with  them, 
it  was  a  mark  of  a  purely  fpiritual  office. 

*  Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  antient  words  fignlfying 
the  vvorld,  Mundus  and  Bydh  or  Bead,  both  exprefs  the  idea  of 
habitation,  and  are  both  tipified  by  a  miind  or  bead.  But  whether 
this  be  matter  of  mere  chance,  or  whether  it  may  juftify  a  con- 
jedlure,  that  the  Druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fphericity  of  the 
world,  and  thus  ingenioufly,  in  the  word  and  emblem,  combined 
the  defeription  of  the  habitable  globe,  is  left  to  the  reader’s  own 
Judgment,  Our  word  'world  would  feem»  at  the  firfl  found,  to 
fignify  its  rotation  ;  but  I  rather  think  it  is  from  ow,  water,  er, 
earth,  and  matter  or  plcnmn,  the  materia  terraquea. 

*  Munus,  a  prefent,  detives  differently,  being  a  variation  of 
our  word  boon, 

CON- 
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CONVENTS. 


The  infLitution  of  Convents  was  purely  Druidi^^ 
calj  at  lead  in  the  North- weflern  parts  of  Europe^ 

I  malie  this  didindlion,  becaufe  there  have  exifled 
in  the  Ead,  from  the  earl  led  times,  thefe  kind  of 
fequedered  Colleges,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  my 
prefent  concern. 

The  Convents,  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  were 
founded  by  fome  of  the  mod  learned  of  the  Dru¬ 
ids,  retiring  from  the  world,  and  devoting  them-  . 
lelves  to  dudies,  and  a  contemplative  life.  As 
fuch  a  fidem  could  but  ill  fuit  with  the  cares  of  a 
wife  and  family,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  extend  the 
injoinedor  inditutional  celibacy  of  their  batchelor- 
fliip  *  {Bas'fcholar  fbip)  beyond  that  term  of  mi¬ 
nority.  In  this  they  have  been  mimicked  by  the 
Romidi  monks. 

Druid(2  mgeniis  celfiores,  ut  'Pythagom  aiiBoritas 
decrevit ,  fodaliiiis  adjirictl  confortiis^  quajiionibus  oc* 
cultariim  reriim^  altarii?nque  eredii funt, 

Marcellmus  is  in  this  very  jud,  except  where  he 
brings  in  the  authority  of  Pythagoras,  who,  on 
allowing  it  to  be  the  proper  name-  of  a  man,  mud 
have  been  many  ages  more  modern  than  Druddifm^^ 
Nothing  however  needs  be  plainer  than  that  their 
convents  are  here  indicated  by  the  word  fodalitiis„ 
and  feliowfhip  by  confortiis, 

*  I  do  not,  in  this  term  of  Bas-fchclar-Jhip,  employ  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  the  moll  ftridtly  archaical,  or  ntareft  to  the  refuit  of  the 
anaiitical  etimology  (a  latitude  I  alfo  ufe  in  other  words)  but  that 
orthography  which  will  the  moll  readily  prefent  the  primordial 
fenfe.  For  example,  the  antient  word  for  fcholar  was  caller 
(whence  Clems  and  Clergy) ;  but  as  that  is  not  io  generally  obvious^ 
and  might  require  flopping  tedioufly  at  every  word  for  an  expla¬ 
nation,  I  prefer  the  lefs  fcrupulous  exaclnefs,  as  being  lefs  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  reader  ;  without  this  latitude’s  being  at  all  at  the 
«xpcnce  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  exprellioa, 

H  A 
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A  reniintiatlon  of  matrimony  being,  at  this  in- 
ftant,  forbidden  to  the  Fellows  of  Colleges,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  relick  of  Conventual  Druidifm,  on 
which  the  llomidi  exteniion  of  celibacy  to  all  Di- 
viiies  in  general  was  mahifeflly  founded. 

Indeed  all  deep  ftudies  feem  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  this  lingle  life.  It  was  not  but  till  the 
later  ages  that  the  Students  or  Profeffors  of  Phyfic, 
who,  imitatively  of  the  Druids,  were  included  in 
the  clergy  of  the  Romifh  church,  had  liberty  to 
marry,  and  were,  as  we  may  fay,  totally  feculari- 
zed. 

The  marrying,  or  not,  made  a  diftin^lion,  be¬ 
tween  the  monaftic  and  fecular  clergy,  who,  in 
the  firib  ages  of  Chriflianity,  were  allowed  to 
marry,  and  even  to  cohabit  with  concubines 
till  the  Pope  thought  it  more  conducive  to  the 
eftablifliment  of  his  authority  to  put  them  on 
the  fame  footing  with  the  monks,  and,  facrrficing 
nature  to  ambition,  made  fuperftition  and  igno¬ 
rance  fubfervient  to  its  ends ;  then  began  to  be  in 
force,  and  univerfalized,  that  abfurd  and  impious 
tenet  of  religious  celibacy,  fo  different  in  its  views 
and  principles  from  that  of  the  Druidical  reclufes. 
Thefe  w^ere  a  colle£fion  of  learned  men  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  to  purfiie  their  fludies  and  medi¬ 
tations  in  the  peace  of  retirement,  and,  renouncing 

*  That  this  may  not  appear  too  violent,  or  the  found  of  it  fcan- 
dalize  fuch  as  judge  of  the  antient  times  by  the  ideas  predomi¬ 
nant  in  their  own,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  cbferve  here  that  iare 
cohabitation  was,  in  thofe  ages,  abfolutely  a  ftate  of  matrimony^ 
though  unattended  with  thofe  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  alone 
render  it  lawful,  and  eftablilh  its  permanence  in  our  days,  in  the 
fenfe  of 

C onnuhio jimgam  Jiabili,  propriamqiie  dicalo,  Virg. 

It  required  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  eccle- 
fiallical  authority,  to  extirpate  the  Latitudinarian  Principles  of  the 
Druids,  with  refpedl  to  concubinage,  w'hich  had  been,  at  leaft  in. 
pradlice,  and  by  a  connivence  that  feemed  to  authorife  it,  adopted 
by  a  great  number  of  the  Romilh  Clergy. 


matrimony, 
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matrimony,  not  in  the  lead  for  any  idea  of  religion 
or  of  fnperior  purity,  but  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ency  of  their  contemplative  lives.  Some  of  thefe 
were  conduftors  and  teachers  of  the  Druidical  Stu¬ 
dents,  in  places  fet  apart  for  fuch  Inftitutions, 
which  were  a  kind  of  Colleges. 

The  firft  Chriftian  monks,  who  fucceeded  them, 
mod  probably  proceeded  on  the  fame  principle,  till, 
at  length,  fuperllirion  prevailing,  and  adulterating 
a  very  innocent  and  laudable  motive,  introduced 
that  fanatic  celibacy,  which  is,  if  polTible,  more 
abfurd  than  the  eunuchifm  of  the  frantic  votaries 
of  Cybele,  to  whom  a  peremptory  operation  once 
performed  at  lead  rendered  the  obfervancc  of  their 
fenfeiefs  inftitute  lefs  difficult,  iefs  a  continual  tor¬ 
ment  in  its  temptation,  than  to  the  Romifti  bigots, 
who  confider  as  a  merit  to  Heaven  the  fetting  at 
defiance  one  of  its  mofi:  manifed  Laws,  univerfally 
promulged  by  the  voice  of  Nature  which  is,  in 
fafl,  the  voice  of  Divine  Wifdom. 

The  convents  then  were  undoubtedly  of  a  much 
more  anfient  origin  than  is  commonly  affigned  to 
them.  And  as  the  fellows  or  members  of  them 
had,  among  other  inditutes,  that  of  a  community 
of  goods,  the  monks  became  alfo  their  imitators  in 
this  point  of  domedic  economy. 

As  the  refidents  in  the  Druidical  convents  gene¬ 
rally  chofe  not  only  the  mod  fequedered  groves,  or 
the  mod  wild  receffes  among  the  mountains,  but 
places  confecrated  by  a  circumdance  which  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  the  general  idea  of  their  being 
employed  in  the  mod  fublime  fpeculations,  and  the 
deeped  refearches,  conciliated  to  thofe  manfions  the 
greated  awe  and  veneration.  This  the  people 
fhowed  not  only  by  their  behaviour  to  them,  but 
by  the  name  they  gave  to  their  manfion,  that  of 

*  Nunquam  aliud Natura,  aliud  Sapientia  dixit*  Juv, 

.  H  2  •  Convent^ 
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Convent^  or  of  Abby^  the  one  iignifying  a  principal 
habitation,  the  other  the  refidence  of  a  Head-pro- 
feffor  of  learning. 

Head-manfion 

Convent,  or  Con-wcnt  ;  here  the  word  not  fig- 
nifying  alfemblage^  as  in  convenio^  or  conventus.  It 
was  alfo  loirnded  or  Hoff -wont ^  which  has  ex- 
acby  the  fame  fenfe  :  of  which  the  French  made 


their  Qouvent^ 


monlv 
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Habby  or  Hab-hoAe,  difmiffingpts  afpirate  h  com-? 
now  pronounced  as  c,  meant  the  appropriate 
refidence  of  a  head-profefibr  of  learning,  as  will 
be^ further  explained. 

Hoff-wont '  or  Coff-wont  (whence  Convent)  pre^ 
fents,  in  the  hrh  fillable,  the  word  Hoff  or  Coff 
(he. id);  but  the  word  wo7it^  or  inutiy  oy  miUy  for 
they  are  all  at  bottom  the  fame,  the  t  being  only 
the  c  )mmon  Celtic  epagogic,  and  which  here  fig- 
nihes  manfion  or  refidence,  deferves  a  farther  eluci¬ 
dation.  It  includes  the  idea  or  perma¬ 

nence.  Thence  our  word  wont  (now  indeed  an 
archaifm)  for  cuftom.  It  enters  into  the  Latin 
\vord  Cerenionia.  Cir-y-won^  a  Cuftom  facred, 
paffed  into  a  Law  by  the  Shlre-gemott,  From  C/r, 
in  this  fenfe,  the  antient  Latins  made  their  Cerus 
equivalent  to  Sancfiis,  Ceremony  anfwers  in  fenfe 
to  the  French  w^ord  Etiquette, 

Matrimony y  a  permanent  Match  or  mating, 
Sand'imony y  patrimony y  -  alimony y  parcimonyy  all 
refpeflively  include  the  ideas  of  permanency  and 


f- 
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Won  or  mun  is  alfo  the  etimon  of  the .  Latin  ma- 
neo.  In  fliort,  there  are.  many  reafons  to  be  given 
why  the  lo  current  derivation  of  monk  and  mona- 
Jlery  from  the  Greek  is  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of 
its  being  one  of  the  numerous  Celtic  words  barba- 
roufly  diflofted  from  their  genuine  fenfe  and  .ori¬ 
gin,  by  Hellenifmg  them.  1  have  flrong  reafon  to 

think 
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think  that  the  words  Monk  and  Minjler  exifted 
many  ages  before  thofe  of  and  monajlery 

that  derives  from  it.  I  readily  however  grant  that 
as  fad  as  Chriftianity  gave  us  newdn vented  Greek 
words  for  Celtic  things,  we  adopted  them,  and  for¬ 
got  our  own.  But  no  idea  of  celibacy,  vrhich  is 
but  acceffary,  will  ever  make  it  other  than  nonfenfe 
deriving  7nonk  from  while  monks  are  ajfembled 

in.  Convents.  ,  The  fame  objecfion,  however,  does 
not  lie  againil:  the  Greek  word  Cenobitey 

which  is  perfecfly  proper,  and  very  feldom  ufed, 
though  even  hliat  word,  all  proper  as  it  is,  may  be 
but  a  Hellenifm,  with  a  variation  of  fenfe,  of  the 
Celtic  Ken-Ab-^^j/,  or  principal  Abby, 

And  here,  not  having  abfolutely  rejedfed,  but 
much  doubting,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek  words. 
Monk  and  Monajtery,  which,  however,  unqueftiona- 
bly,  on  gaining  footing,  have  obliterated  the  traces 
of  the  Druidical  words  from  which  I  imagine  them 
abufively  didorted  and  formed,  I  propofe  here  to 
fubflitute  my  idea,  fucli  as  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
on  combining  fenfe  with  founds,  words  with  things. 

Nor  will  it  be  very  fair  or  candid  to  reproach 
me  with  offering  my  own  reveries  for  revelations  of 
etimology,  while  I  propofe  them  with  all  the  diffi¬ 
dence  due  to  their  uncertainty,  and  give  them  for 
no  more  than  they  are  worth,  rather  as  hints  or 
embrios  of  difcovery  for  the  reader’s  own  confide- 
ration,  if  he  thinks  they  deferve  any  attention, 
than  as  vain  and  impudent  decifions  of  private 
opinion. 

I  have  then  mmny  reafons  to  fufpeff  that  our,  word 
Minjler  is  abfolutely  not  a  conrraftion  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  formation,  it  might  very  eafily  be) 
of  Monajlery  ;  efpecially  as  inbfc  monafteries  were, 
in  the  earlieff  times,  built  in  places  where  thefe 
Minjlers  had,  anciently  been,  whence  the  Greek 
Word  received  its  origin.-  I  have  an  idea  that  the 

word 
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word  Mlnfcer  is  itfelf  of  Britifli  or  Gaulifh  extrac¬ 
tion,  not  a  derivative,  but  an  original,  as  hereafter 
explained. 

We  have  undoubted  certainty,  nay,  exiiling 
monumental  proofs,  that,  in  the  antientefl  times, 
long  before  the  Roman  conquefls  of  Britain  and  the 
Gauls,  there  were  Altars^  in  the  nature  oi  Azylu?ns 
or  Sanduaries^  a  cuilom  fo  very  antient  that  the 
Greeks  adopted  it  from  the  Celts^  or  in  that  circum- 
Rance,  as  in  many  others,  confefs  their  Celtic  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  Diana  of  Ephefus,  every  altar  in  fliort, 
was,  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree,  an  inviolable 
Sancfuary. 

In  Britain,  before  the  Romans  introduced  their 
Deities,  or  built  here  in  London  temples  to  Apol¬ 
lo,  Diana,  &c.  preferably,  perhaps,  in  places  ufurp- 
ed  from  the  Druidical  confecrated  ground,  there 
were  certain  Altars,  or  Stent  s,  to  which  were  aiTigned 
the  privilege  of  fan(Sl;uary,  with  a  determinate  fpace, 
in  forae  parts  a  very  extenfive  one,  within  the  verge 
of  wdiicli  criminals  or  debtors  rnieht  find  an  invio- 
lable  refuge.  This  done  was  called  Mein  or  Mon, 
whence  the  Latin  Fane.  It  wms  very  didincl  from  the 
common  Fir-fanes,  Fermini,  or  Boundary-ftones, 
wdiich  were  alfo  reverenced,  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
Minjier  or  Meinifter  expreded  the  area  or  extent  of 
the  privilege  of  the  fanctuary  ;  wdth  the  common 
Celtic  epagogic  /,  it  w^ould  give  Meint.  But  whether 
the  Mint  (now  abolifhed)  in  Southwark  derived  its 
name  from  that  privilege,  or  from  fome  coinage  once 
eflablifhed  there,  of  which  howmver  I  am  totally 
ignorant,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  I 
lincerely  believe  that  in  the  Weji  of  London  there 
exifted,  in  the  very  fpot  wdiere  the  Abbynow  hands, 
fuch  a  Mein  (Fane),  Meynt,  or  Minjier,  and  was 
called  Weflminder,  for  ages  before  that  Grmco- 
barbarifm  Monajiery  was  fo  much  as  in  exiflence. 

I  have  alfo  manv  reafons  to  believe  that  all  over 
Britain  and  Ireland  (not  to  mention  the  Gauls), 

there 
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there  were  many  of  thefe  Meins  or  MlnJIers»  Blacks 
friars  was  probably  one.  It  was  alfo  called 
Hall-  suiDTH,  or  Hall-fee y  or  Jurifdi^ion  of  Scho- 
larfhlp  (whence  that  corruption  from  which  it  was, 
in  later  times,  called  Alfatia 

Anglefea  and  the  lile  of  Mxan  both  received  the 
name  of  Man  or  NLona  from  thefe  Meins,  Mein-Ey^ 
the  ifland  of  the  Mein  or  Fane,  The  collateral  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Anglefea  was  probably  from  Han-caE 
fiiidth,  or  An-calfee^  a  Head-College  or  Hniverfij^ 
it  having  been  undoubtedly  fuch  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids,  as  the  ingenious  Mr,  Howland,  in  his  Mona 
Antiqua,  has  clearly  evinced.  The  account  fur- 
nidied  by  Tacitus  of  the  ridiculous  refiftence  op- 
pofed  to  the  regular  troops  of  the  Romans,  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  fanatic,  effeminate  croud  on  the  fhore, 
gives  flrongly  the  idea  of  a  fet  of  gowiimen,  unufed 
to  arms,  at  the  head  of  fome  of  their  deluded,  bi¬ 
goted  followers,  defending  a  place  confecrated  by 
their  laws.  In  Hadrian’s  time,  it  was  already  ai- 
mofl  a  defart  ;  but  as  to  the  few  inhabitants  that 
remained,  they  were,  in  virtue  of  the  antient  dairn 
held  by  the  Britons,  according  to  Demetrius^  quoted 
by  Plutarch,  fandi  inviolati,  I  make  here  ufc 
of  Camden’s  words. 

The  awful  reverence  then,  in  which  thefe  Min- 
fters  were  held,  in  quality,  not  only  of  fan6tuaries, 
but  of  the  head-refidence  of  the  Druid-Profeffors, 
or  Contemplative  Theologers,  whofe  dwellings  or 
cells  were  in,  or  at  lead  round,  this  confecrated 

*  Thefe  Meins  had  Druid  Schools  within  their  verge,  to  which, 
on  that  account,  great  privileges  were  annexed,  ihey  were  a 
kind  of  Benefit  of  the  Clergy. 

It  was  imitatively  of  this  priviledge,  of  which  the  tradition 
remained  long  after  the  foundations  ot  it  were  defiroyed,  that  the 
Scholars  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  claimed  and  averted  their  pri¬ 
vileges  with  fo  high  a  hand.  Perhaps  it  is  obfeurely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Weftminfter  Scholars  occafionally  vindicating  certain  pre¬ 
cincts  from  the  reach  of  arreils. 
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ground,  drev/  to  them  a  coiillaence  of  ftadents 
committed  to  their  care  and  inilriiclion. 

Thefe  confLituted  a  School  or  College,  under 
the  appellation  of  Hal,  or  rather  Cal,  the  afpirate 
h  refolving  generally  into  c  or  From  this  Cal 
we  have  that  fo  much  diftorted  word  Clerus,  the 
etimon  of  Clergy  ;  but  in  fadl  a  barbarouily  latinifed 
contraction  of  Caller*  The  true  Latin  term, 
though  not  much  in  ufe,  v/as  Calator,  The 
abode  appropriated  to  thofe  fcholars  was  called 
Callister,  and  was  probably,  on  the  account  of 
difciplinc,  fubjecled  to  certain  rules  of  inclofure  or 
confinement.  From  this  acceffary  and  very  natu¬ 
ral  circumftance,  the  Romifli  monks,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  thofe  mlnjiers,  changing  names  and  things ^ 
formed  the  W'ord  Claujlrum  (Cloifters)  much  as  the 
Italians  call  the  Grand  Signor’s  Serai,  which  ligni- 
fies  a  Head-manfion,  Serraglio,  from  the  acceffary 
idea  of  inclofure  or  confinement,  efpecially  of  the 
women.  The  Profeffors  or  Heads  of  fuch  Col¬ 
leges  or  Minfters  being  called  Z’Abs,  S’Abs,  or 
S’Offs  (the  initials  being  adventitious,  in  quality  of 
the  prepofitive  particle).  To  this  Sab  add  the  Sil- 
iable  Ey  or  Law,-yo\x  have  that  famous  word  Sa- 
hey  (Sabeus)  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  Sabaa 
in  Arabia,  than  with  Japan  or  Congo,  Nor  is  it 
any  thing  wonderful  or  forced,  confidering  the  uni- 
verfality  and  extenfivenefs  of  the  Celtic,  that  the 
Suffeies,  or  Magiftrates  of  Carthage,  derive  from 
S’Off-Eyt,  or  heads  of  the  Law.  But  the' Students 
or  graduates  of  Learning  were  called  Cal-cTEye^ 
whence  you  have  the  words  Culdees,  Caldees,  or 
ChaldceiLs,  which  has  juft  the  fame  or  no  more  affini¬ 
ty  to  Chaldaa  a  Country,  than  Sabey  to  Sabtea : 
though  in  Chaldma  there  were  Caldaans,  in  the 
fenfe  of  Scholars,  even  in  mechanics,  fo  far  had 
our  Northern  language  pervaded,  in  virtue  of  the 

Northern 
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Northern  or  Scythian  conquefts  of  Afia.  Northern 
and  Scythian  are  fynonimous. 

Callijhr  then  iignified  a  School-inclorure.  There 
is  in  our  iflands  a. proper  iiaine  of  lAac-AlUfter 
which  probably  means  either  the  head  of  fuch  a 
Cloifter,  or  the  defcendeiit  of  one  who  had  the 
fuper- intendance  of  it. 

The  antient  fenfe  to  which  the  admi/TiOn  of  this 
derivation  of  the  word  mlnfier  would  reftore  it, 
opens  a  farther  view  to  the  lettlement  of  the  mectn- 
ing  of  the  words  Monk  and  Fryar^  which  is  ftriflly 
conne61:ed  with  it. 

This  Mein  f,  or  Altar  of  the  SanSiuary^  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Minjler^  gave  it  alfo  to  the 
Monks,  or  rehdents  in  the  verge  of  the  Mein  or  Fane* 
They  were  called  in  the  antient  language  Manks 
or  Monks,  in  the  Latin  Fanatici,  a  term  which  was 
not  conftantly  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  facerdotal,  or  in 
that  of  enthufiaft,  as  Tacitus  has  employed  it, 

*  It  may  here  be  noted,  that  many  of  our  prefent  proper 
names,  which  are  grown  perfedly  void  of  meaning,  had,  as  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  others  juftly  obferve  of  all  proper  names,  a  caufe  of  ex¬ 
igence  or  choice,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  the  recovery  of 
that  antient  elementary  language,  for  which  I  am  contending, 
would  reftore  us.  Thus  KaU  in  the  fenfe  of  Scholars^  has  the  fame 
extenfton  as  Jchoiars  in  the  fenfe  of  being  aflually  learned.  Thus 
Caluerly,  Halleit,  Calvert,  all  exprefs  a  degree  of  fkill,  or  lear¬ 
ning.  A -juftly  commented  nomenclator  would  throw  a  great 
light  even  on  our  antient  cuftoms. 

t  It  may  be  here  obferved  that  the  Chriftian  writers  ftudioufly 
avoided,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  words,  every  thing  that  might 
retrace  the  Druidical  origin  of  their  Hierarchy  and  difeipiine. 
This  was  probably  one  of  their  motives,  combined  with  a  realbn  of 
State,  for  preferably  giving  Greek  names  to  purely  Celtic  things, 
or  Greek  terminations  to  Celtic  words.  This  however  could  not 
always,  and  in  all  points,  prevail  over  the  attachment  of  the  people 
of  Britain  and  the  Gauls  to  the  antient  names.  Some  Latin  •'ones 
too  were  not  rejedled,  efpecially  when  Rome  prevailed  for  Mafs 
to  be  faid  in  Latin.  They  would  notferupie  to  employ  the  word 
^e7nplum  for  Churchy  but  never  that  of  Fanum,  or  Mein,  being  too 
Druidical,  till  the  words  Monajhry  and  Mionk  gave  it  a  fufftcient 
difguife. 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of  tlie  Druids  of  Mona,  but  fignlfied 
merel)^  a  refidence  in  the  preciii6i:s  of  the  Fane  or 
Mein, 

The  word  has  precifely  the  like  meaning; 
but  (not  excluding  the  appellation  of  Students  or 
graduates,  which,  probably,  fome  of  them  annexed* 
to  that  of  Monk\  it  was,  in  one  refpe6l,  rery  dif¬ 
ferent. 

As  the  Mein  or  Capital  Altar ^  was,  in  virtue  of 
its  power  of  protection,  fo  likely  to  draw  numbers, 
of  fuch  as  needed  it  for  crimes  or  debts,  to  live 
wathin  the  verge  of  it,  thefe  were  properly  and 
fpecially  fpeaking  the  Monks,  fome  temporary  refi- 
cients,  iome  poffibly  for  life.  The  word  Moines  in 
French  is  nearer  to  the  original  Meins.  But  as 
this  kind  of  Monks  were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 

*  The  antiquity  of  thefe  Meins  has  been  already  mentioned, 
but  the  form  of  them  deferves  notice.  It  was  fometimes  an  ob- 
iong  fquare  ftone,  unpolifhed,  much  in  thenature,  though  probably 
fomewhat  larger  than  that  relick  of  fuperftition  lodged  under  the 
old  Coronation-chair  in  WTilminfler-Abby,  laid  to  have  been 
brought  out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I,  but  ofteneft  it  was  totally 
rough  and  un wrought. 

Paufanias  mentions  Hones  of  this  kind,  AiOot  to 

have  been  among  the  Greeks  univerfally  objefts  of  veneration 
much  more  antient  than  the  Hatues  or  images  of  their  Gods. 

The  anointing  them  with  oil,  and  decking  them  with  flowers, 
was  a  ceremony  of  the  highefl  antiquity. 

The  Caaha.)  or  famous  flone  of  Mecca,  one  of  the  eflential  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Mahometan  pilgrim-vifltaiion,  which  fubfifts  at  this 
day,  is  one  of  thefe  altars,  and  a  relick  of  the  old  Arabian  fuper- 
ftition,  which  Mahomet  would  have  deflroyed  with  the  refl,  if  he 
had  not  found  it  too  firmly  eftabliflied.  He  then  fandlified  it  with 
a  fabulous  origin,  fo  as  to  make  it  confiflent  with  his  plan  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  the  Arabian  Politheifm,  of  which  this  flene  was  a  part. 

in  truth,  the  conformity  of  many  of  themoft  antient  culloms  of 
Arabia  with  thefe  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  that 
obferi'cd  by  Bifliop  Pocock  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Ireland,  would  be  aftonifhing,  but  for  the  confideration 
of  the  early  conquering  and  long  holding  of  Afia  by  the  Notth- 
weftern  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  Atlantics.  The  reign  of  the 
Gods  in  Egypt  was  nothing  but  the  reign  cf  Northern  or  Scy^ 
thian  Generals. 
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caiife  of  their  fe eking  fan61uary,  confined  to  tha^ 
fpot,  the  ftraying  or  being  caught  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  which  would  palpably  fubje61:  them 
to  the  exertion  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  were 
eluding  by  their  flay  there,  there  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  necefiity  of  procuring  for  them  provifions 
and  neceflaries  of  life  ;  and,  though  in  fome  parts 
of  Britain,  in  Wales  efpecially,  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sanfluary  v/ere  aftonifliingiy  extenfive,  it  was 
not  probably  fo  in  all,  nor  could  it  be  expefled 
that  the  dignitaries  or  guardians  of  the  Minlfer,  or 
Fane,  were  to  maintain  all  thofe  who  had  recourfe 
to  it  for  proteflion.  How  then  were  thefe  Monks, 
or  refugees  in  the  Mi njler- Sanctuary,  to  have  their 
wants  fuppiied  ?  For  this  fervice  there  were  me¬ 
nials  particularly  licenfed,  in  the  nature  of  tEpctjixoi 
or  UcokiiXoi :  Thefe  went  about,  quelling  and  begging 
for  the  ?nonks,  who,  for  obvious  reafons,  could 
not  themfelves  perform  that  office  How  they 
came  by  the  name  of  Fryars,  is  explained  more  at 
large  under  the  word  Minjier, 

Here  appears  the  true  reafon  why  Monks  were, 
in  their  origin,  not  in  the  lead  of  the  clerical  order, 
though  they  were  occafional  or  temporary  refidents 
in  Minjiers,  afterwards  called  Monafteries.  But 
how,  after  that  their  mode  of  exillence  came  to 
vary  fomewhat  under  the  Chrifiian  fillem,  they  re- 

*  Such  fanfluaries  remained  long  after  that  Chriftianity  was 
eftabliihed  in  this  ifland,  and  that  the  true  name  of  the  refugees  in 
them,  that  of  monks,  was  transferred  to  fubjeds  of  another  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Privileges  too  of  thefe  fanduaries  had  undergone  va¬ 
rious  changes  ;  but  we  have  authentic  accounts,  from  the  earliefc 
times  of  Chriftianity,  of  the  religious  favor  thofe  fanduaries  were 
in  with  the  people.  Both  the  judiciary  and  the  military  power 
were  awed  by  their  facrednefs,  and  held  them  inviolable.  It  was 
alfo  thought  meritorious  to  give  all  poffible  affiftence  to  fuch  as 
were  in  the  cafe  of  taking  the  benefit  of  them.  This  difpofition 
of  the  people  extended  in  them  even  to  the  greateft  criminals.  A 
fuperflitioii  this  which  at  this  inflant  prevails  in  fome  Romifh. 
countries. 
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celved  a  farther  alteration,  by  being  entirely  adopted 
into  the  clergy,  for  the  greater  fervice  of  the  Pope 
and  his  authority,  may  be  feen  more  at  large  in 
the  Ecclefiaftical  hiflory.  So  far,  however,  is  plain, 
that  even  the  revival  of  the  fociety  of  the  Monks 
did  not  proceed  on  the  footing  of  thofe  who  bore 
that  na??ie  in  quality  of  refugees  in  the  Sandfuary 
of  a  Druidical  Minfter.  The  Chrilfian  monks,  on 
motives,  fome  of  religion,  fome  of  policy,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  Collegiate  life  of  the  antient  Druids, 
and  had  the  name  of  Monks  given  them  for  an  ac- 
ceiTary  circumhance,  which,  as  to  ihefe  latter  ones, 
no  longer  exifled.  The  derivation  of  the  words 
Mlnjier  and  Monk^  being  now  referred  to  the  Greek, 
contributed  to  extirpate  every  notion  of  their  Cel¬ 
tic  origin,  and  added  one  more  inftance  to  the 
ma.ny  of  a  language  running  away  from  itfelf,  and 
lofm?  fiuht  of  its  own  primitives. 

Thofe  who  may  not  be  fatisfied  with  this  origin 
which  I  have  here  attempted  to  give  of  Monafleries 
and  Monks,  need  only  compare  it  with  that  adduced 
by  thofe  authors  who  have  recourfe  to  that  cer¬ 
tainly  falfe  and  far-fetched  attribution  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  monaftic  life,  to  thofe  primitive  Chrif- 
tians,  who  took  flielrer  in  the  defects  of  the  The- 
baid,  to  Paul,  to  Antony,  to  St.  Facoinus.  They 
will  hardly  not  fee  how  forcedly  the  caverns  and 
cells  of  Hermits  have  been  confounded  with  the 
cells  of  the  Druid  profeiTors  in  a  Minjlcr  ;  and  how 
the  name  of  monks,  fied  to  lancluary  for  debts  and 
criirms,  became  at  length  that  of  fequeflered  iay-re- 
iigioniils,  for  they  were  not,  till  lately,  fo  much  as 
members  of  the  Clergy.  So  that,  betw'een  the 
Druids  of  a  minfter  and  its  7nonks^  the  difference 
was  incomparably  great,  as  great,  in  ftiort,  as  be- 
tW'Cen  the  prefent  monks  of  a  monaftery,  and  the 
criminals  who  fly  to  the  Church  of  it  for  faiictuary. 

But 
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But  it  was  on  the  principle  of  the  antient  infti- 
tute  of  Convents  (Coif-wonts  or  Monaileries, 

'  as  places  of  contemplation  and  fludy,  that  fuch 
manlions  became,  even  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity, 
the  receptacles  and  habitations  of  real  learned 
Clergymen,  difliinfl  from  ?nonksy  though  refiding 
in  monaileries  ;  and  it  is  to  their  cultivation  of  ilu- 
dy  and  of  fciences,  that  we  principally  owe  the  pre- 
fervation  of  fome  of  the  moil  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity,  in  many  of  the  copies  of  its  capital  au¬ 
thors  :  it  was  thefe,  who,  in  their  refpecled  receifes, 
not  only  fecured  them  from  the  rage  or  negle<51  of 
all  the  barbarifm  and  ignorance  that  for  fome  cen¬ 
turies  overfpread  the  face  of  Europe,  but  em¬ 
ployed  their  leifure  in  making  manufcripts  of  them, 
without  which  they  muil  have  been  utterly  loft  to  us. 

We  have  even  greater  obligations  than  that  to 
them.  We  owe  moil  probably  that  invaluable 
depofite  and  rule  of  Faith,  the  Greek  tranilation  of 
the  fpur  Gofpels,  in  the  form  that  we  now  poifefs 
them,  to  fome  literary  fociety  of  Chriftian  Divines 
aifembled  in  a  conventual  life  in  Gaul,  of  what 
country  originally  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  but 
moft  likely  Scholars  in  the  Greek  from  Mar- 
feilles,  and  refidents  in  the  famous  Ifland  of  Lerins 
ill  Provence  ;  nothing  being  more  demonftrable 
than  that  the  tranflarors  adopted  a  great  number 
of  Celtic  or  Gallic  words,  and  gave  them  a  Greek 
drefs.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  inftances  in  this 
vocabulary,  beftdes  thofe  I  have  omitted  f . 

*  Counjent  or  Convent  is  the  nearer  orthography  to  the  Celtic 
original  of  this  word.  If  it  had  come  from  the  Latin  Con<venio 
or  Cou'venius,  it  would  furely,  at  fome  time,  have  exited  in  the 
Latin  in  that  fenfe.  But  monafierium  and  ccenobium  have  been  con- 
Handy  the  terms  for  it  in  that  language. 

f  Many  proper  names,  as  well  as  of  things,  never  current  in 
Jud^a,  are  employed  in  the  Greek  text;  probably  fublHtuted  by 
way  of  equivalents  to  the  original  ones. 

Nor 
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'  Nor  in  this  idea,  am  I  broaching  any  thing  new, 
or  much  lefs  yet  tending  to  call  in  queftion  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gofpeis,  as  our  undoubted  rule 
of  faith. 

Many  of  the  mod  orthodox  Divines  do  not  at 
all  pretend  to  decide  the  queflion  as  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  originally  written  ;  not 
that  they  adopt  the  objedlions  of  their  not  having 
for  immediate  authors  the  perfons  whofe  names 
they  bear,  objections  darted  in  very  early  ages  by 
Faujius  the  Manichaany  and  others,  whom  the  only 
orthodox  Church  was  pleafed  to  c?Jl  heretics ;  but 
they  judly  think,  their  own  anfwer  is  full  fudicient, 
that  they  contain  all  the  ed'ential  fads  and  dodrine 
necedliry  to  falvation,  and  that  no  material  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  original  fenfe  have  taken  place. 

But  if  any  make  of  it  an  article  of  their  faith,  to 
believe  that  the  Apodles  theirfelves,  whofe  names 
the  Gofpels  bear,  or  rather  do  rot  bear  (for  the 
v^Aol  according  tOy^  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each 

Peter  ('he  fuppofed  tranflation  from  the  Hebrew  Cephas,  has 
three  very  remarkable  lignihcations  in  the  Wellern  languages. 
Paoier,  s.  pajior,  Peter  (Be-tir)  a  Filherman  of  a  pete^  boat,  and 
that  of  Petra,  a  rock.  Andre<vo  fignifiesa  Head-Druid  or  Divdne. 
Thence  it  was  that  when  the  Chriilians,  by  way  of  exploding  the 
Druids,  turned  them  into  ridicule,  in  their  feaft  or  holiday  of 
Fool,  one  o(  the  buffoon  Perfonages,  was  a  Merry  Andrew. 

Of  Magdalen  I  have  already  taken  notice,  and  fhall  only  add 
Fere  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  her  dying  in  Provence.  Now, 
in  Provence,  or  Gaul,  the  name  itfelf,  as  I  have  precedently  ob- 
ferved,  fignified  a  great  courtezan. 

*  There  were  Chriflian  Divines  who  took  care  to  redlify  er¬ 
rors  as  fall  as  they  crept  into  the  text.  “  Lanfrank,  a  Bene- 
didine  Monk,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  having  found  the 
Scriptures  m\xc\\  corrupted  hy  copids,  applied  himfelf  to  cor- 
“  redl  them,  as  alfo  the  \vritings  of  the  P'athers,  agreeably  to 
**  the  orthodox  t2Ai\\,fecitndu7n  Jidem  orthodoxatnd^  [Vit.  Lanfr.] 
A  very  learned  Proteftant  Divine  has  this  remarkable  paffage. 
Impartiality  exads  from  me  the  Confefiion  that  the  orthodox 
have  in  feme  places  altered  the  gofpels,’* 
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Evaiigelift,  is  even,  by  many,  whole  zeal  for  the 
authority  of  the  Gofpels  is  unqueflionabie,  allowed 
its  due  Vv^eight  againd:  the  opinion  of  their  being 
the  immediate  authors  of  the  Greek  ones),  they  can 
hardly  have  more  merit  in  their  faith,  than  thofe, 
who,  without  believing  fo  improbable  a  circum- 
fi:ance,  reverence  them  neverthelefs  as  the  facred 
depoiites  of  the  Clirhlian  religion 

As  in  the  Convent  then  of  Lerlns  there  exifted 
a  literary  Chriftian  Society,  inftituted  by  St.  Ho¬ 
nor  atus,  about  the  Clofe  of  the  fourth  Century, 
in  a  Convent  not  improbably  of  dill  a  more  an- 
dent  foundation  ;  a  kind  of  fociety  cle  propaganda 
jide^  to  which  the  Church  acknowledges  itfelf  in¬ 
debted  for  many  of  its  faints  and  eminent  perfon- 
ages  :  can  there  be  fuppofed  a  tafk  more  worthy 
of  fuch  an  aifociation  than  that  of  tranilatiiig  or 
preferring  fuch  a  compilation  as  that  of  the  Gof- 
pels,  in  which  we  find  fome  paffages,  evidently  the 
fame  as  thofe  quoted  by  the  Fathers  in  prior  times, 
from  other  gofpels  now  either  loll,  or  unadmitted 

“  ^Joh  is  the  difclph  njohlch  iepifieih  of  thefe  things,  and'ivrote 

thfe  things  ;  and  w£  know  that  his  tefimo?iy  is  trueh^  St.  John 
chap.  xxi.  ver.  24. 

Nothing  can  be  a  ilronger  atteftation  of  its  not  being  the  very 
identical  St.  John,  of  whom  J.  C.  is  made  to  fay  ‘‘  He  Jhall  not 
“  die,  hut  if  I  -ivillthat  he  tarry  till  1  come,  njohat  is  that  to  thee  f’* 
(the  word  this  relating  to  him)  who  wrote  the  things  con¬ 

tained  in  that  Gofpel.  It  was,  it  is  true,  even  in  the  Greek  kile 
and  manner  tor  a  writer  to  acquaint  the  Public  of  his  own  name  in 
the  third  perfon.  So  far  then,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  his 
being  the  original  author  of  the  Gofpel.  But  the  immediately 
fubfequent  words,  <vje  kno-oj,  from  the  Greek  as  clearly 

ihow  that  it  is  not  the  original  we  have,  but  the  work  of  fome  tran- 
Bators,  intimately  well  accjuainted  with  the  truth  of  the  things  fo 
written,  and  atteking  the  fame  in  the  firll  perlbn  of  the  plural 
number,  which  otherwife  it  was  fo  unconfequential  to  employ, 
in  the  fame  breath,  in  the  fame  period,  relatively  to  one  juft  fpo- 
ken  of  in  the  third  lingular.  This  would  have  been  nor  gram¬ 
mar,  nor  common  fenfe,  nor  any  warranted  licence  of  ftile. 

by 
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by  the  Church,  efpecially  too,  as  this  was  the 
epoch,  when,  through  the  favor  of  Conftantine, 
and  his  fucceffors  in  the  Empire,  the  feat  of  which 
had  been  transferred  into  Greece,  the  Greek  was 
become  the  reigning  language,  and  it  therefore 
became  a  neceility  to  have  the  nev/  Teftament 
propagated  in  the  language  of  that  Court,  to  the 
authority  of  which,  humanely  fpeaking,  it  fo  prin¬ 
cipally  owed  its  eftabliihment,  in  the  being  made 
the  religion  of  the  State.  If  then  there  were  many 
paffages  of  thefe  gofpels  antecedently  quoted  in 
Greek,  even  out  of  thofe  very  gofpels,  as  well  as 
out  of  others  which  had  once  currency,  there  is 
furely  nothing  contradictory,  nothing  forced,  and 
lefs  yet  irreverent  to  the  facred  authority  of  the 
fcriptures,  in  the  conjecture  that  this  divine  work 
was  tranflated,  where  neceffary,  in  order  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  of  a  more  catholic  ufe,  by  fome  learned 
Chriftian  divines,  either  in  this  Convent  of  Lerins^ 
or  of  fome  other  fociety  of  the  fame  nature,  or, 
feverally,  by  holy  or  eminent  perfonages,  though, 
confidering  the  identity,  or,  at  lealt,  great  fimi- 
larity  of  ftile,  they  feem  to  come  all  from  pretty 
much  the  fame  clafs  of  writers. 

The  moft  orthodox  Divines  allow  that  the  Gof- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  is  a  tranflation,  and  why  not 
the  others  ?  Thofe,  however,  who  contend  for  the 
contrary,  would  do  well  to  confider,  that,  in  fuch 
their  opinion,  they  can  hardly  efcape  the  being 
reduced  to  a  number  of  abfurdities,  fome  of  them 
impoffible  to  be  well  explained  away  by  forced 
comments  and  fubterfuges  unworthy  of  fo  facred  a 
caufe,  unworthy  of  their  own  good  meaning. 

One,  and  not  the  leaft,  would  be,  the  irreverent 
and  even  impious  fuppohtion  that  the  divine  gift 
of  tongues  defcended  on  the  Apoftles  in  a  degree 
of  imperfeCIion  incompatible  with  the  greatnefs  of 

the 
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tlie  donor,  an  Imperfection  which,  in  its  groffnefs, 
rather  deferves  the  name  of  rank  Barbarifm,  than 
of  that  fublime  fimplicity  of  lliie,  which,  accommo- 
.dating  itfelf  to  the  plained  underdandings,  would 
only  be  a  recommendation  the  more.  While  the 
gift  was  bedowing,  it  would  have  been  furely  as 
cheap  to  Omnipotence  to  bedow  it  in  the  .highed 
degree  of  perfection,  as  under  fuch  a  manifed 
difadvantage. 

Another  fuppodtion,  and  which  would  render 
the  gift  of  tongues  needlefs^  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Gofpels  in  Greek,  is,  that  the  barbarous 
Gallo-Greek,  in  which  they  are  now  extant,  was 
the  common  language  or  Lingua-Franca  of  Judcea. 
This  notion  has  been  darted  and  defended  by  fome 
men.  of  literature  ;  but  certainly  the  abfurdity  of 
it  is  fo  glaring  as  even  to  deferve  compalTion.  They 
might  as  well  aver,  that  the  Arabic  was  the  com¬ 
mon  talk  of  the  lower  fort  of  inhabitants  along  the 
coads  of  Sulfex  and  Kent.  The  didance  is  indeed 
fomewhat  greater  ;  but  the  affinity  of  the  Lan¬ 
guages  not  a  jot  lefs  than  between  the  Hebrew 
and  'Greek,  with  the  farther  confiderationsj'that 
of  all  the  people  on  earth,  the  Jewifh  nation 
was  the  lead  likely  to  admit  or  harbour  among  its 
fubjeCls,  fnch  a  foreign  corruption  ;  befides  that 
it  is  precjfely  with  Gallicifms,  and  not  Hebraifms, 
that  the  Gofpels  are  interlarded. ' 

It  was  then  mod  probably  owing  to  the  learned 
Conventual  Societies,  that,  while  the  original, 
infpired  writings  have  been  fo  many  of  them  lod, 
we  have  the  mod  valuable  part,  the  fenfe  of  them, 
’  preferved  by  tranfiators,  who,  not  pretending  to  in- 
fpiration,  gave  it  to  us  in  the  bed  manner  they 
could ;  and  with  fuch  a  degree  of  authenticity  as  has 
received  the  fanClion  of  the  Church  in  the  earlied 
times,  after  the  edition  of  them. 
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But  as  to  the  other  point,  how  the  Chriftian 
monks,  after  being,  by  the  Papal  power,  made  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  body,  to  which  they  molt  certainly  did  not 
originally  belong,  came  fo  to  increafe  in  number, 
diverfity,  and  power,  till,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
became  a  niiifance  highly  pernicious  to  fociety,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  difcuffioD,  into  which  it  is  not  here  the 
place  to  enter,  as  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  do,  if 
the  general  contempt,  under  which  they  are  fo 
juflly  fallen,  even  in  countries  not  yet  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  Popilh  fuperhition,  or  purged  of 
that  vermin,  did  not  make  them  beneath  animad- 
verfion.  Writing  ferioufly  againfl  them  would  be 
doing  them  too  much  honor. 

M  I  N  S  T  E  R. 

Having,  under  the  head  of  Convents,  infinuated 
a  doubt  of  this  word  Minjier^s  deriving  from  Mo- 
najiery  ;  I  judged  it  more  fatisfachory  to  offer  him 
that  analifis  on  which  I  ground  that  doubt,  and 
which  I  readily  fubmit  to  fuperior  judgment. 

'  The  exiffence  of  thefe  Meyns  or  Afylums  being 
once  granted,  and  I  hardly  imagine  it  can  be  de¬ 
nied,  gives  the  word  Meyn,  Fane,  and  even  Win, 
Man,  Mon,  befides  other  dialectical  differences  of 
found.  You  have  then  here  the  firff  fiilable  Meyn 
effabliflied,  nor  improbably. 

As  the  antient  word  Ki/i,  or  Chejl,  fignified 
keeping,  the  Latin  words  Cujios  and  Cujiodia  deriv¬ 
ing  from  it,  the  refolution  of  the  k  into  h,  and 
thence  either  rejected  totally  for  its  quiefcence,  or 
in  fome  inftances  preferved,  gives  theffecond  fil- 
lable  Kiji  or  ift.  The  Cijia  Myfiica  was  quite 
different. 

Fir  or  Ir  fignifying  aroimd  forms  the  third  ; 
which  will  then  give  Meyn-kijidr,  the  Stone  which 
keeps  or  defends  all  around.  ^  ^ 
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Lapis  cirami-cufiodiensy  the  Sa?idhiary-Stone  or 
Altar. 

This  Min-kifter  would  then,  not  forcedly,  ac* 
cording  to  the  genius  of  the  aritient  Language, 
give  Minfier^  Winchejier  Mayichefier ^  AncafieVy 

&c.  all  words  which  llrongly  indicate  thofe  places 
to  have  been  the  feats  of  antient  Britilh  Sanctu¬ 
aries  ;  and  as,  in  fome  of  them,  Divines  on  the 
Chriilian  eilablihiment  founded  their  manfion,  thefe 
having  fo  fupremely  in  abhorrence  the  word  Lane 
or  Meyn,  that  they  would  never  call  their  own 
Churches  by  it,  though  they  made  no  fcruple  of 
ufmg  the  word  Lemple  |  in  that  fenfe,  and  yet 

*  Manchejier  Mancmiiumox'\iit2j\'^2Sit,  or  ilone. 

Meyn,  Stone  ;  Cun,  head,  latinifed  into  Mancunium. 

•f  7’eniple  from  T.'lnip-ul,  any  given  /pace  fuppofed,  full  of  a  di¬ 
vine  fpirit.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remind  the 
reader,  that,  by  thefe  words  Temple  or  MinJIer,  nothing  fo  falfe  is 
meant,  as  to  convey  any  idea  of  their  being  buildings.  Their  facred- 
nefs  was  matter  of  Situation,  not  of  Fabric,  The  MinJIer s  had,  for 
obvious  reafons,  clufters  of  huts  or  cabbins  in  or  round  them.  Be- 
*fore  the  Jnvafion  by  Csfar,  there  was  not  probably  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  ftone  or  brick  edifice,  for  religious  purpofes,  in  the  two  Britifli 
Ifiands.  The  firft  Church  built  in  Britain  of  Free  lion e,  by  Bidiop 
Ninyas  was,  according  to  Beda,  called  Whit-church  or  Whitern 
{Whit-Kerfj).  In  which  word  you  may  obferve  that  k  isdifmifTed 
or  its  afpirating,  and  that  Kern  a  Circle  was  antiently  finonimous 
to  Church.  Thence  the  Abby  of  VVeftminfter  was  of  old  called 
Thorney,  not  moil  certainly  from  the  Thorns  before  it,  but  from 
the  Carney  or  Church,  which  alfo  included  2i place  ofjujiice.  7'he 
Romans  took  the  hint  from  this  word  The  Carney,  to  give  the 
name  of  Carneus  Apollo  to  a  temple  they  built  to  him  there, 
ufurpatively  from  the  Druids.  There  was  another  Fhornsy  in 
Fly,  alfo  called  by  that  name,  according  to  Camden,  from  the 
Fhorms  about  it ;  as  if  two  Minllers  could  agree  to  have  the  farne 
name  of  Bhorney  from  fo  fingulara  circumilance.  My  derivation 
(the  Caern-Ey,  or  the  Camay),  folves  it  at  lealf  rationally,  if  not 
acceptably. 

The  Fhorney  in  Ely  had  alfo  another  name,  Ankcrig,  which 
Camden  derives  from  certain  Anchorites,  or  rmits,  giving  it  that 
name  ;  but  the  word  Ankirig  has  tv/o  very  different  lignifications. 

'Firft,  Han-kir-reich,  the  dijirid  of  a  head  Church. 

Secondly,  An-kir-igh,  one  who  withdraws  himfelf  from  the 
Community.  An,  privative  ;  Kir,  community  or  Shire ;  and  igh^ 
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finding  the  common  people  tenacious  of  the  words 
Mlnjler  or  Manchejler ^  &c.  gave  a  Greek  difguife 
to  it,  as  they  did  to  a  number  of  other  purely  Bri- 
tifh  words,  which  will  be  plain  to  whoever  will 
deign  to  oppofe  prejudice  to  reafon. 

I  have  alio  caufe  to  think  that  though  there 
■were  many  Miri/lers  (whofe  velliges,  or  names, 
or  both,  have  been  long  irretrievably  loft)  with¬ 
out  Alhuv'j^y  AmhrySy  Aubrey Sy  ox  Ahirysy  there  were 
no  Alburys  without  the  Minjlery  or  privileged  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  which,  being  fubordinate  to  the  Albreyy  its 
name  of  Minjier  would  in  time  be  aboliflied. 

But  as  this  word  Alburyy  Aubrey y  &c.  opens  views 
into  the  remoteft  Britilh  antiquity,  I  fhall  here  fum- 
marily  fubjoin  the  refult  of  my  refearches  into  it. 

In  my  analifis  of  this  word  I  difcover  that  the  firft 
fillable  Al  ftands,  in  the  antient  language,  for  what 
we  now  currently  underhand  by  the  word  Hally 
for  a  College  or  place  of  Inftruftion.  Hal  or  Cal 
fignifying  iifelf  ftudy  or  learning,  thence  the  fyno- 
nimous  words  Haller  and  Kallery  for  a  Scholar  or 
Clerk.  Thence  Al-^in  fignifies  the  Head  of  a 
College  Aly  College  ;  Huhiy  Head. 

Thence  led  from  one  prefumably  fatisfaftory 
truth  to  another,  I  have  more  reafons  than  I  have 
room  for  fpecifying  here,  to  fufpecl  that  the  w^ord 

frequenter  or  haunter.  This  word  An-kir-igh  has  been  alfo  helle- 
nifed  into  Anachoreta  (very  happily  as  to  both  fenfe  and  found)  a 
Jeceder. 

*  When  Charlemagne  fent  to  England  for  a  Head  of  a  College, 
to  furniih  a  model  for  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;  the  appellation  of 
the  Perfon  who  went  over  in  this  fervice  was  Al-cuin^  in  quality 
of  Head  of  a  College.  This  does  not  abfolutely  imply  Alcuin’s 
name  not  being  a  proper  name  ;  but  it  feems  very  reafonable  to 
think  it  was  rather  his  name  of  Office.  There  was  at  Paris  a  place 
called  Cal'uiy  la  petite  Sorbonne.  In  the  antient  tongue,  this 
would  be  the  little  College  ;  Cal,  College  ;  Wee,  little.  Les  petites 
maifons,  or  Mad-houfe,  was  probably  fo  called  from  having  been 
originally  the  charitable  receptacle  of  Orphans  or  Children,  a 
Wesfouje.  Wfe,  little. 

Collegilwi 
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Collegium^  fo  currently^  fo  obvioufly  derived  from 
ColligOy  is  nevertbelefs  much  more  juftly,  more  fen- 
fibly,  to  be  eveftigated  from  the  antient  language, 
where  it  would  hand  thus  Hall-ligy  or  place 
of  hijiruftlon  or  Education  :  CoUegCy  in  fliort,  in 
nearly  the  prefent  fenfe.  I  confefs  withal,  that 
this  derivation  has  no  title  to  pafs,  without  a  far¬ 
ther  elucidation.  In  the  mean  while  I  dare  aver 
that  Collegium  Fontificum-y  derived  from  that  fame 
ColligOy  carries  with  it  a  forced,  improper,  unade- 
quate  fignificatlon.  Whereas  the  Celtic  origin 
embraces  every  obje£l:  of  in{lru6i:ion  in  every  fcience 
divine  or  human.  Molt  arts  had  their  refpe^dve 
Colleges  in  Rome,  as  they  now  have  their  refpec- 
tive  Halls  in  London.  All  the  difference  is  in  the 
additional  fillable  ligy  vrhich  hgiiifies  placcy  Locus* 
This  radical  Aly  or  Hally  like  moll  other  radicals, 
received,  in  its  diale6i:ical  diffufion,  various  alte¬ 
rations. 

The  r  and  /  commuting,  it  was  fometimes  Aly  or 
Hary  in  which  form  it  is  the  primitive  of  Art* 

It  was  Coly  or  Coin  ;  thence  the  origin  of  Col- 
chefler,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  Colny  CoU 
avony  not  received  it  from  it. 

In  Ely  it  was  Heil-Ey,  the  Ifland  of  the  College. 
In  the  North  it  was  Hol-Ejy  not  in  the  fenfe  of 
Holy y  fandlus y  but  from  Holy -ifland y  having  had  a 
famous  School,  or  College,  from  the  remoteft  ages. 

At  Weftminller,  it  was  called  Heilly  vulgarly 
Hell,  extending  to  what  is  now  called  the  Ambrey, 
or  Hall -bury* 

The  /  lic|uifying  into  w,  as  in  al  (for  the  deep 
fea)  it  refolves  into  aw,  or  as  in  Salt  (Saiit)  {f>alt 
juice y  fauce')  ;  fo  Al-bury  becomes  Awbry,  as  in  the 
famous  A-bury  or  Aw-bury  of  Wiltjhire, 

From  Heil  it  melts  into  Ey  (not  Ey  for  the  law, 
though  fo  like  it  in  found,  and  with  fome  affinity 
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in  fenfe)  but  from  the  common  liquefaftion  of  the 
L  Thence  Eboracum^  the  Latin  nam'e  for  the  City 
of  York,  derives  from  its  Halhury  ox  Ey-hury ^  while 
Yorkfhire  itfeif  is  from  T-Or-Reichy  the  Northern 
region. 

That  the  right  of  fancluary  too  was  not  always 
confined  to  the  Mein^  or  facred  flone,  I  think  is 
pretty  clear  from  ll-cheftery  where  the  word  Heil 
for  Hall  or  School  fupplies  the  place  of  Mein. 

Beit  however  here  obferved^  that  nothing  is  more 
common,  nor  more  authentic,  than  thefe  numerous 
alterations  of  an  elementary  word.  The  fingle 
lillable  ey  in  the  fenfe  of  Sea  or  of  Water  is  liable  to 
fome  hundreds,  at  leaf!,  of  variations,  Ag^  Eff,  Aff^ 
Icq,  Ac,  Sea,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  incontefl: able 
than  this  principle  itfeif,  nor  lefs  fo  than  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  it,  which,  in  all  cafes,  is  entirely,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  left  to  the  reader’s  own  judgment,  to 
decide  whether  admiffible  or  not.  If  I  obferve  to 
him,  for  example,  that  Cannabis,  rej effing  the 
idiomatical  terminative  is,  becomes  Caiinah,  Hannah, 
Hanb,  and  at  length  hejnp,  it  is  to  himfeif  that  the 
juftnefs  of  this  progrelTive  contraffion  is  left  to 
determine. 

Hal,  Cal,  Al,  Ar,  Heil'^,  II,  Ey,  Aw,  Am,  See. 
being  all  fignificant  of  College  or  School,  it  becomes 

*'  Heilf  in  the  fenfe  of  School,  I  take  to  be  the  true  etimon  of  our 
word  JJJes  (or  Ailes  as  in  French)  for  the  exedres  or  out-places  of 
the  great  Court,  or  Kirk.  In  thefe  were  probably  the  cells  or 
places  of  Inftrudion  of  Youth.  The  Great  Choir  itfeif  was 
called  the  Na^ve,  not  from  Naoj,  a  fnip,  but  from  Ken-ha'-ve,  head 
or  principal  aifembly-fpot.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  head- 
feat  or  TplsizQ  o^hor^ox  cdi\e6.  Kosi-ich,  by  contradion  Conch, 
which  fignilies  head-place :  this  furnifned  to  the  Latins,  the  hint 
of  giving  to  the  Altar-part  of  the  Churches,  not  only  the  name  of 
Conch  or  Shell,  but  even  its  form  of  curvature  or  coping,  which 
they  could  not  take  from  the  Druids,  who  had  no  fabrics,  except 
circles  of  ttones  for  their  congregations  :  nor  indeed  in  the  firfl  ages 
had  Chridianity  any  buildings  in  the  nature  of  what  we  now  un¬ 
derhand  by  Churches. 
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very  obvious,  that  Albury,  or  Abury^  means  a  Bo¬ 
rough  (Bury)  or  precin^l  of  a  College  or  SchooL 
Add  the  word  Cant  for  Head,  you  have  furely, 
with  very  little  ftraining  of  found  or  of  fenfe,  Can^ 
talbury,  or  Principal  College-borough.  This  then 
I  take  to  be  the  genuine  origin  of  Cantalbiireich^ 
(contra^ledly  Cambridge)  no  offence,  I  hope,  to  the 
writer  who  hasfupercilioufly  enough  afferted  “that 
“  Cambridge  coming  fo  plainly  from  the  Roman 
Camboritum^  authors  trouble  themfelves  need- 
“  lefsly  to  fearch  for  any  other  original  of  it.” — 
May  be  fo.  But  whence  did  the  Romans  take 
Camboritum  f  That  is  the  queftion.  There  are 
many  reafons  to  believe  that  Cantalbury  or  Cam-- 
bridge  exifted  in  the  State  of  a  Head  Collegiate 
Borough,  for  ages  before  the  Roman  Invaiion. 

Nor  do  I  believe  it  the  only  Cant-Albury, 
Though  Ke7it  or  Cantium  receives  its  name  from  the 
circumftance  of  being  a  head-land^  the  Cant^  wdiich 
enters  into  the  word  Canterbury ^  is  not  therefore 
referable  to  that  ;  but  to  its  antieiit  Cantalbury ^ 
or  Cantarbiiry y  a  head  Collegiate  precincl,  of  which 
no  traces,  it  feems,  remain,  fuch  as  are  competent 
to  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  All  is  refolved  into 
the  primacy  of  its  Church. 

As  to  Oxford,  it  appears  to  me  the  Saxon  im- 
polition  of  a  name  falfely  diftorted  from  the  an- 
tient  language,  on  the  deception  of  a  fimilarity  of 
found,  without  any  fufffcient warrant  from  the  fenfe. 

Rhidychen  may,  it  is  very  true,  fignify  a  Ford 
for  Oxen  or  Kine,  whence  Oxenford  naturally ; 

Here,  afking  pardon  for  the  digreflion,  I  fliall  juft  obferve  that 
from  the  word  Concha,  a  Jhell  ufed  by  the  Northerns  for  a  drink¬ 
ing  cup,  in  t\itirSliga  crechins or  compotations,  the  modern  Italians 
took  their  word  cioncare  for  carouling,  and  we  ours  to  junket* 

*  I  confefs  myfelf  very  little  moved  by  Camden^s  quoting 
exemplarily  for  the  word,  the  Bofphorus  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Qcherifurt  of  the  Germans  on  the  Oder* 
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but  furely,  Rhaadi-Ey-Ken,  the  head  place  of  flu¬ 
dying  learning,  aiFords  a  much  more  natural  and 
chara^lerillic  defignation.  It  was  alfo  called  Caer 
Vortighern^  and  Gaer  Vember  both  ptilpably  ex- 
prefTive  of  its  being  a  capital  place,  not  only  of 
qualification  for  Judiciary  dignity,  the  great  fludy 
of  the  Britons,  Lawy  being  even  the  generical 
name  for  learning,  but  alfo  of  the  Government  of 
the  Shire  itfelf. 

But  to  return  to  Albiiry,  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
reafon  to  think  it  is,  that  there  exifled  in  and  ex- 
tenfively  around  the  fpot  of  White  Friars,  fuch  a 
Collegiate  Seat,  Halfwit h,  or  Alfatia,  as  had  alfo 
the  name  of  Al-bury,  why  then  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  this  Albury  gave  its  appellation  to 
Salijbiiry  Court  :  in  which  cafe  my  idea  (Page  38) 
of  the  Great  Colleclion  of  Stones  {Ar  or  AR  giving 

As  to  the  Bofphorus  taking  its  name  from  an  ox  fwimming  over 
at  thofe  Streights,  1  believe  the  derivation  to  be  at  once  very  an- 
tient  and  very  falfe.  Perhaps- it  is  even  obfcurely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fable  of  the  Bull  and  Europa  ;  but  the  true  fource  I  rather 
imagine  to  be  in  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  Seas  at  thofe 
Streights  :  tlience  Bif-mor,  the  two  Teas,  and  corruptedly  Bofphor, 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adopt  this  etimology,  for  that  Bi/an^ 
iium  appears  manifellly  to  me  to  fignify  the  proximity  of  the  tHvo 
Headlands )  that  of  Alia  and  that  of  Europe.  Herodotus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Greek  cuflom,  derives  it  from  the  proper  name  of 
a  man,  from  one  Bizas,  its  fuppofed  Founder.  Cantium,  how¬ 
ever  [Kent]  in  Britain,  Antivjn  in  Italy,  both  head-la.nds,  are  at 
bottom  the  fame  words. 

As  to  the  Ochenfurt  of  the  Germans,  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
difcuffion  of  its  propriety,  but  I  hardly  think  it  an  authority  for 
fuch  a  circumftance  as  that  trivial  one  of  a  ftream  fordable  for  Oxen 
(and  why  not  for  horfes  ?)  to  give  its  name  tofo  confiderable  a  {hire. 

*  Vember  would  be  better  written  Pen-Bar  or  Head- place  of 
Judges.  Briftow  [Barifow)  Prefton  [BarifoTi)  all  probably  de¬ 
rive  from  this  antient  word  Bar  in  the  fenfe  of  judge.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Prator  was  not  impoflibly  from  Bar-Ey-tcr,  a  Judge  of  the 
Law. 

The  word  Bard,  equivalent  to  Skald,  both  fignifying  Scholar, 
efpecially  in  the  fenfe  of  gerting  Poetry  by  heart,  gives  perhap's 
the  true  etimon  of  Majler  of  Arts ;  it  would  etimologically  be  Mafer 
ef  the  Uieftudents  of  art  or  fcience,  Teachers  or  Sophs, 

the 
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the  name  to  S^/z^fej-plainSj  is  mofl:  probably 
falfe,  as  is  alfo  the  commonly  received  notion  that' 
Hoi  (in  the  fenfe  of  a  wood)  gives  Holbounw^^ 
tvhereas  it  certainly  means  the  bounds  of  the  Hal, 
College,  or  School  liberties  •  this,  not  unlikely,  is 
the  true  foundation  of  White  Frjars  having  re-* 
mained  traditionally  a  kind  of  Mint,  or  place  of  re¬ 
fuge,  long  after  the  de(lru61'ion  of  the  Druidical 
Hall  or  College,  as  well  as  of  the  Monaftery,  wdiicli 
fucceeded  to  it,  as  ufual  in  the  Chriftian  form. 

The  liberties,  however,  the  immunities  of  fuch 
places  continued  in  virtue  of  the  antient  fan61:ion^ 
for  ages  after  that  Druidifm  had  been  extirpated. 

*  Nothing  fo  currently  received  as  the  derivation  of  our  word 
Fryars  from  Freres,  Brothers  lay  or  fpiritual.  It  will  even  at  firft 
found  like  etimoiogical  chicanery  to  queflion  it ;  and  yet,  for  my 
own  part,  I  much  doubt  it*  I  take  it  for  one  of  thofe  words  in 
v/hich  the  French,  running  away  from  their  own  language,  have 
drawn  us,  as  they  have  often  done,  into  error  after  them.  This 
inftitution,  however,  not  being  fo  much  as  pretendedly  Apollo- 
lical,  the  point  may  furely  be  canvaiTed  without  olfence. 

Having  mentioned  (p.  59)  the  office  of  thofe  allowed  to  go  about 
begging  for  the  Monks  or  Stincluary  men,  their  name  appears  to 
take  its  rife  precifely  from  that  fervice, 

Fuor  or  Forth  fignifying  out  or  beyond^  the  leveral  w'ords  by 
which  they  were  called,  which  have  uo  fort  of  affinity  to  brother, 
feem  to  indicate  the  true  origin. 

Frey,  a  contradlion  from  Fuor-Ey,  out  of  the  bounds  limited  by 
Law. 

Frayle  [Fpan.')  a  contraflion  of  Fuor-Ey-'ioal,  out  of  the  precindt 
of  the  afyliim, 

Trade  (Port.)  a  contradlion  of  Fuor-aid  ;  Aid  fignifying  help, 
or  legal  protedion,  whence  the  Wclfh  word  7iaid  (an  aith  qt  aid) 
and  hanxjth  for  a  fandluary. 

Fuor-highcr,  2,  goer  abroad  (i.  -e,  out  of  the  bounds)  whence  the 
words  Frere  and  Fryar. 

And  as  Fuch  licenfed  beggars  for  the  monks,  or  fandtuary-men, 
belonged  to  diffierent  7nh>Jiers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
diking uifhed  by  diffierent  colors  of  black,  white,  gray,  &c. 

In  ffiort,  a  Fryar  was,  without  any  the  leak  affinity  to  Brother, 
a  licenfed  beggar  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  minjler,  for  the  fuke- 
nance  of  fuch  as  were  con.ffiied  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  pro* 
tedlio»n, 
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The  very  idea  of  Albury,  or  Amblefbury,  and 
the  territory  around  it,  having  been  the  place  of  a 
Druid  College,  and  of  a  great  national  affembly, 
had  been  aboliflied,  and  yet  it  long  preferved  the 
old  privilege  of  its  ground  being  kept  free  from 
taxes,  and  facred  from  the  plough  :  ‘‘  A?nblejhury 
nunquam  geldavit  nec  hidata  eftd^ 

It  is  for  the  want  of  this  antient  language  being 
reftored,  which  cannot  *be  called  quite  obliterated, 
fince  there  is  hardly  a  word  w’e  ufe  in  common  con« 
verfation  that  does  not  contain  particles  of  it  dif- 
cernible,  if  they  are  fought,  that  we  rob  not  only 
places  of  the  fenfe  of  their  original  names,  but 
ourfelves  of  the  fatisfa6lory  knowledge  of  many 
iritereding  points,  which  the  afeertainment  of  the 
true  meaning  of  thofe  names  would  clear  up.  How 
many  cufloms  of  the  greateft  importance  to  us  are 
there  at  this  moment  predominant,  of  which  the 
origin  lies  among  thofe  very  Britifh  Druids,  about 
whom  it  is  almofl:  efleemed  a  kind  of  chimcnical 
pedantry,  to  Ihow  any  curiofity  !  They  left  no 
•written  words,  it  is  true  :  but  their  fpoken  words 
are  at  this  inftant  in  full  ufe,  though,  for  want  of 
this  language  I  am  wifliing  to  revive,  v/e  have  loft 
their  fi unification. 

We  fay  currently  Marlborough-do\vns  in  Wilt- 
fliire.  Reftore  the  old  language,  it  will  be  Mar^ 
Albury  Downs  :  Mar,  great ;  Albury,  College,  or 
School-borough  downs. 

On  or  near  thofe  downs,  there  are  a  number  of 
Stones,  called  by  the  Country-people  Gray-wea¬ 
thers,  words  which  prefent  no  fenfe.  Reftore  the 
language,  it  will  be  Kir-ay  or  Kir-ach-mote-ars, 
church  or  congregation-fcones.  Here  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable  that  all  the  Druidical  motes,  or  alTemblies 
for  pafTing  Laws,  or  Wills  (Bills)  of  the  People, 
were  preceded  by  a  folemn  invocation  of  the  Ho.Iy- 
Ghejt,  thence  by  the  Greeks  called  the  Faraclet. 

The 
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The  Affizes  of  Law  were  termed  Leeis  ;  and  the 
fervice  of  attendance  at  thofe  leets,  or  Ley-gemot?^ 
PisMvliKov  Xei%^y7ifAccf  a  word  preferved  to  us  in  one 
of  JuUari! s  Refcripts.  The  latter  Roman  Empe¬ 
rors  borrowed  a  number  of  cuftoms  from  the  Dru¬ 
ids.  Their  nomination  of  adfcititious  Ccefars  they 
took  from  the  'Tanijiry-Law  ;  the  globe,  a  fimbol 
of  imperial  power,  from  the  Druidical  Bead,  Feari^ 
or  Mound. 

The  Amhry-Jlones^  or  roll-ricks,  an  ingenious 
enough  contrivance  of  the  Druids,  to  make  a  large 
Stone  moveable  with  a  fmall  force,  were  fo  called 
from  commonly  belonging  to  fome  Alhury, 

Ambrojlus  is  the  name  of  one  bred  in  a  College : 
it  is  the  Britilh  Aubrey.  The  famous  Aharis  was 
probably  a  general  name  for  a  Scholar  of  one  of 
thefe  Aburys. 

One  truth  leading  to  many,  whoever  dares  for 
an  inftant  divefl:  himfelf  of  that  vulgar  prejudice 
of  making  of  the  antiquity  of  an  opinion,  a  reafon 
for  not  examining  it,  as  a  reafon  it  certainly  is  for 
not  lightly  renouncing  it,  will  perhaps  allow  fome 
weight  to  the  following  reprefentation. 

Univerfity,  in  the  fenfe  of  College  or  Colleges, 
has,  in  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  wwd  Univer^ 
Jus,  hardly  a  fatisfaftory  fignification.  In  the  Latin 
itfelf,  Uni-verfitas  never  bore  this  application,  ei-> 
ther  in  the  w^ord  or  in  the  thing. 

I  readily  indeed  confefs  that  Univerfity  of  Lear¬ 
ning,  Univerjtty  of  celebrity,  Univerfity  of  Benejif, 
are  all  of  them  ideas  far  from  incompetent  to  fuch 
places.  But  then  they  feem  vague,  indeterminate, 
and  lefs  principal  than  acceifary,  which  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  w^hen  the  fecondary 
word  fupplants  the  primary  ;  yet  not,  I  imagine, 
in  this.  Strip  Univerfus  of  its  terminative  Latinifm,  • 
it  wail  be  Univer,  which  will  naturally  enough  re-; 
folve  into  ^in-Abury ,  a  Head-Collegiate-precindt : 
much  as  Alcuin  is  undoubtedly  the  Head  of  a  Hall 

L  2  or 
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or  College,  or  21s  Cantalbury ^  by  an  inverfion  ex¬ 
tremely  frequent  in  the  old  Language,  gives  Amber- 
kent  for  Alhury  Cant 

The  derivation  then  of  Univerfity  from  Sum- 
Albury  (the  /  quiefcent  as  in  Abiiry)  a  Head-Col¬ 
legiate  precinft,  I  fhould  imagine  the  mofi:  natural, 
nianifeftly  as  to  the  fenfe,  and  authorized,  by  thou- 
fands  of  examples,  as  to  the  difference  of  found ; 
but  if  a  juhcr  reafon  determines  the  rejeclion  of  it,, 
I  very  readily  give  up  my  own  idea,  to  which  no¬ 
thing  attaches  me  but  the  fuperior  probability  I 
fee  in  it. 

I  have  precedently  obferved  that  this  Ifland  had 
many  Alburys^  and  more  than  one  Cant-Albuiy, 
or  Cambray,  London  had,  it  is  probable,  no  Can- 
talbury\  for  this  reafon,  that,  owing  its  greatnefs  to 
its  happy  fituation  for  trade  f,  ^tnd  being  thence  the 
more  populous,  it  would  be  the  lefs  fit  for  a  place 
of  fludy  and  learning. 

If  then  my  idea  fhould  not  be  quite  falfe  or  chi¬ 
merical,  one  may  plainly,  and  without  ftraining, 
fee  that  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  {C>ant albury') 
very  probably  depends  on  a-circumftance  of  Drui- 
dicai  inftitution,  antecedent  by  many  ages  to  ,the 
Roman  Invafion,  or  to  the  prevalence  of  Chrifli- 
anity.  The  candid  reader  will  however  indulge 
me  his  tender  confideration  of  how  fummarily, 
and,  in  courfe,  imperfeclly,  the  nature  of  this 

f 

*  Nothing  more  common  than  thefe  inverfions  and  elifions, 
efpecially  in  our  conjugations.  We  ufed  to  fay  indifferently,  / 
ftid  make,  or  /  make  did.  Tliis  lail  has  prevailed  in  the  fbllovving 
progreffion  of  change,  I  make  did,— I  maked,' — and  (for  eupho¬ 
ny)  1  made.  II  Bake  has  eicaped  this  jail  contraction,  it  owes  it 
to  the  not  being  worn  fo  fmoolh  by  frequent  ufe.  Another  ex¬ 
ample.  I  have  did,— I  haved, — -1  had,, — I  lo<ve  didy-^ — I  loved,  &c. 

f  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  Lcndcn  came  at  length  to  be  called 
exxliifively,  and  by  way  of  excellence,  the  <\vater-Jide  ton.vn, 
Von-tuin.  by  contraction  from  V a^vcn-iuiny  as  City  from  CBoitas, 
Lord  from  Laford :  but  this  would  requiie  a  differtaiion  apart. 

‘  ,  piiblicatiori 
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publication  condemns  me  to  treat  of  matters^  many 
of  which  would  fingly  require  a  whole  folio  to  illu- 
lirate  fatisfaflorily.  Some  writers  on  the  couth 
nent,  praifed  at  ieall  for  their  diligence,  have 
written' a  volume  on  an  infignificant  word,  to  afcer- 
tain  its  orthography,  which  it  was  difficult  to  do  ; 
and  another  to  afcertain  its  pronunciation,  which, 
it  was  utterly  impoffible  to  afcertain. 

My  talk  is  to  the  full  as  hard,  and  more  un¬ 
thankful  :  the  contradiclion  of  many  ehablilhed 
opinions  :  a  contradiflion,  agaiiiil  wdiich  I  have 
the  utmoft  averfion,;  which  nothing  could  induce 
me  to  facrihce,  but  a  fuperior  love  of  truth.  If 
I  have  fometimes  miflaken  it,  I  have  never  de- 
ferved  to  miftake  it,  from  the  ardor  with  which  I 
have  fought  it,  purely  for  itfelf,  without  any  wa- 
nity,  felhffinefs,  or  obftinacy  ;  and,  under  the  full 
conviction  that,  if  it  is  a  fault,  a  very  great  fault, 
paradoxically  to  affe^  fingularity,  'it  is  a  much 
greater  yet  to  be  meanly  afraid  of  it  ;  while,  at 
leafl,  nine  in  ten  of  the  moll  generally  received 
opinions,  on  thofe  things,  efpecially  of  the  utmoff 
importance  to  human  kind,  are  fome  of  them  de- 
monflrably  falfe,  and  the  others  violently  to  be 
fufpedled. 

CANONS. 

This  too  is  one  of  the  words  purely  Celtic,  which 
are  loft  in  a  Greek  difguife. 

I  have  already  (p.  20)  touched  on  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  its  tide  to  a  derivation  from  a  rule. 

In  the  antient  language,  it  is  one  of  the  gene* 
ideal  names,  both  of  the  office  itfelf,  and  of  the 
officiating  divine,  for  proclaiming  or  chaunting  all 
public  afts,  both  of  the  Spiritual  or  Judiciary  kind. 
Thefe  were  iikewife  ftiled  Canons  from  their  ad** 
mitted  authenticity,  which  intitled  them  to  that 
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kind  of  oral  tradition  and  promulgation  by  pfab 
mody.  It  was  in  that  fenfe  that  they  received  the 
more  modern  denomination  (alfo  borrowed  like  the 
Word  Cano7i  from  the  Greek,  upon  the  like  prin¬ 
ciples)  of  Ff alter  ;  thence  the  Pfalters  of  Fard,  of 
CaJJoely  &c.  The  canons^  or  fingers  of  thefe,  who, 
among  the  Druids,  were  members  of  the  Clergy, 
when  the  Chrhlian  hierarchy  took  place,  were 
called,  Kccmpixoi  which  has  been  explained 

canonical  fingers,  but  is,  in  fa£l,  a  pieonafm  of  the 
Hybrid  or  mongrel  kind ;  fuch  as  that  of  Mount 
Glbel ;  where  both  words  fignify  a  HilL 

The  Miilal  was  termed  the  Canon  of  the  Mafs, 
becaufe  it  was  antiently  fung.  Litany  figniiies  a 
fet  form  fang.  Confequently  the  Choriilers  or 
fingers  of  divine  fervice  (l£po(p:^pot)  held  in  the 
Chriftian  Church  a  diftinguhlied  rank.  He  who 
led  the  Antiphony  was  ftilcd  ilio.  precentor, 

St.  Jerom  reproached  the  Montanihs  with  fetting 
the  Canons  (Cenones  f)  above  the  Bhliops  :  for 
which  the  only  color  could  be,  that  the  Bifhops 
were  more  of  a  fecular  nature,  being  undoubtedly 

*  This  was  the  oral  tradition  in  which  the  Druids  inftrufled 
their  youth,  the  matter  of  which  was  fo  various  and  extenhve, 
that  it  took  them  up  fometimes  twenty  years  to  get  their  canons 
by  heart.  One  of  their  principal  tenets  was  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  in  order  to  infpire  their  military  with  courage  in  war. 
This  way  of  learning  was  certainly  more  tedious  than  in  writing, 
as  now  pradifed,  but  probably  made  profounder  imprehions,  and 
ferved  greatly  to  exercife  the  memory  ;  for  which  reafon  this 
pradice  is  not  even  at  this  dav  entirely  baniflied  our  Schools. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  imagined  that  our  antient  Britilh  fyftem  of 
not  committing  the  common  law  to  writing  was  taken  Iroin  the 
Spartans,  who  ufed  the  fame  referve  with  their  It  is, 

however,  extremely  probable,  that  the  Spartans  derived  it  their- 
felves  from  the  Celts,  and  not  the  Celts  from  them.  That  im- 
menfe  farrago  of  our  llatute  laws  would  almoft  tempt  a  regret  of 
the  antient  Celtic  ccy^czitoi,  or  unwritten  laws. 

j-  Cenones,  or  latber  Ken-anesy  is  a  jailer  orthography  than 
Cafrnicif  which  does  not  come  from  cano,  io but  from  Ken, 
bioxvledge,  and  licnc,  finger,  Jong, 
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heads  of  the  mlniilry  of  Juflice,  as  well  as  of  the 
fpiritual  fun^lion. 

The  quality  of  Precentor,  m  matters  of  folemn 
ceremony,  mull  have  been  of  the  higheft  anti¬ 
quity  :  the  Roman  proper  name  Anthony  figni*- 
fies  precifely,  in  the  antient  language,  preceiitor, 
I  have  feen  it  more  etimologkally  fpek  in  a  modern 
name  Gatithony. 

P  R  E  L  A  T  E. 

Mofl  Barons  or  Judges  had  an  affeiTor,  on  the 
Bench,  -per  latus  ;  thefe  two  words  have  been 
Gorruptedly  formed,  by  co-alefcence,  into  a  term 
for  an  Ecclefiaftical  dignitary,  a  prelate, 

PREBEND. 

\ 

This  word  is  currently  deduced  from  Breeherido^ 
allufively  to  the  exhibition,  or  penfion,  which  it  im¬ 
plies  from  the  Church.  I  leave  any  one  to  judge 
whether  this  does  not  appear  a  forced  derivation. 
The  rife  or  origin  of  fuch  penfions  affords  a  very 
natural  one. 

In  the  moff  early  ages,  both  Druidical  and 
Chriflian,  there  was  a  cuftom  of  purchahng,  from 
efpecially  the  fpiritual  communities,  annuities  for 
life.  Latterly  it  was  a  practice  among  the  Lay 
Chriflians  to  fettle  a  competent  fum  of  money,  or 
a  parcel  of  land,  on  a  monaflery,  wdth  agreement 
to  receive  a  ilipulared  maintenance  or  exhibition 
for  life,  belides  being  entitled  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Community.  Thofe  weTe  called  For- Jy-bendf 
endowed  for  life  or  perpetuity,  and,  by  contradfion. 
Prebends, 

In  procefs  of  time,  fuch  annuities  became  eccle- 
fiaflical  fettlements  on  perfons  employed  in  the  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  as  they  continue  to  this  day*- 

M  A  G  U  S, 
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Surely  no  ,word  was  ever  more  cruelly  than  this 
tortured  out  of  its  right  fenfe  by  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  barbarifm.  It  conftantly  implied  the  idea 
of  legal  authority.  Divefled  of  its  idiomatic  ter¬ 
mination,  the  Latin  iis^  or  the  Greekr^,  itrefolves 
into  Mag,  or,  as  it  was  in  the  antient  Feblavi  or 
Perfian,  Mog,  whence  the  Magi  of  that  Country, 
into  which  both  the  word  and  the  thing  had  been 
carried  by  its  Northern  Conquerors.  It  there  ef- 
pecially  fignified  Men  of  the  Robe  or  Gown,  in  con- 
trad  ill  incli  on  to  the  Military  power,  which  got  and 
held  the  afceiidant,  in  virtue  of  the  conqueil  having 
been  elfected  by  arms.  This  is  moil  probably  the 
true  fource  of  that  defpotifm,  which  for  ages  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  exiffs  to  this  moment  in  thofe  countries 
won  and  kept  by  the  Iword.  So  true  it  is  that  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  moft  antient  times  are  often  can  able 
of  making  their  influeiice  defcend  to  latefl:q)ofl:e- 
rity  ;  human  things  forming  a  length  of  chain,  of 
which  the  two  extremities  are  not  the  lefs  connected 
for  their  mutual  dilfance,  or  for  the  links  being 
imperceptible. 

The  cfEce  of  the  AMgi  then  degenerated  in  the 
Eaft  into  a  ftate  of  fubordination  to  the  military 
Defpots  or  kings  of  Perfia ;  but  here,  in  the  North, 
from  wdience  it  fprung,  and  where  the  facred  fire 
of  liberty  has  never  been  univeiTally  extinguifiied, 
it  has  retained,  and  (kill  in  fome  parts  retains,  its 
fupremacy,  under  the  protection  of  the  Laws. 
The  cedant  anna  togce  was  for  many  ages  the  gene¬ 
ral  Law  of  the  North-weft  of  Europe,  but  efpe- 
cially  of  Britain  and  the  Gauls.  The  moment  too 
that  it  ceafed  to  be  the  Law  of  Rome,  Rome  was 
annihilated. 

Eut  not  only  the  thing  was  long  preferred  in 
Gaul,  but  the  word  itfeif,  which  at  this  very  day 

5  ex  ills 
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exiils  in  modern  France.  The  Magifl: rates  of  Mv  nt- 
pellier  are  ftill  called  Les  Mages. 

The  ridiculous  notion  of  a  Mage  being  d,  Alaglelaa, 
or  Sorcerer y  proceeded  principally  from  that  wand 
or  hough y  which  was  one  of  their  infignia  of  Office  ; 
and  by  which  any  perfon,  in  the  name  of  Juftice, 
being  put  under  the  circumfcription  of  a  line  drawn 
round  him,  was  obliged  to  ftand  fixed  to  the  fpot, 
under  the  feverefl:  penalties,  both  fpiritual  and 
temporal  ;  a  mode  of  arrefl,  at  leaft  convenient 
in  thofe  primitive  times,  when  there  were  no  jails, 
no  fafe  places  of  durance,  efpecially  in  Britain,  to 
confine  a  debtor  or  malefa6lor.  The  religion  of  the 
Circlcy  or  Rajy  produced  our  word  At-ray-ej2y  or 
arreft,  and  efpecially  that  law-term  Ray-Hgion. 
The  fixture  of  the  party  arrefled  to  the  fpot  was 
called  fuperjiition  '^y  and  was,  in  thofe  primitive 
times,  an  indifpenfable  duty ;  but  as  that  Ray-ligion 
gave  place  to  other  modes  of  arreft  and  confine¬ 
ment,  the  word  fuperjlition  itfelf  funk  into  ridicule, 
and  grew  a  by-word  to  exprefs  any  kind  of  cere¬ 
monies,  in  which  the  Faith  had  been  loft  in  the 
acquifition  of  more  knowledge,  and  more  enlight¬ 
ened  fenfe. 

On  this  origin  of  Magic,  magician  circle,  conju¬ 
rer’s  wand.  Sec.  I  fummarily  touched  |,  where  that 
fimplification  of  them,  by  a  plain  and  natural  ac¬ 
count,  could  be  but  ill  received  by  fuch  as  prefe¬ 
rably  hug  the  marvellous,  and  make  of  that  very 
fimplicity,  which  one  would  imagine  the  greater 
recommendation,  a  caufe  of  diftruft. 

But  as  if  the  Gauls  efpeciaUy  had  meant  to  fliow 
the  ftrength  and  vigor  of  the  Law,  the  greater 
for  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commif- 
fioned  the  execution  of  it,  they  delegated  the  civil 

*  In  our  antient  language,  Superllition  was  called  Cir-aighy  or 
anxe  of  the  cirde, 
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pfEces  of  power,  not  only  to  men  privileged  with 
an  immunity  from  arms,  and  for  that  very  reafon 
judged  the  fafer  depofitaries  of  the  laws,  but  even 
to  women,  A  Druidefs,  in  virtue  of  her  wand,  qr 
ftaff  of  Office,  might  execute  an  arreil:.  In  Gaul,^ 
that  fex  was  pre-eminently  chofen  for  this  office. 

From  the  Circle  tvhich  they  drew  round  the 
party,  they,  as  tveli  as  the  men,  were  called  T/r- 
ach^  and  Tiracho  {^circle -makers)  ;  by  contraction, 
Drac  and  Draco.  You  havd  here  the  true  origin 
of  the  notion  of  Fairies  hCmg  periodically  tranf- 
formed  into  Dragons  or  Serpents  ;  a  reafon,  it  will 
be  faid,  extremely  filly,  but  barely  not  more  filly, 
than  the  fable  itfelf  of  the  transformation,  or  of 
the  like  fables  of  Ovid^s  metamorphofes,  which 
almofl  all  owe  their  origin  to  fome  fuch  fmilarity 
of  found. 

The  word  Fee  or  Fairy  itfelf,  or  as  the  Italians 
€xprefs  it  Fata,  is  in  the  original  tongue  a  female 
minifler  of  Juflice. 

This  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  the  Latin  word 
Fatnni  or  Fata  ■",  any  farther  than  as  modern  Ro¬ 
mances  made  its  refemblance  in  found  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  fiCtions  of  Fairies -gifts,  or  irre- 
verfible  decrees.  Nothing  is,  in  hiftory,  more 
clearly  attefted  than  this  employ  and  capacity  in 
the  Celtic  women  for  judiciary  offices.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  in  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  exprefly 
inxferred  their  ludgment  on  any  differences  that 
might  arife  to  that  of  the  men.  The  word  Fee  is 
a  variation  of  May,  as  Fairy  is  of  Mairwee,  a  fe¬ 
male  Judge.  The  circle  of  the  Fairies,  fo  long  in 
vogue,  and  hardly  yet  exploded  in  fome  Country- 
places,  is  bur  the  remains  of  the  antient  prejudice  in 
favor  of  their  power ;  fo  ilowly  are  popular  ideas 
eradicated  i 

1  have  fcen  an  infcription,  fatis  victricievs. 
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But  as  Chriftianity  prevailed,  there  was  notiiiiig 
againft  which  it  fet  its  face  more  flrenucufly  thaxi 
this,  among  other  relicks  of  the  Druidical  fyhemi 
The  antient  prejudices  againfl  the  Magi  were  re¬ 
vived  with  all  poffible  fury  ;  they  were  deem^ed  and 
decried  as  Conjurers  :  the  touch  vvith  the  wand^ 
called  an  Ick^  and  by  contradion  Nick,  gave,  allii- 
fively  to  the  penalty  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
Evil-Spirit  (the  Devil)  in  cafe  of  breaking  the 
facred  circle,  rife  to  the  vulgarifm,  Old  Nick  will 
haveyoud’  The  Drac,  or  D?'ago,  who  executed, 
the  arreft  by  this  circle,  was  called,  on  the  fame 
principle,  the  Old  Dragon.  Playing  the  Devil^  or 
doing  marvellous  things,  is,  to  this  day,  in  Pro^ 
vence  called  Faire  le  Drac, 

The  fafety  of  the  parties  within  a  certain  circle, 
and  their  danger  in  tranfgrelTing  it,  fuch  as  they 
a're  defcribed  in  the  old  tales,  and  have  not  been 
quite  exploded  till  very  lately,  alludes  to  that  pro- 
tedlion  granted  by  the  Druidical  fandluaries  round 
the  Mhen  or  Stone^  already  mentioned.  This  is 
precifely  the  type  or  origin  of  what  we  now  call 
the  Verge  of  the  Court. 

As  the  nobler  fubjedl  of  any  name  may  ratio¬ 
nally  be  fuppofed  the  origin  of  the  like  name^ 
metonimically  given  to  any  thing  commonly  or  ne- 
.  celTarily  connethed  with  it,  it  is  a  hardly  deniable 
pollulate  that  Ey  or  May  (the  initial  m  being  pure¬ 
ly  adventitious  to  it,  as  mod  initials  are,  being 
either  plainly  prepofitive,  or  entative  particles 
liable  to  mutability)  is  the  origin  of  Ay  and  May^ 
in  the  fenfe  of  a  bought  wand^  or  pole^  whence  our 
pleonafm  of  May  foie.  In  French,  it  is  called  hngly 
the  Mau  This  word  then,  May,  in  the  fenfe  of 
legal  power  and  of  juft  ice,  gives  the  wwd  Magus  ^ 
which  in  the  Latin  was  foftened  into  Maius.  The 
Father  of  the  celebrated  Virgil  was  called  Magus  or 
Maius,  either  from  its  being  his  proper  name,  or 
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from  his  being  the  ?najor  of  fome  little  provinciai 
village.  From  that  circumftance  probably  arofe 
the  principal  reafon  for  the  vulgar  idea  of  Virgil 
being  a  Magus  or  conjurer. 

But  that  Mains  fignified  Judge  *  is  indifputable. 
Its  root  was  Ey  (the  Law),  a  word  which,  in 
courfe,  implied  Power,  generally  fpeaking  civil, 
but  fometimes  military.  It  received  the  profthefis 
of  various  letters  ;  of  R,  whence  Rey,  Rex  ;  of  B, 
whence  Bey,  or  Begh  ;  of  D,  whence  Dey,  AiW; 
of  M,  whence  May,  Magus,  All  which  variations 
are  chiefly  local  or  provincial. 

And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  lofing  fight 
of  the  true  origin  of  the  word  Magus  conceals  from 
us  the  right  fenfe  of  the  word  Eubages,  a  clafs  of 
the  Druids,  whom  Valefius  and  Frykius  confound 
with  the  Vaidhs  {Yates'),  who  were  the  principal 
Theologers  or  Divines,  whofe  name  at  bottom 
comes  from  the  fame  root  Ay,  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
fpirituai  law,  which,  though  different  in  its  func¬ 
tion  from  the  temporal,  was  intimately  connefted 
with  it. 

But  the  Eubages,  or  rather  Eybages,  were  called 
fo  by  a  kind  of  neceffary  pleonafm,  to  diffinguifh 
them  as  magiff rates,  or  dignitaries  of  the  Law. 
Both  were  Vaffes,  or  Nobles,  from  the  May  or  Mace 
which  gave  them  the  title  :  whence,  as  I  have  be- 

*  Manilius,  fpeaking  of  the  human  confcience  as  an  internal 
Judge,  thus  expreffes  it  : 

Scilicet  eji  aliquid  quod  nos  cogatque,  regatque, 

Maius,  ^  in  proprias  ducat  jnortalia  leges, 

Maia  was  the  Goddefs  of  JulHce  :  as  Rhea  was  fo  called  from 
the  Ray,  whence  Rhetor,  Rhetoric,  properly  and  exclufively  Bar-^ 
eloquence.  A  Rhetorician  or  Bar-pleader  was  implicitly  an  Orator  : 
but  an  Orator  might  not  be  a  Rhetorician.  Thus  Cicero  and  De- 
mojlhenes  were  both.  Csefar  was  only  an  Orator ;  though  moft  of 
the  principal  Romans  were  the  one  and  the  other,  being  officially 
obliged  to  defend  clients,  and  to  make  fpeeches  before  popular 
affiembiies,  or  in  the  Senate, 
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fore  mentioned^  came  the  word  ^oi^i7'^iv;Q^cffs’ul-eus) 
and  Vavajjor^  an  inferior  Noble,  or  Minifter  of  the 
Mace,  Bajilica^  the  Hall  of  the  Mace,  Bat  the 
jufter  way  of  writing  Eubages  w^onld  be  Ey-rnages^ 
or  Magiftrates  of  the  Law.  The  Latins  v/rote 
Magus  for  Vacs  or  Mafs ;  as  in  Drufomagus  for 
Drys-Vaes, 

Nothing  was  more  common  than  this  enallage  of 
the  b  and  in.  They  were,  generally  fpeaking, 
convertible,  as  Camden,  Gyraldus,  and  others,  have 
juftly  obferved.  Inflead  of  Mellaria^  for  fweet 
meats  made  of  honey,  the  Latins  wrote  Bellaria ; 
iovCanimus  they  fometimes  wrote  Canibus  *  ;  Blan- 
dus  contrafledly  from  Malandus  ;  Maly  or  Miely 
foft,  gentle,'  On  the  contrary,  m  for  by 

Munusy  in  the  fenfe  of  Gifty  not  of  Office,  from  the 
Celtic  Boon,  whence  Bonus,  Bene,  and  other  nume¬ 
rous  derivatives. 

In  our  own  language,  for  bend,  in  the  fenfe  of 
growing  better,  we  pronounce  and  write  mend. 

Sea  ‘waterljh 

From  Mar-acquijhy  we  have  run  into  the  word 
Brackiffi  ;  from  Marine  into  Brine  ;  thus  Marine, 
^^mrine, — brine.  From  Morivin,  fomewhat  black, 
or  tending  to  black,  we  have  made  our  word  brown, 
as  the  French  their  Brun  f.  In  this  contrary  to 

i , 

*  Ambrogi’s  quotation'of  a  manufcript  Virgil, 

This  enallage  of  the  m  for  the  b  has  probably  occafioned  a: 
falfe  attribution  of  origin  to  the  name  of  Maunday-Thurfdny.  I 
fay  of  the  name  only  becaufe  not  in  the  leaft  difputihg  the  inllitu- 
tion  of  that  day’s  folemnity  among  Chrillians,  to  be  owing  to  the 
religious  motives  affignedby  the  Church  difcipline,  either  that  of 
our  Saviour  wafhing  his  difciples  feet,  or  of  the  inllitution  of  his 
Tapper,  and  commanding  his  difciples  to  do  the  fame  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  ;  I  only  doubt  whether  it  is  not  rather  more  forced, 
its  being  thence  termed  Dies  Mandati,  than  from  what  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Mannday. 

In  the  remotefl  antiquity,  there  exifted  a  cuJlom  on  a  certain 
day  of  excommunicating  perfons  obnoxious  to  that  punifliment. 
This  day  was  called  Ban-day^  or  the  day  of  curfing.  Its  falling 
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the  Precopian  Tartars,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  pro¬ 
nounce  but  fubftitute  for  it  the  /;?*  Thus,  for 
Benghlif  they  pronounce  Menghlu  From  all  this, 
however,  I  prefume,  that  I  have  no  caufe  to  fear 
the  being  reproached  for  pleading,  without  fatif- 
factory  reafon,  this  known,  allowed,  and  common 
eiiallage  of  the  in  and  Z»,  or  for  concluding  that 
Eu-bagesy  and  Eu-niages,  or  rather  Ey-mages^  are 
at  bottom,  as  to  the  fenfe,  the  fame  word. 

MARTYRS. 

,  This  word,  fo  juftly  revered  in  the  Church,  has^ 
like  fo  many  others  of  a  purely  Gallic  extraflion, 
been  dihortedly  derived  from  the  Greek  in 

the  fenfe  of  Witnefs,  There  is  manifeft ly  in  this 
etimology,  not  only  a  quaintnefs,  and  an  indireft- 
nefs,  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  fubjeft,  but 
an  utter  needleirnefs,  while  its  Gallic  origin  is  fo 
plain,  and  fo  appofite. 

Martyr  then  is  from  Mart-ery  a  man  put  to 
death,  or  even  but  under  fentence  of  death  ;  in  the 
interval  between  which  and  execution,  his  inter- 
ceffion  had  great  weight  in  the  Chriftian  Com¬ 
munity. 

The  general  admiffion  of  the  invocation  of  Mar^ 
tyrs,  in  quality  of  Saints,  had  doubtlefs  the  way 
greatly  fmoothed  for  it,  by  its  having  been  ah  an- 

out  in  the  lafi:  week  of  the  Druidical  Lent  made  part  of  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  that  week.  Thence  it  was  that,  faithful  to  this  original 
inftitution  of  curjitig  fpecifically  on  that  day,  the  Pope  uled  to 
put  to  the  Ban,  or  excommunicate  in  general,  all  the  enemies  to 
the  Romifli  Church,  and  fome  in  particular,  as  for  example,  the 
King  of  Spain  by  name  for  certain  invafions  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church.  It  is  true,  heabfolved  them  again  on  Good  Friday,  with¬ 
out  any  entreaty  or  atonement  from  them  ;  but  if  the  parties,  by 
great  hazard,  fhould  have  unfortunately  died  under  that  tremen¬ 
dous  fentence,  in  the  night  between  the  curfe  and  the  abfolutiony 
what  muft  have  become  of  them  t 
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|:ient  cuflom  of  tlie  North-weftern  heathens,  to  in^ 
yoke  certain  of  the  dead,  as  may  be  feen  in  Ec- 
card's  liil  of  their  fuperflitions. 

Thus  the  primitive  Chriflians,  where  they  could 
notwell  extirpate  an  inveterate  practice  in  Paga- 
nifm,  took  care  to'  fan6tify  it,  by  giving  it  a  more 
orthodox  dire6tion.  Pelloutier  accufes,  in  ex^ 
prefs  terms,  the  Chriftian  Clergy  of  having  revived 
the  prejudices  of  Druidifm  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance  :  I  rather  think  that  he  accufes  them 
falfely  ;  and  that  they  did  not  revive ^  but,  for  the 
greater  fervice  of  religion,  yielded  to  the  necelTity 
of  continuing  them,  under  a  lefs  exceptionable 
form. 


LENT.  EASTER. 

Our  Britifli  anceftors,  in  attention  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  young  of  various  animals,  palfed 
a  law,  prohibiting  all  animal  food  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  Spring,  which  were  from  this 
abflinence  termed  Lweanth,  or  contraftedly  Lenty 
which  I  once  thought  derived  from  Le-Genty  the  g 
afpirating  as  ufual,  or  feafon  of  the  young  ;  but  on 
ulterigr  enquiry  find  it  comes  from  weanthy  with 
the  prepofitive  article  /,  and  which  precifely  figni- 
fies  le  tenis  de  faire  maigre 

*  Bientot  mems  le  Clerge  Chretien  fit  renji<vre  les  prejuges  dont  les 
Druides  detoient  fer^is  pour  entretenir  les  peuples  dans  V ignoraucC. 
Vol.  I.  p.  383, 

f  The  Northern  people  had,  in  the  antienteft  times,  a  cuftom 
of  abftaining  from  fielh-meats  once  if  not  twice  a  week  :  which 
was  with  them,  an  inhitute  not  of  religion,  but  of  health.  Our 
faiiors  call  fach  days  as  they  are  not  ferved  with  flefli-meat. 
Banyan-days,  from  the  Ba^tyan  abilinence  from  animal  food.  This 
is  unqueftionably  a  falutary  interval  of  fufpence  from  falt-provi- 
fions.  Probably  the  Jours  Maigres  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  no  other  foundation  than  their  finding  this  cullora  eftablilhed. 

This 
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This  was,  with  them,  a  very  fevere  felf-denial, 
as  the  antient  Britons  ufed  very  little  or  no  bread, 
'  being  remarkably  carnivorous,  and  paftures  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  principal  objeT,  as  well  in  Britain, 
as  in  the  Gauls.  Here  times  are  to  be  diflinguifh- 
ed  ;  for,  after  the  Roman  invafion,  that  circum- 
flance,  with  many  others,  was  much  altered. 
Roots,  wild  chefnuts,  and  other  vegetables,  had 
fupplied,  of  old,  the  place  of  bread.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  theirfelves  had  been  long,  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Rome,  even  proverbially  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of 
bread. 

The  week  before,  and  efpecially  the  eve  of  en¬ 
tering  into  that  terrible  feafon,  the  Britons  ufed, 
by  way  of  taking  their  farewell,  for  a  time,  of 
their  darling  animal  food,  to  indulge  great  exceffes 
in  it,  with  all  the  ufual  concomitants  of  feftivity, 
dances,  drolls,  and  antics  in  their  manner.  Thence, 
when  this  cuftom  came  to  be  more  dhfufed  through 
Europe,  in  aChrillian  form,  came  the  words  Gzr- 
naval  (Carm-vale')  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the 
Carneflollendas  of  Spain  ;  as  alfo  carime  prenant^ 
for  Shrove -tide,  our  expreffion  for  the  three  days 
preceding  AJh-Wednefday, 

This  Shrove-tide^  by  the  few  fcattered  indica¬ 
tions  I  could  collefl  from  the  fmall  remains  of  light 
on  the  origin  of  this  word,  have  led  or  milled  me 
to  the  following  conjecture. 

It  was  probably  the  frit  day  of  Lent,  that  was 
pitched  upon  for  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  con¬ 
demnation  of  delinquents,  to  various  kinds  of  pu- 
nhhment,  fome  to  the  being  publickly  Honed,  or 
knocked  on  the  head,  others  to  the  being  burnt 
colleclively,  inclofed  in  wicker  Pageants.  This 
lall  circumllance  might  give  rife  to  that  impu- 

g'he  mordfying  on  Tijrbots,  on  cray-filb-foupe,  on  cod  with 
oylier-rauce,  or  carp  itewed  in  claret,  is  a  jell  beyondkonception  : 
oi'all  the  diets  on  earth,  that  on  lilh  is  dcmonhrably  the  moll 
p  roll  he. 
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tation  on  the  Gauls^  by  Csefar,  of  a  ^barbarityj 
ivhichj  after  all,  was  more  likely  to  be  of  a  judi-^ 
ciary  than  of  a  fuperftitious  nature.  The  burning 
Innocents,  in  default  of  guilty,  enough  in  number 
to  furnifh  a  folemn  execution,  is  not  very  credible ; 
efpecially  as  Ctefar  is  notorioufly,  in  that  very 
place,  miftaken  in  his  attribution  of  the  Deities  of 
the  Romans  to  the  Druidical  lidem. 

However,  the  cuiloin  of  a  public  lapidadon,  or 
rather  knocking  the  delinquents  on  the  head,’ 
which  gives  the  French  word  affo?nmer^  equivalent 
to  condemn^  appears  unforcedly  the  origin  of  that 
barbarous  cuflom  of  throwing  at  cocks  in  the 
Ihrove-tide,  the  prelude,  by  way  of  exercife,  to 
the  mob  of  thofe  times,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
convidts  was,  in  that  form,  abandoned. 

From  the  preparation  for  fuch  executions,  the 
time  itfelf  would  take  the  name  of  Shrove-tide,  or 
Sheriff-tide  ;  (Shire-hoff)  or  head  of  the  iliire, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  fee  the  fentence  of  the  Judges, 
who  were  always  lay7nen  (for  the  Barons  could 
only  prefide  at  the  trial,  but  never  condemn  to 
death,  that  being  left  to  the  people  affemblcd,  or 
to  the  Jury),  carried  into  execution. 

The  convidls  then  delivered  up  to  the  Sheriff, 
were  exhorted,  and  preffed  to  confefs  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  to  fuffer.  This  was  called 
Sheriffng^  and  their  confefhon,  Shrift  :  not  that 
they  made  it  to  the  Sheriffs  but  for  its  being  made 
after  being  configned  to  him  ;  if  they  confeifed,  it 
was  the  more  fatisfadfory  to  the  Judges,  and  to  the 
people  ;  but  if  not,  the  execution  flill  proceeded 

^This  would  give  to  C^far’s  expreffions  a  juder  folution  than 
what  they  now  feem  to  bear.  “  The  pumjhments  (fays  he)  of 
“  thofe  who  are  caught  in  the  fa£l  of  theft,  of  robbery,  or  of  any 
“  crime,  are  deemed  the  moft  pleahng  to  the  immortal  Gods ; 
“  but  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  fuch,  they  have 
recourfe  to  the  innocent  for  making  a  full  execution,”  Not 
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The  AJh-Wednefdayy  that  followed  the  Shrove-' 
^uefdaj^  received  its  name  from  the  fprinkling  the 
heads  of  the  convi£ls  doomed  to  the  flames,  with 
afhes,  denotative  of  the  punifhment  prepared  for 
them.  This  might  give  to  the  primitive  Chriflians 
the  hint  of  making  it  the  day  for  impofmg  on 
their  penitents  their  ecclefiaftical  penance  or  mor¬ 
tification  of  fackcloth  and  afhes.  This  melancholy 
day,  however,  was  not  improperly  the  beginning 
of  a  feafon,  which,  while  it  lafted,  was  one  conti¬ 
nual  felf-denial. 

But  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Lent  that,  not  only 
the  dreadful  general  execution  took  place,  but  the 
fentences  of  the  Ban,  or  excommunication,  were 
fulminated  againfl  the  abfent  or  contumacious 
guilty,  or  fuch  as  were  not  amenable  to  Juftice. 
Under  the  Druidical  difpenfation,  this  was  the  Paf- 
fion-week  ;  afterwards  fan6fified,  like  fo  many  other 
Druidical  cuftoms,  to  a  much  more  venerable  pur- 
pofe,  and  this  one  efpecially  to  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fufferings  of  our  Saviour. 

At  the  clofe,  however,  of  this,  in  every  fenfe, 
difagreeable  Lent,  began  the  Druidical  Eafter, 
not  fo  called  from  the  imaginary  Goddefs  EoJieVj 
but  from  the  word  Eq/i,  to  eat  whence,  with 
the  proflhefis  of  the  f,  Feaji,  It  took  its  name  then 
.from  the  liberty  reflored  of  eating  animal  flefh.‘ 
And  as  our  flocks  had  ever  a  great  fliare  in  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  anceftors,  the  principal  difli  was  a 
lamb. 

impolHbly  innocentes  is  here  inaccurately  put  for  infantes,  which  fig- 
nifies  peribns  criminal,  but  who  do  not  confefs  their  crime.  Sons, 
all  derive  from  our  word  Sin,  which  means  a  guilt  of  con- 
fcience.  is,  in  the  paflive  fenfe,  I  am  finned  againft. 

*  What !  Did  not  the  Britons  then  eat  all  the  time  of  Lent  ? 
Moft  certainly  they  did.  But  here  the  word  JieJh  is  underllood. 
All  food  whatever  is  ftri^lly  fpeaking  to  be  called  meat  j  and  yet, 
by  cuftom,  we,  at  this  moment,  reftrain  it  to  fejh^ 
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The  Eve  of  the  firfl  day  was,  like  other  Eves^ 
or  Wakes  of  high  Druidical  Feftivals,  celebrated 
with  lights,  and  with  thofe  fires  on  the  Mountain-  - 
tops,  called  Belteins, 

It  was  then  in  this  Eafter-week  that  the  Britons 
made  a  hidden  tranfition  from  the  difmal  fcenes 
and  irkfome  felf-denials  of  Lent,  to  good  humor 
and  joyous  feflivity.  Pardon  of  criminals,  fuf- 
penceof  fuits,  every  mark  of  the  public  joy  pre¬ 
vailed,  though  for  different  caufes,  according  to 
both  the  Druidical  and  the  Chriftian  fiftem.  The 
miifionaries  of  this  lafl  had,  agreeably  to  their  pi¬ 
ous  plan  of  converting  heathen  feftivals  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  New  Teftament,  recourfe  to  the  Jewilh 
rites  of  the  Old.  Upon  this  foundation,  they  gave 
to  the  Druidical  Eajier-lamh  the  typical  turn  of  a 
feaft  on  the  Jewilh  pafchal-lamb  or  Paffovery  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  time  when  God  fmiting  the  firft  born 
of  the  Egyptians  pajfed  over  the  habitation  of  the 
Hebrews.  But,  as  the  Chriftian  religion  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  in  the  fecond  Century,  the  firft 
miifionaries  durft  not  take  upon  them  the  authority 
of  fo  violent  an  alteration  as  that  of  the  pafchal- 
day  of  the  Jews,  and  of  thereby  conforming  it  to 
the  Eajier-day  of  the  Gaids  and  Britons.  Thence 
it  proceeded  that  it  was,  by  the  docility  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  new  converts,  adopted  on  the  Jewilh 
day  of  celebration. 

But,  as  there  were  alfo  great  numbers  who  were  ‘ 
tenacious  of  the  old  time  of  celebration,  which 
was  the  firft  Sunday  after  (the  day  of  Apollo  jta 
the  feafon  regulated  by  the  antient  inftitute  of  the 
Druid  Almanack  ;  at  length,  in  the  fourth  Cen- 
tury>  Conjiantiney  who,  in  confequence  of  his  Bri- 

*  By  this  name  of  Apollo  is  not  meant  that  he  was  worfliiped 
in  Britain  in  the  manner  he  was  in  Greece  or  Rome,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  its  etimology  from  the  Britifh  Ap  huil.  which  iignifies  the 
Principal  or  Head  Eye,  In  the  Etrufcan,  he  was  called  Apulu, 
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tifli  origin,  preferved  always  a  great  veneration  fpr 
the  Sun,  one  of  the  capital  objects  of  the  Dt'uidical 
obfervance,  and  who,  in  the  year  312,  even  made 
offerings  to  Apollo,  by  w^ay  of  keeping  fair  with 
the  heathen  part  of  his  dominions,  as  appears  by 
fome  medals  of  him,  yielded  to  the  folicitation  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Britons  combined  with 
his  fubje^ls  in  Gaul  and  procured  the  fubftitu-^ 
tion  of  the  Druid  Sunday,  with  the  additional  mo¬ 
tive  of  famShiication,  the  commetncration  of  the  refur- 
redion.  This  was  then,  through  Conftantine’s  in¬ 
fluence,  eftabliihed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  f.  But 
there  were  ftill  many  in  Afia,  in  the  Gauls,  and  in 
Britain,  who  adhered  to  precifely  the  fourteenth 

*  The  Manichean  Party  was  greatly  and  long  confiderable  in 
fne  Gauls  and  Africa.  But  their  diiFerence  from  the  orthodox  was 
not  principally  what  has  been  pretended,  theirfamous  tenet  of  the 
Duality  ot  the  Good  E<vil  principles  :  a  difference,  by  the  by, 
practically  fpeaking,  not  only  much  lefs  than  what  an  aggra¬ 
vating  theory  has  made  it,  but  abfoiutely  mifunderftood.  The 
capital  and  odious  point  was  of  another  kind  ;  it  was  this  :  The 
Manichcans,  as  1  have  before  obferved,  were  fuch  Heathens,  as 
had  embraced  Chrifdanity,  but  had  not  embraced  it  in  fo  full 
an  extent  as  the  Church  required.  Too  many  of  the  antient  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  religion  which  they  had  left,  dill  duck  to  them. 
Befides  many  other  indances,  the  one  in  point  is  that,  though 
willing  to  believe  the  main  points  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Nev,''- 
7kdarnent,  they  could  not  accept  the  old.  This  would  natu¬ 
rally  indifpofe  them,  and  thofe  who  refembled  them,  againd  re¬ 
ceiving  the  regulation  of  the  antient  Eader,  by  the  Jewifh  calcu¬ 
lation. 

It  was  againd  the  Manicheans  that  the  Orthodox  were  animated 
with  the  bittereil  zeal,  on  the  known  principle  that  the  enmity  in 
inattersof  religious  differences  is  ever  the  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  frnallnefs  of  the  difference.  A  Fapid  would  fooner  burn  a 
Lutheran  or  Calvinid,  than  he  would  a  feftary  of  Mahomet  or 
Confucius :  OJia  fratriim  aesrrinta. 

t  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  here  into  any  account  of  the  various 
diffenfions  in  the  Church,  about  the  final  arrangement  of  this 
moveable  fead  :  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  at  length  the  me¬ 
thod  prevailed  of  computing  by  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  (the 
I.ypsa,hxcssrB^i.i)j  which  had  been  ufed  in  Britain  many  ages  before 
Chriffianity.  . . 
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day,  who  were  declared  fchirmatics,  under  the 
pellation  of  ^artadeclmanL  There  were  even 
religious  wars  in  our  country,  upon  this  point  of 
celebrating  a  feftival,  the  origin  of  which  had  not 
any  the  leafi:  affinity  to  religion,  being  purely  a 
matter  of  rural  oeconomy. 

To  MAY,  or  go  a  M  A  Y  I  N  G. 

This  is  one  of  the  antientefl  cuftoms,  which,  fronii 
the  remotefl:  ages,  has  been,  by  repetition  from 
year  to  year,  perpetuated  down  to  our  days,  not 
being,  at  this  inffant,  totally  exploded,  efpecially 
in  the  lower  clafs  of  life. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  feflivities,  with 
which  the  Northern  nations  celebrated  the  firft  of 
May,  we  find  the  following  one  defcribed  by 
plans  Wormiiis,  and  others. 

The  firfl  of  May  being,  befides  its  honor  of  be¬ 
ginning  one  of  the  great  "Tigh earn- times  (Term- 
times')  or  general  affizes  of  Juftice,  was  confidered 
as  the  boundary-day  that  divided  the  confines  of 
winter  and  fumtiier^  allufively  to  which,  there  was 
inffituted.  a  fportful  war  between  two  parties,  the 
one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  winter,  the 
other  for  bringing  in  the  fumrner.  This  was  the 
fubje^l  of  a  folemn  Turnamenty  fo  called  from  its 
being  appropriated  to  a  Tighearn-motCy  or  Ter?n- 
meeting. 

Both  parties  were  compofed  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  with  their  refpeftive  leaders,  and  divided 
into  two  troops,  each  in  the  regimentals  of  their 
feafon  ;  the  one  clad  in  the  winter-livery  of  furs, 
armed  with  fire- forks,  and  other  emblems  of  cold  ; 
the  other,  in  the  gay  habit  of  the  fpring,  their 
garments  covered  with  green  boughs,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  The  mock-battle  being  always  fought 
booty,  the  fpring-party  was  fure  to  obtain  the 
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Ti^fory,  wl\ich  they  celebrated  by  carrying  trinm- 
phally  green  branches  with  May-flowers,  pro¬ 
claiming  and  finging  the  fong  of  joy,  of  which  the 
burthen  was,  in  thefe  or  equivalent  terms 

We  have  brought  the  Summer  ho7ne. 

The  law  impofed  on  the  conquered  party  was, 
for  every  one  to  take  and  wear  the  conquerors 
badge  of  diftindlion,  fome  green  boughs  or  leaves. 
Such  as  were  caught  in  that  week  without  fome- 
thing  green  about  them,  were  condemned  to  pay 
a  forfeit ;  whence  that  proverbial  exprefTion  long 
ufed  in  France,  etre  pris  fans  vert :  the  being  taken 
without  any  thing  green  about  one. 

It  has  been  faid  that  St.  Patrick,  feeing,  or  fan¬ 
cying  that  he  faw,  a  refemblance  to  the  crofs  in  the 
trefoil  recommended  to  his  profelites  the  prefe¬ 
rence  of  that  plant  for  their  green  trophy,  which 
thence  took  the  name,  as  it  has  done  the  place,  of 
the  fummer-bough  (by  contracfion  Shamhrogh') 
which  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  its  being  worn  on  St.  Pa^ 
trick’s  day. 

f 

M  I  D  S  U  M  M  E  R,  or  St.  J  O  FI  N  the 
B  A  P  T  I  S  T’s  DAY. 

The  reafons  of  this  being  called  St,  John  the 
Baptifs  day,  and  of  the  fires  lighted  on  the  Eve 
of  that  day  (the  hottefl  in  the  whole  year),  being 
fo  well  known,  I  fhould  not  here  fo  much  as  fum- 
marily  touch  upon  them,  but  to  introduce  a  point 
of  antiquity  that  accounts  for  the  Druid  Sunday  be¬ 
ing  called  the  Sabbath  day,  without  any  affinity, 
except  barely  in  the  found,  to  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
day  of  reft,  of  the  Jev^-s. 

As  the  day  of  the  Sun  {Sunday)  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  day  of  weekly  infbmffion  by  the  Druid 

*  I  fliould  rather  imagine  it  from  its  being  (trifoil) 

allufive  to  the  Trinity. 

^  Sabs, 
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Sahsy  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Sah-Aiih^ 
the  Preachment  of  the  Sages  or  of  the  Wife^  confe- 
quently,  of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  that  day  in 
which  the  fu7i  was  the  longed  predominant,  muil: 
naturally  be  in  the  greateil  veneration.  It  was 
accordingly  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  the  great 
Sunday  :  nor  was  it  becaufe  the  element  of  fire 
was  the  great  reprefentative  of  the  Sun^  as  being 

Mavjion  Fire 

fuppofed  the  manfion  of  fire  (Ti  Tan  or  Tein  the 
Druids,  to  exprefs  their  regret  of  his  leaving  them 
in  that  retrograde  motion  which  they  attributed 
to  him,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  the  Cancer  f 
to  that  fign  of  the  Zodiac  in  which  it  began,  that 
they  celebrated  the  eve  of  that  day  with  fires  and  il¬ 
luminations,  but  becaufe  fuch  fires  or  Belteins 
were  the  ufual  Druidical  annuntiations  of  the  next 
day’s  being  a  great  feflival  ;  a  cuftom  which  is  to 
this  moment  obferved  in  mod  Romidi  Countries  on 
the  fame  eve  of  Midfummer’s  day,  but  under  the 
Chridian  title  of  St.  John  the  Baptid’s  day  :  a  title 
founded  on  a  rather  far-fetched  allufion  of  the 
Chridians. 

*  In  the  antient  language  there  occurs  a  perpetual  fource  of 
miftakes,  in  that  one  word  often  reprefents  different  things,  ^an, 
fignifying  Earth,  gave  the  name  o{Ei-ta7is,  dwellers  in  the  earth, 
to  thofe  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  primitive  fubterraneous 
habitations  or  caves,  with  which  all  Europe  antiently  abounded, 
for  houfes  in  the  open  air.  It  was  their  reliflence,  near  the 
Mount  Vefwvius,  one  of  the  Phlegras  (for  every  burning  moun¬ 
tain  was  a  Phiegra)  to  the  invafion  of  the  Northerns,  under  the 
allegorical  names  of  Gods,  affumed  by  their  generals,  that  makes 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  fable  of  the  War  between  the  Gods 
and  the  Titans^  They  were  alfo  called  Gigantes,  from  being  born 
under  ground,  ynym?, 

f  This  propriety  of  the  name  of  Caticeriox  that  fign  is  furely 
not  a  little  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  names  of  the  other  eleven 
being  inftruftively  pregnant  of  meaning.  The  figns  theirfelves 
have  been  long  familiar  in  the  Eaft,  whence  they  did  not  come, 
but  were  almofi  demonfirably  carried  thither  from  the  Wed. 
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The  Druids,  confidering  night  as  the  precurfor 
of  day,'  and  which,  for  the  awful  folemnity  and 
filence  of  its  hours,  they  preferred  for  fonte  of 
their  greatefl  religious  myfteries  and  wakes,  natu¬ 
rally  obferved  that  as  fail  as  from  the  epoch  of 
the  fummer  folflice  the  day  decreafed,  the  night 
muft  increafe  ;  the  Chriftian  Divines,  in  order  to 
fandlify  this  day  on  a  more  orthodox  footing,  took 
thence  the  hint  of  confecrating  it  to  St.  John  the 
Baptill,  from  his  ovv^n  words  quoted  by  the  Evan- 
gelifl  of  that  name. 

He  muft  increafe y  but  I  muji  decreafe. 

,  St.  John,  chap.  hi.  ver.  30. 

The  thought  is  rather  quaint  and  falfe,  in  giving 
to  the  faint  the  charadler  of  light,  which  undoubt- 
‘edly  belongs  more  properly  to  his  mailer.  But, 
in  thofe  times,  fuch  improprieties  might  pafs,  there 
being  efpecially  no  error  of  intention. 

The  day  itfelf,  however,  was  one  of  the  moil 
facred  feilivals  of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  grand 
Sab-ait  h-day^  and  a  general  meeting  of  their  greatefl 
dignitaries,  to  fettle  the  Canons  or  Pfalters,  to 
examine  the  fongs  of  bards,  to  perpetuate  antient 
traditions,  and  efpecially  to  take  a  ilricl  account  of 
the  merits  and  condudl  of  their  lower  Clergy. 

Such  was  demonftrably  the  infidtution  of  this 
grand  feftival ;  and,  if  any  meeting  could,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  bear  the  name  of  the  great  Wittenagemote^ 
or  Affembly  of  the  Sages  of  the  LaWy  this  muil 
have  been  precifeiy  that  gemote,  I  repeat  the  ify 
becaufe  I  have  precedently  darted  an  etimological 
doubt  concerning  this  word,  of  the  validity  of 
which  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  judge.  On  re¬ 
flexion,  I  confefs  myfeif  rather  inclined  to  decide 
,  againil  my  own  objeflion  to  the  exiilence  of  the 
word  itfelf. 

The  term,  how’ever,  of  Sab-aith  itfelf,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  weekly  day,  became 
”  one 
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one  of  the  occafions  of  the  Druid  Sunday,  fupplant^ 
ing  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  Jews,  and  taking  its 
place.  The  queftion,  how  this  came  to  pafs,  hav¬ 
ing  been  inferted  in  a  public  paper,  an  anfwer  was 
given  to  it,  which  contained  nearly  the  following 
attempt  at  a  folution. 

There  is  no  paffage,  at  leaft  that  I  know  of,  or 
can  recolleft,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  exprefsly 
countenances  theTubhitution  of  our  prefent  Chrilf 
ian  Sunday  to  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  It  is  probably 
in  refpecl  to  this  filencc  of  the  Sacred  Writings  on 
this  point  of  difcipline,  that  there  aflually  e^jifts 
on  the  continent  a  feft  of  Chriftians,  who,  from 
their  adherence  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment,  take  the  denomination  of  Sabbatarians, 

But  the  caufe  of  this  alteration  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  having  fometimes  exercifed  my  inquiry,  I  fum- 
marily  here  offer  the  refult  of  it,  with  all  the  fub« 
miffion  of  private  opinion  to  fuperior  reafon. 

In  the  remoteff  times  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  many 
ages  before  Chriflianity,  the  frft  day  of  the  week 
w^as  more  particularly  fet  apart  for  the  inftruflion 
of  the  laity,  and  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of  the 
Day  of  the  Sun,  A  Saronide,  or  Preacher,  deli¬ 
vered  his  fermon  from  a  jube  or  pulpit.  The 
Druid  church  had  many  names.  Kirk,  Meyn^ 
^Plmpid  (Temple),  and  Ey-cil-Lys,  the  inclofure 
for  in{lru<hion  or  learning  ;  from  a  contraflioii 
of  which,  that  barbarous  Gallogrmcifm  Eglife,  or 
Ecclefa,  was  moil  probably  formed,  in  the  ear- 
lied  days  of  the  propagation  of  the  GofpeL  The 
dlfcourie  delivered  vras  called  Sab-aith,  or  the 
■word  of  the  teacher,  or  'wife  man.  Thence  the 
day  itfelf  received  the  appellation  of  Sabaith  day. 
The  affemhly  was  called  Sabat,  a  term  iince  mod 
abfurdly  applied  by  the  French  to  exprefs  a  noc¬ 
turnal  affcffibly  of  witches  and  conjurers.  In  the 
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■word  Sabbatlnes  it  ftill  preferves  Its  original  unper-' 
verted  ienfe  of  Injiructive  difcourfes. 

'  When  Conftantine  found  the  Pagan  Sunday, 
or  Sah~aithy  fo  firmly  rooted,  by  the  practice  of  a 
number  of  ages,  that,  humanly  fpeaking,  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  bring  the 
people,  efpecially  of  Britain  and  Gaul^  to  change 
their  Sah-aith  day  for  the  Jewiflr  Sabbathy  fofimi- 
lar  to  it  in  name,  and  not  much  different  from  it  in 
point  of  veneration  ;  his  defire'of  making  the  pe¬ 
riodical  week-day  of  thofe  heathen  affemblies  fub- 
fervient  to  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity  induced  him 
to  fubfiitute  authoritatively  their  Sunday  to  the 
then  Chrifiian  Sabbath-day.  In  this,  it  is  moil 
probable  that  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chrifiian  clergy,  who  adopted  and  gave  their 
fan£fion  to  this  alteration.  Which,  after  fome  little 
uncertainty  and  wavering,  on  the  account  of  the 
innovation,  became  univerfal,  or  very  nearly  fo : 
thus,  this  coalefcence  or  ingraftment  of  the  Drui- 
dical  Sab-aithy  or  day  of  injirnciiony  on  the  facred 
flem  of  Chriflianity,  which  had  already,  in  the 
like  view,  adopted  the  Jewiflr  Sabbath  (Sabaoth) 
or  day  of  reji,  anfwered  at  once  both  thofe  lau¬ 
dable  ends,  a  human  relaxation  from  labor,  and  a 
due  attention  to  the  teachers  of  divine  truths. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  great  and  folemn 
anniverfary  affembly,  for  the  preaching  of  Drui- 
difm,  was  on  the  eve  of  Midfummer-day,  wffiieh 
was  thence  called  the  Sabbath-?nafsy  or  Sabbatiji 
holy  day.  Upon  this,  the  Chrifiian  clergy  em¬ 
ployed,  as  in  many  other  occafions,  the  faving  ex¬ 
pedient  of  changing  its  name,  by  fanflifying  and 
dedicating  it,  as  I  have  precedently  obferved,  to 
St.  John  Baptiji  ;  fo  that  though,  in  the  Romijh 
religlony  the  eve  of  it  continues  to  be  celebrated, 
as  m  the  time  of  the  Heathens,  by  fire-works  and 
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illuminations,  the  intention  has  received  a  more 
falutary  direction,  from  the  fubflitutionof  the  name 
of  St.  John  the  Baptiji  to  Sabbatijiy  which  was  the 
Duidical  appellation  to  that  holy  day.  Thofe  who 
continued  to  folemnize  it  in  their  fpirit  of  Paga- 
nifm  were  reputed  and  called  forcerers,  magi¬ 
cians,  conjurers,  and  the  like,  by  the  Chriftian 
writers,  and  by  the  people  in  general.  There 
were  fo  many  of  them  in  France,  flill  exifting  fo 
late  as  in  1609,  and  1650,  that  lilefac  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Zacharias  de  Lifieux  a  capu¬ 
chin,  makes  the  number  of  them  incredible.  This 
word  Sabbatiji  accounts  alfo  for  the  name  of  the 
Chrijlians  of  St,  John  the  Baptiji  being  given  to  a 
wretched  remnant  of  the  Sabeeans,  ftiii  in  being, 
on  the  borders  of  Palehine,  and  who,  not  being 
Chriftiaiis,  nor  Mahometans,  will  readily  profefs 
an  occafional  conformity  to  either.  Like  the  Ma- 
nicheans,  of  whom  they  are  moll:  probably  a 
branch,  they  have  been  accufed  of  worfhiping 
the  evil  fpirit  (the  devihh  and  of  other  horrors 
worthy  of  fuch  an  adoration.  Among  thefe  Sa- 
bmans,  the  priefts  were  ftridtly  forbidden  to  marry 
any  but  virgins.  The  pope  Flilarius,  in  or  about 
the  year  464,  laid  the  like  injunction  on  the  Ro- 
milh  clergy  of  his  days.  Poffibly  this  conformity 
was  pure  accident  :  but  it  proves  againft  the  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  clergy,  introduced  by  fubfequent 
popes,  in  later  times.  The  prohibition  of  marriage 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Druidical  clergy  ;  but  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  the  clerks  or  (Indents  under  age. 
They  were  called  batchelors  :  but  this  is  from  my 
purpofe. 

To  return  to  the  word  Sabeean,  W'hence  that  of 
the  Pagan  Sab-aith  is  derived,  it  furniihes  here 
fuch  an  occafion  of  reRifying  an  antient  and  almod: 
univerfai  miftake,  as  will,  I  hope,  excufe  repeti- 
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tion.  Cicero  himfelf  has  fallen  into  this  error^ 
where  he  fays  that  Chaldceariy  which  implies  5^^*“ 
bcean,  is  a  defignation  not  of  art  but  of  country, 
A  ilricier  exainination  w^ould  fliew,  not  only  that 
the  diflinclion  of  Chaldcean  and  Sahcean  {Cal-d’Ey 
and  Sab~Ey^  is  no  other,  literally  fpeaking,  than 
that  between  a  Graduate' a  Majier  of  Arts,  or 
of  a  Scholar  from  2.Eodior  ;  but  that  its  diflinchon, 
as  old  as  that  of  clergy  and  laity,  is  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  very  remotell  antiquity,  havipg  perva-ded 
an  immenfe  tra6l  of  continent  from  the  North- 
weft  of  Europe  to  the  South-eaft  of  Alia,  by  means 
of  thofe  migratory  expeditions,  when  the  Euro¬ 
pean  armies,  in  that  sera  called  the  Divine  Age, 
from  the  affumption  of  the  names  of  the  gods  by 
the  leaders,  carried  their  conquefts  into  Egypt, 
Syria,  Perfia,  &c.  Then  it  was  that  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Northern  Druids  penetrated  fo  far  Eaft, 
and  folves  Pliny’s  conjefture  of  the  Perfians  re¬ 
ceiving  it  from  them,  which  muft  have  been  in 
times,  comparatively  to  which,  the  foundation  of 
Ptome  is  hardly  not  a  modern  incident. 

The  name,  however,  of  the  Druidical  Sah-aith 
day  having  happily  merged  in  that  of  the  Sabbath^ 
received  by  Chriftianity  ;  not  only  the  change  of 
the  clay,  but  the  primordial  appellation  of  it,  Sun¬ 
day^  ftill  collaterally  retained,  in  our  language,  con- 
fefs  its  origin. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  article,  there  occurs  to  me 
the  propriety  of  clearing  up  a  not  uncurious  point, 
which  may  ferve  to  Ihew  that  fpirit  of  ignorant 
and  malignant  barb'arifm,  which  charadlerized  thofe 
ages  in  which  Europe,  and  efpecially  this  part  of 
it,  having  become  the  prey  of  the  fword,^  funk 
into  almoft  utter  darknefs  and  confufion. 

One  of  the  capital  objed'ts  of  the  great  Mid- 
furrimer  affembly  of  the  Druids,  being  to  call  the 
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rnlniilers  of  juftice  to  an  account  of  tlieir  belia^ 
yiour,  in  order  to  eftimate  their  merits  and  refpec-' 
tive  claims  to  future  preferment,  when  the  parties 
thus  examined  would  naturally  feek  to  extenuate 
any  evil  of  which  they  might  have  been  accufed, 
.or  to  reprefent  any  remarkable  good  they  might 
have  done,  in  their  refpe6hve  departments. 

Such  was  the  purpofe  of  this  folemn  queflioning 
them,  the  charitable  conflrudtion  of  which  was  as 
follows. 

As  the  bigotry  of  thofe  days  faw  the  Devil  in  all 
thofe  affemblies  or  conventicles,  neceifarily  held  by 
the  poor  remnants  of  Druidifm  in  caves,  or  fecret 
places,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  perfecution,  he  was 
imagined  to  alTiil  in  them  hiiiifelf,  in  propria  per* 
fona^  to  receive  the  adoration  of  his  votaries,  who 
had  repaired  to  them,  on  broomfticks,  or  the  like 
convenient  carriages.  But  as  to  this  great  aiTembly 
on  Midfiinmier-day ^  he  was  fuppofed  to  examine 
his  imps,  not  on  the  good  but  on  the  evil  they  had 
done,  in  order  to  give  them  a  proportionable  de¬ 
gree  of  praife,  which  one  w^ould  not  imagine  a  very 
great  or  a  very  tempting  honor.  Such  was  the 
pious  foundation  of  the  calumnious  interpretation  of 
the  Head“Druid^s  judiciary  and  official  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  clerical  fubalterns.  An  accufation  only 
fit  to  provoke  pity,  for  the  liablenefs  of  ere  iu Ions 
ignorance,  with  the  bell  intentions  in  the  world, 
to  become  at  once  the  bubble  of  bigotry,  and  the 
tool  of  its  blind  fury  and  black  ambition. 

The  F  E  S  T  I  V  A  L  of  F  O  O  L  S. 

La  Fete  des  Foux, 

There  is  nothing  hardly  that  will  bear  a  clearef 
demonftration  than  that  the  primitive  Chriltians, 
by  way  of  conciliating  the  Pagans  to  a  better  wor- 
fliip,  humored  their  prejudices,  by  yielding  to  a 
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conformity  of  names,  and  even  of  cuHoms,  where 
they  did  not  elTentialiy  interfere  with  the  funda-' 
mentals  of  the  Gofpel-doctrine. 

The  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the  Roraifh  church 
i-3,  to  this  moment,  almoil  wholly  Druidical.  And 
as  that  antient  religion  of  Britain  and  the  Gauls 
had  its  pope,  its  cardinals,  its  bilhops,  its  deacons, 
&c.  who  were  fucceeded  in  their  fpiritual  and  tem^ 
poral  power  and  pofTeiTions  by  the  Chriftian 
Clergy  ;  thefe  laid,  haying  affumed  identically  thofe 
titles  of  which  the  others  had  been  deprived,  de¬ 
viled,  in  order  to  quiet  their  poffelTion,  and  to  fe^ 
cure  their  tenure,  an  admirable  expedient,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fit,  in  thofe  barbarous  times,  to  prevent 
the  people  from  returning  to  their  old  religion. 
They  infituted  certain  days  about  Chriflmas-time, 
in  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia^  which  were  called 
the  Fools  Holiday,  Fejium  Fatuoy'um,  when  part  of 
the  jollitryof  the  feafon  was  a  burlefque  eledlion 
of  a  mock-pope,  mock-cardinals,  mock-bifliops 
&c.  attended  with  a  thoufand  ridiculous  and  inde¬ 
cent  ceremonies,  gambols,  and  antics,  fuch  as  fmg- 
ing  and  dancing  in  the  churches,  in  lewd  attitudes, 
to  ludicrous  anthems,  all  allufively  to  the  exploded 
pretenfions  of  the  Druids,  whom  thefe  fports  wmre 
calculated  to  expofe  to  fcorn  and  derifion :  fuch 
inimicriesbeing  defigned  as  reprefentatives  or  dupli¬ 
cates  of  thofe  offices  among  the  Fagans.  The 
title  of  Fatuitas  tua  was,  inflead  of  Sanditas  tiia, 
given  to  the  mock-pope  :  and  it  is  to  this  that  pro¬ 
bably  Fhilip  le  Bel  alludes  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Boniface  VIIL  which  he  begins  with,  Sciat  tua 

'/naxinia  Fatuitas,  occF 

This  Feaf  of  Fools  had,  however,  its  defigned 
effect,  and  contributed  perhaps  more  to  the  extcr- 

Among  thefe  bufFoon  perfonages,*  as  before  ob/erved,  they 
introduced  an  Aiidre^vj,  Qy  H:ad  J)ruid,  whence  we  have  our  W'Ord 
Merry- Andris  p 
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mination  of  thofe  Heathens  than  all  the  collateral 
aids  of  fire  and  fword,  which  were  not  either 
fpared  in  the  'perfecution  of  them  ;  but,  as  there 
is  hardly  a  greater  abfurdity  in  the  world,  nor  a 
more  common  one,  than  the  continuance  of  cuftoms 
after  the  original  caufe  of  them  has  ceafed,  the 
people,  long  after  the  cefiation  of  any  apparent 
political  necefiity  for  fuch  drolls,  remained  fo  cap¬ 
tivated  with  the  merriment  of  them,  the  grofier 
the  better  for  them,  that,  the  primary  objed  of 
them  being  vaniilied,  the  j  eft  began  to  threaten  a 
recoil  on  the  clergy  itfelf  who  had  inftituted  them- 
Then  it  was  that  councils,  popes,  biihops,  very 
earneftly  fet  about  the  fuppreftion  of  thofe  anrii- 
'  veiTary  buffoonries  ;  v/hich,  however,  they  have 
hardly,  in  fome  parts,  accompliftied  to  this  day^, 
though  they  have  employed  for  that  end,  cenfures.^ 
interdi6hons,  and  even  prayers,  public  proceffions^ 
and  fafts. 

POPE, 

This  wwd,  in  the  original  fignifying  Head,  like 
(King)  alfo  Head,  receives  its  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  from  its  context,  tacit  or  exprefs  ;  but  by 
cuftom  it  has  been  appropriated  to  fpiritual  or  ju¬ 
dicial  dignitaries.  Every  parifti  had  fits  Pope,  as 
every  company  of  Tanners,  or  Shoemakers,  of 
Bakers,  had  its  kJ?7g.  Pans  ivas  alfo  an  antient 
name  for  the  pope  as  the  bead  of  the  law^,  divine 
and  human  :  it  is  contracted  from  Pabvafs  (the  /  > 
liquifying  as  ufual,  and  the  v  quiefeent).  It  figiiK 
fies  the  Head-macftiftrate  . 

*  Pal-leet  or  Pal~Lys  figniiied  the  bead-place  of  juHice  5  thence 
the  word  Patalium  and  Palace.  It  was  not  at  ail  the  refidence  of 
a  king,  any  tai  ther  than  as  kings  grew  at  length  to  be  the  heads 
of  civil  jultice.  At  this  moment  at  Paris,  the  Palais  preferves 
its  true  original  fenfe  of  a  Hall  opyujiice.  Maire  du  Palais  was 
the  lord  chief  juries  of  the  nation,  after  that  the  Popes  had  loll; 
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It  tvas,  however,  in  the  antient  eflablilhment  of 
the  judiciary  authority  of  the  Druids,  that  the 
Chriilian  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  adopted 
and  modelled  their  hierarchy,  as  near  as  they 
could,  by  that  of  thofe  antient  poffeiTors,  found 
that  facility  of  making  good  their  claims  of  fu- 
preme  power  and  pre-eminence  over  lay-princes, 
which  is  nothing  wonderful,  the  force  of  antient 
prejudice  and  the  barbarifm  of  thofe  ages  conh- 
dered,  which  followed  the  extirpation  of  Drui- 
difm. 

Even  the  Roman  Pope’s  tendering  his  flipper  to 
kifs,  was  a  cuftora  pradlifed  by  the  Gallic  Popes 
precedently  to  Chriftianity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  it  be 
fair  to  conjeflure  that  Julius  Cafary  in  quality  of 
Fontifex  Maximusy  borrowed  from  the  Gaulilh 
Pope,  or  Arch-Druid,  that  piece  of  flate,  when 
to  Po?npeius  FmiuSy  who  was  returning  him  thanks 
for  feme  favor,  he  held  out  his  foot  for  him  tO' 
kifs,  food  in  a  flipper  embroidered  with  gold, 

focculo  auratoF 

The  real  fact  is,  that  that  ridiculoufly  impudent 
chimera  of  the  pope  of  Rome’s  arrogating  to  him- 
felf  the  character  of  the  Primate  of  the  univerfe, 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  perverfioii 
to  that  end,  of  the  hint  taken  from  the  local 
character  of  the  Font  if  ex  Maximus  of  Rome: 

But,  if  any  one  chufes  to  reft  his  falvation  on  the 
believing  his  title  of  Fontifex  Maximus  well-ground¬ 
ed  on  his  keeping  the  keys  of  that  door  to  heaven, 
of  which  the  cardinals  are  the  hinges  {CardinesJ 
I  have  no  fort  of  objeflion  to  any  thing  of  their 
pious  opinion,  unlefs'  to  their  making  it  alfo  an 
article  of  faith  to  burn  all  who  may  take  the  ii- 

that  temporal  charadter.  Bajilique  Palace  zxo.  nearly  Tyno- 
nimous.  The  firil  has  an  ahinity  with  but  does  not  de¬ 

rive  from  it. 
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berty  of  laughing  at  fach  an  abfurdity,  which 
'  indeed  deferves  rather  pity  than  derilion. 

KING  of  the  ROMANS. 

The  exiftence  of  this  title  and  office,  according 
to  the  prefent  form  of  the  Germanic  conftitution, 
has  its'  origin  much  higher  than  the  cuftom  of  the 
adfcititious  Crefars  or  Coadjutors  of  the  imperial 
office,  which,  like  many  other  cuftoms,  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  did  not  difdain  to  adopt  from  the 
Tranfalpine  regions.  In  this  one  particularly  they 
were  fupported  by  the  army,  in  defpire  of  the 
fenate.  It  is  a  remnant  of  that  ainient  law,  which 
for  many  ages  had  been  obferved  in  the  Celtic 
countries,  but  efpecially  in  the  Briiilh  iflands^ 
where  it  was  called  the  ^amjlry  Law,  Certain 
great  offices  of  the  Rate,  being  happily  eledlive, 
not  patrimonial  or  hereditary,  as  too  many  now 
are,  againfl  every  proteft  of  common  fenfe  ;  a 
general,  or  king,  or  a  bifliop  of  a  great  diRrifl, 
where  his  office  was  for  life,  had,  on  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  infufficiency,  from  age  or  infirmity,  a  co¬ 
adjutor  chofen  for  him  by  the  people,  fometimes 
out  of  his  family,  fometimes  not,  but  by  much 
the  ofteneft,  unlefs  there  were  ftrong  objections,  at 
his  own  recommendation.  This  perfon  was  called 
the  Tani/i,  D'^Han-iJi^  in  wffiich  it  is  eafy  to  difcern 
the  next  head^  a  kind  of  jSao-jAfuf,  wffio  was 

not  only  to  fucceed  immediately,  on  the  deceafe  of 
the  incumbent,  without  any  necellity  of  a  new 
eleftion,  but,  in  the  mean  while,  enjoyed  certain 
great  privileges  in  the  nature  of  thofe  of  the  King 
of  the  Romans, 

Eiftiops  had  their  Co-adjutors  chofen  for  them  ; 
much  in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the  fame  right 
of  official  affiftance,  and  of  immediate  'poScSion^ 
upon  the  demife  of  the  fuperior. 

P  This 
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This  ciiftom  had  its  advantages,  and  its  Inconve- 
tiiencies ;  but  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  arrangement, 
that  cardinal  de  RetZy  on  being  chofen  co-adjutor 
or  Tayiiji  to  his  uncle,  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power 
to  plague  Mazarin  and  the  French  court  in  the 
minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 

EMBASSADOR. 

I  introduce  this  word  to  correfl  an  error  of  my 
own, in  the  falfe  derivation  hazarded,  p.  8  i  of  my 
preceding  pamphlet. 

Some  have  derived  Embaffadorffom  the  Hebrew 
Ha7nba(farothy  the  bringer.  The  found  anfwers  well 
enough,  but  I  take  the  word  to  be  a  barbarifm  of 
the  lower  age,  and  a  contraction  of  In  pace  viator y 
a  perfon  ynljfiis  in  pace  (Jnviadoy  Envoys )  fent  on  a 
mejjage  of  peace*  Viator  y  in  the  fenfe  of  mejfengery 
the  V  quiefcent,  as  it  moft  frequently  is  in  com¬ 
pound  words. 

CHRISTMAS- DAY. 

I  have  elfewhere  (gp.  95.  Way  to  Things y  SccJ) 
accounted  in  fome  meafure  for  the  Druidical  fefli- 
val,  at  this  feafon,  under  its  antient  name  of 
T-llule* 

But,  on  the  fanclification  of  it  to  folemnize  the 
birth  ^of  J.  Ch.  the  old  THule  being  abolifhed, 
received  the  name  of  Nov-T-Hule,  New  Tuky  and, 
by  contraction,  Noel  in  French,  a  lefs  violent  one 
than  from  Natalisy  as  fome  make  it. 

I  need  not  here  point  out  fo  plain,  fo  obvious  a 
confideration,  as  that,  fince  the  moil:  learned  of  the 
Chriftian  Divines  never  yet  could  pofitively  afcer- 
tain  the  fpecific  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
it  was  at  once  pioufiy  and  politically  done,  to  apply 
a  merely  heathen  feafon  of  fehivity,  of  which  it 

would 
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would  have  been,  humanly  fpeaking,  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  extirpate  a  cuftom  anniverfarily  perpetu¬ 
ated  ;  to  apply  it,  I  fay,  to  fo  laudable  a  com¬ 
memoration. 

But  it  furely  is  not  an  uncurious  matter  of  re¬ 
flexion,  that  the  Romans  theirfelves  took  mani- 
feflly  their  Brumalian  feaft  from  this  Druid 
cuftom,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  Northern  con- 
quefts,  penetrated  into  Perfta,  where  it  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  kindling  fires,  efpecially  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  as  in  Britain,  and,  if  my  memory  does 
not  play  me  falfe  in  my  quotation  of  the  learned 
Mr.  Hyde,  fo  very  lately  as  under  his  obfervation 
in  Shrop-fhire.  The  T-Hule4ogs,  the  T-Hule-firesy 
for  Chriftmas-cheer,  are  not,  at  this  day  unknown 
to  many  other  fhires,  at  leaft  as  to  the  name. 

WEEK. 

In  antient  times,  the  Druids,  who,  for  a  philo- 
fophical  reafon,  gave  the  night  precedence  of  the 
day,  as  being  juftly  deemed  anterior  to  it,  com^ 
puted  the  time  by  the  night,  as  Jeven-night ^  four¬ 
teen-night  {femnghty  Fortnight  f).  Night  being 
alfo  the  time  of  celebrating  their  wakes,  the  night 
before  the  day  of  Ap-hiiil  (Sunday)  the  eve  of  that 
folemn  day,  or  Saturday -night,  was  a  periodical 
wake,  and  terminating  the  week,  gave  the  word 

*  Brumalia  has  been  derived  a  hre^itate,  from  the  Jhortnefs  of 
|he  days  in  that  feafon.  It  is  a  contradion  of  Bor-im,  the  cold 
feajon,  B-Oer,  cold,  im,  weather.  It  is  from  im  in  this  fenfe 
the  French  derive  terns,  and  the  Italians,  temporale.  'Terns,  time, 
or  duration  of  time,  derives  differently.  By  a  remarkable  ana¬ 
logy,  Bin  and  Edder,  both  fignifying  2i<wing,  are  refpeftively  ,ori~ 
ginai  to  ^ind  and  to  i^xseather.  The  Genii  of  the  Hjuinds  were,  ii:> 
their  temple  at  Athens,  reprefented  with  swings. 

i'  Or  no^ y  ganer,  W.  From  the  night  that  he  was  born.  Wythr- 
nos,  a  '^':eek,  from  JVyth,  eight,  and  7ios,  night,  or  fo  many  days 
^  are  included  within  eight  nights. 
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or  denomination  of  a  weeky  as  now  pronounced 
by  us,  but  more  originally  wake. 

On  this  there  occurs  a  remark  flrongly  confir¬ 
mative  of  the  idea  of  the  primitive  Chriftians 
having,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  furely  with  the 
befi:  intentions  imaginable,  adopted  and  fandified 
the  Druidical  difcipline  and  practices. 

It  being  apparent  from  EufebiuSy  from  Venantius 
Forfunatusy  homStiUingJleet y  from  UJhery  and  others, 
that,  not  only  in  the  very  firll  ages,  but  in  the 
firfl  years  of  Chriilijnity,  its  apoftles  and  miffio- 
naries  penetrated  into  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Britilh 
iflands  :  No  wonder  then  that  we  find  in  the 
Chriflian  church  fo  many  vefiiges  of  their  con¬ 
formity  with  our  fo  antient  cuftoms,  that  Chrifli- 
anity  itfelf  is  comparatively  but  a  matter  of  yefter- 
day. 

They  efpecially  then  adopted  the  nlght-feafon  of 
religious  worlhip.  The  Eves  or  Vigils  (JVakes) 
the  7/iedia  nochey  midnight,  were  all  preferably 
confecrated  to  devotion,  and  occafiorrally  to  fefti- 
vity,  or  convivial  entertainment.  Not  impofiibly, 
this  was,  at  the  bottom,  the  caufe  of  giving  the 
name  of  Supper  to  the  Lord’s  facred  inftitution  of 
the  Communion-table. 

On  the  continent  it  is  more  em.phatically  called 
the  Night-mealy  or  Eve-meal  {Nacht-maaly  Avondt- 
maal) ;  the  firft  the  antienteft,  and  probably  the 
moft  charaderillic. 

But  at  this  m.oraent,  fomething  of  this  nature^ 
ftill  remains  in  the  obfervation  of  our  Eves  of 
Holidays  :  and  efpecially  in  the  Romhh  cuflom  of 
candles  burning  on  their  altars  in  the  day-time,  a 
relick  of  the  antient  cuflom  of  the  celebration  of 
divine  fervice  in  the  night-time,  when  candles 
were  really  neceifary,  and  not,  as  now’’,  a  ridi¬ 
culous  fup.'erflition. 
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It  was  however  thefe  no61:urnal  affemblies,  inno¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Chriftians,  as  the  means  of 
an  excellent  end,  that  of  making  profelites,  that 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Roman  government,  and  the 
more  for  their  refemblance  to  the  Druid  con¬ 
venticles,  whom,  for  obvious  reafons  of  hate,  it 
was  bent  on  exterminating.  Belides  that,  in  thofe 
ages  of  defpotifm,  all  affemblies  in  general,  not 
countenanced  by  the  government,  were  fufpe^led 
of  being  feditioiis  affociations.  They  were  called 
'Erou^iou,  or  fodalitatesiy  fo  that  often,  even  under 
the  leaff  bad  emperors,  the  innocent  Chriftians 
fuffered,  the  lefs  pitied,  in  the  falfe  charafter  of 
rebels  to  the  Laws  of  the  empire,  while  they 
were  only  attending  the  duties  of  divine  worfhip. 

And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguKh  times* 
Thefe  nofturnal  affemblies,  which  had  at  the  frft 
been  one  of  the  caufes  of  perfecutioriy  began  at 
length  to  be  an  effect  perfe  cut  ion.  Thus  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  feeking  privacy  and  ffelter  from  the  rage 
of  their  periecutors  added  to  the  primordial  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  night“feafon,  the  expedience  of  it : 
a  matter  of  excufe  againft  the  reproach  at  firfk 
made  to  them  by  their  enemies,  which,  at  length, 
their  enemies  theirfelves  were  forced  to  allow.  So 
that,  in  fa6i:,  it  implies  no  contradiction  to  fay,  that 
they  at  firfl:  made  the  noClurnal  hours  their  choice^ 
and  that  thofe  hours  became  afterwards  a  neceffity, 
in  confequence  of  that  choice. 

At  this  moment,  the  cuflom  in  convents  of 
night -fervic e y  to  which  the  Fryars  and  Nuns  are 
called  up,  is  a  relic  of  Druidifm  ;  but  the  night 
Was  not  fo  exclufively  devoted  to  religions' cere¬ 
monies,  as  not  to  admit  the  celebration  of  feffivity 
and  convivial  mirth. 

Thefe  feftive  wakes,  or  at  leaff  the  moff  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  had  two  names,  the  one  Mfv- 
€  after,  or  Feaft  of  Love  ;  the  other  Char-eafter, 
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or  Feaft  of  Grace,  or  of  Reconciliation  ;  both  which, 
from  their  affinity  or  fenfe,  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  common  appellation  of  hyoLTfcu,  Agapes, 
or  Feajls  of  Love, 

Min  was  one  of  the  antient  words  for  Love,  in¬ 
cluding  efpecially  the  idea  of  friendffiip  and  good 
will ;  with  the  adfcititious  word  Eafter,  it  becomes 
"Min-eafler,  a  focial  or  amicable  banquet.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  articles  of  the  Fare,  there  were 
generally  attendants  at  it  the  Bards,  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Min  finger  s ,  or  vocal  performers  at  the 
Min-eajier,  not  lovefongfters,  as  the  word  feems  at 
the  firfl  found  to  exprefs :  and  the  MinArels  (Miii- 
eafler-uls)  which  were  players  on  inflruments. 
Thefe  fubfifted  long  after  that  the  Bards  or  iVfo- 
fingers  were  in  difufe.  The  word  remains  to  this 
day,  and  Minftrelfy  derives  evidently  from  it. 

Char-eajier  might  warrantably  and  plauhbly 
enough,  from  its  fimilarity  both  of  found  and  fenfe, 
be  made  to  derive  from  the  Greek  word 
grace  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  this  very  word 
is  itfelf  derived  from  that  Celtic  word,  Char,  or 
rather  Car,  which  is  original  not  only  to  the  Cel¬ 
tic  word  Char-eafer,  but  to  the  Latin  Charifiia, 
quite  independently  of  the  Greek. 

The  Celtic  Car  is  a  generical  defignation  of  every 
thing  delightful  to  heart  (Car);  it  gives  the 
name  to  many  things,  but  efpecially  to  friends  and 
relations.  In  the  fenfe  of  Char-eajler,  it  fignifies  a 
banquet  of  grace  or  reconciliaimi,  Valerius  Maxi¬ 
mus  has  faithfully  preferved  to  us  its  grounds  of 
inftitution,  which,  like  many  other  cuftoms  of  the 
Latins,  were  to  be  eveftigated  from  their  antient 
and  common  Celtic  origin. 

Our  anceftors  had  inftitutcd  a  folemn  banquet, 
and  called  it  Charifiia,  at  which  none,  but  thofe 
entitled  by  confanguinity,  or  affinity,  were  pre- 
fent  :  that,  in  cafe  of  any  feud  or  quarrel  hav^ 
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ing  arifen  among  near  relations,  it  might,  in  the 
facrednefs  of  the  convivial  table,  be  made  up 
and  removed,  amidft  their  gaiety  of  heart,  and 
agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  concord  intended  by 
the  meeting 

Thefe  Chareajlers  were  fupplied  among  the  par¬ 
ties  invited,  by  common  contribution  ;  and  always 
at  night,  or  at  leail  in  the  evening,  they  fent  to 
the  place  of  meeting  of  friends,  each  his  contingent 
of  viands  and  liquors,  the  fuperfluity  of  which  was 
given  to  the  poor,  who  fometimes  were  ferved  at 
the  fame  time  with  them  f.  Now,  whether  or  not 
thefe  Char-eajlers  gave  the  primitive  Chriftians  an 
occafion  of  applying  them  to  a  more  facred  pur- 
pofe,  the  reconciliation  of  fouls^  and  the  doing  away 
offences  to  the  Deity,  is  a  point  entirely  at  the 
reader’s  option  to  determine  with  himfelf.  How¬ 
ever,  fo  far  is  certain,  that  in  thefe  Agapes^  Love^ 
feajis^  or  Char-eajhrs^  the  ceremony  of  the  Eu^ 
chariji  was  antiently  and  primordially  included- 

To  CURSE. 

In  the  antient  language,  this  word  is  finonimous 
to  han^  in  the  fenfe  of.  To  fulminate  an  excommuni¬ 
cation.  It  was  purely  a  judiciary  acl.  The  party 
liable  to  it  was,  by  the  proper  minifters  of  xhtban^ 

*  Convivium  etiam  folenne  ‘majores  inHituerant ;  idque  Cha‘> 
rijtia  appellaverunt,  cui  prater  cognatos  &  affines,  nemo  inter- 
ponebatur  :  ut  H  qua  inter  neceiTarios  querela  elTet  orta,  apud 
facra  menfe,  &  inter  hilaritatem  animorum,  favoribus  concor-' 
diae  adhibitis,  tollereiur.  Val,  Max,  Lib.  IL  Cap.  I.  §  8. 

f  Such  entertainments  then  were,  fo  far  as  they  depended  on 
each  furnifning  his  part,  literally  fpeaking,  collations,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  clubs,  a  word  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  though  now  in  fucli 
vulgar  ufe.  Ihh,  in  the  fenfe  of  repartition,  or  dividend,  is  ori¬ 
ginal  to  arithmetic,  to  rhythm,  to  tariff,  and  to  many  other  words* 
Club  is  a  contradion  of  Col-lhhx  or  meeting,  at  which  each  con¬ 
tributes  his  jhars  or  contingent, 
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folemnly  curfedy  or  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice 
to  be  expelled  fociety. 

Curfed  is  a  contraction  of  Kir-ijh. 

Kivy  church,  fliire,  or  community.  I  Kir-ijhedy 
Ijhedy  expelled,  or  outed.  '  J  curfed. 

There  was,  in  the  Druidical  difpenfation,  the 
greater  and  leffer  excommunication  :  but,  in  atro-  ■ 
cious  cafes,  as  of  felony,  or  high  treafon,  this  ex- 
communication,  or  banilhment,  which  was  all  that 
the  Druid  juftices  were  impowered  to  infli£l:,  was 
not  deemed  fufficient.  The  criminal  was  tried  in 
the  open  field  by  lay -judges,  where,  on  convic¬ 
tion,  he  was  put  to  the  kind  of  death  appointed 
by  the  law  for  the  feveral  offences. 

And  here,  without  at  all  denying  that  the  antient 
religion  of  the  Druids  might  admit  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  by  human  facrifices,  or 
fuccidaneous  viftims,  a  tenet  which,  probably, 
fmoothed  the  way  for  the  reception  of  a  more  fay¬ 
ing  doflrine  of  that  nature,  I  repeat  it  here,  I 
have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  that  rawhead  and 
bloody  bones  reprefentation,  by  Csefar,  of  men 
inclofed  in  v/icker-images  and  burnt,  is  but  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  certain  periodical  executions  of  cri¬ 
minals,  in  confequence  of  national  alTizes,  when  the 
convi61s  were,  inflead  of  being  tied  to  a  flake,  hung 
in  a  kind  of  chains  made  with  withs,  and  fo  con- 
fumed  by  a  fire  lighted  under  them,  a  death  incom¬ 
parably  lefs  cruel  than  that  which  long,  and  till 
lately,  prevailed  in  Britain,  of  fuffering  criminals 
hung  in  chains  to  die  under  all  the  exquifite,  com¬ 
bined  tortures  of  ftreight  chains,  hunger  and  thirfi. 

The  Druids  never  dooming  to  death,  or  con¬ 
cerning  themfelves  with  blood,  any  farther  than 
prefiding,  as  our  judges  do,  at  the  folemnity  of 
,  trial,  when  they  were  always  confidered  as  mode¬ 
rators  of  the  law,  the  verdid  of  acquitral  or  of 
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death  ever  depended  on  the  Folk-gemotes  or  Lay 
Juries.  The  Druid  excommuniGation,  or  ciirfe^  was 
commonly  no  more  than  a  preparatory  impeach¬ 
ment. 

But,  that  their  power  did  not  extend  to  take 
away  life,  is  ftrongly  corroborated  by  thofe  an- 
tient  romances,  where,  as  in  Homer’s  Iliad*  and 
Odyffey,  the  Cojiume  of  the  remoter  times  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and .  the  Gauls  is  preferved  with  tolerable 
juflnefs.  The  bed:  of  them  derive  their  origin 
principally  from  Great  Britain.  The  romance  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul^  as  the  learned  Cro%e  obferved, 
begins  with  Garinter^  king  of  Little  Britany  (de  la 
poquenne  Britonne\  which  inconteflabiy  took  its 
name  from  the  having  been  colon ifed  from  Great 
Britain.  In  thofe  romances,  or  at  lead  in  mod  of 
them,  you  will  find  that  the  Magician y  which  is 
but  another  word  for  Druid,  may  inchant,  con¬ 
fine,  or  detain  in  durance,  but  never  puts^  to 
death. 

The  Barons ,  who  fat  upon  all  controverfies  and 
caufes,  within  their  refpedive  jurifdiclions,  whether 
under  their  facred  oaks,  or  on  thofe  eminences 
called  Mote-hills  'L  could  not  either,  -  upon  their 
own  authority,  condemn  to  death  :  that  w^as  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  the  people,  or  to  a  jury.  This 
was  the  law;  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  every  thing 
being  thrown  into  confufion,  the  affembling  a 
Folk-mote,  or  the  irapannelling  a  jury,  through 
corruption,  through  relaxation  of  difcipline,  fell 
into  difufe.  The  barons,  however,  not  daring  to 
take  on  them  the  dooming  to  death,  confined' them- 
felves  to  excommunication,  to  bodily  puiiifliments 
fnort  of  death,  and  to  molds  or  fines,  for  certain 

*  There  was  in  Rome  itfelf  a  vions  mntialis,  which  had  an- 
tiendy  ferved  for  that  purpck.  Moiti7ig  a.  point  derives  from 
thcfe  rnoics  :  to  which  the  ter-ch  is  now  iubltiuued. 
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offences,  even  murders  and  other  enormous  crimes 
included. 

This  commutation  of  capital  punilhments  for 
fines,  was  certainly  a  great  abufe  of  the  Baron- 
law,  and  not  improbably  continued  from  a  fpirit 
of  avarice^  prevailing  over  the  cries  of  popular 
juftice. 

It  was  from  the  table  of  thefe  mul£i:s,  that  very 
likely  the  Romifti  chancery  took  its  idea  of  a  tariff 
of  fins. 

From  the  Druid  curfes,  however,  came  the  an- 
tient  Pioman  fentence,  baniftiment,  or  interdidiion 
ab  aqua  &  tgne,  which  was  implicitly  a  Kir4Jh  or 
excommunication 

This  was  of  itfelf  a  kind  of  capital  puniihment, 
being  a  civil  death.  The  party,  according  to  the 
fpirit  and  intendment  of  the  law,  figuratively 
fpeaking,  lofi:  by  it  his  head,  that  is  to  fay,  his 
faculty  of  being  polled  f  among  the  fubj  eels,  citi- 
2ens,  leads,  or  true  men* 

This  capitis  poena,  or  civil  death,  differed  from 
the  ultimum  fuppUcium  or  real  death,  though,  in 
atrocious  cafes,  it  was  a  preliminary  to  it,  on  the 
cognizance  of  the  people,  or  on  arraignment  be¬ 
fore  them. 

The  formularies  of  Cirdjhing,  or  Curftng,  were, 
doubtlefs,  according  to  the  degrees  of  guilt  in  the 

*  There  is  great  realbn  to  think  that  the  word  I/cariof,  applied 
to  "Judas.,  who  betrayed  Jefus  Chrift,  is  not  a  Hebrew  proper 
^name,  nor  the  defignation  of  his  birth-place,  but  a  Celtic  term  of 
reproach.  Y^n-o.h'^.-Jood,  the  accurfed  Jenv, 

f  The  analogy  of  numbering  by  the  head,  in  more  languages 
than  one,  is  very  ftriking. 

Cenfeo,  cenfus,  all  include  the  telling  by  the  head.  Capite  cenjt 
is  a  pleonafm.  CannjaJJing,  counting.  See,  all  come  from  Kun  or 
Kin  in  the  fenfe  of  head.  Cenfeo,  1  opine,  derives  from  Kan,  the 
head,  penfer  {tQvs\pen  the  head. 

Ci-vis,  Ciasiias,  anfvver  to  Chef  the  head.  city,  in  Greek, 

is  from  Poll,  head,  not  as  a  h^ad-placc,  but  as  the  citizens  were 
numbered  by  the  head. 
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parties  offending,  various  ;  fome  rather  warnings, 
or  fufpenfions,  and  only  aggravated  in  cafe  of  con™ 
tumacy,  others  fraught  with  the  bitterefl  impre¬ 
cations  that  could  be  devifed,  much  in  the  ftile  and 
manner  of  fome  of  the  fentences  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  fulminated  by  the  pope,  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle  ;  which  certainly  are  not  very  edifying  mo¬ 
dels  of  religious  charity  and  tendernefs. 

The  Cretan  form  of  cir4jhmg  or  curfing  is  pre- 
ferved  to  us,  for  its  fingularity.  On  excommuni¬ 
cating  an  obnoxious  member  of  fociety,  their  worfl 
'  wifh  was,  that  his  lot  of  life  might  thenceforward 
be  cad  among  thofe  who  refembled  him.  This  curfe 
would  now  be  received  as  a  bleffmg,  by  fuch  as 
have  no  idea  of  life  out  of  company  as  worthiefs 
as  themfelves 

*  To  /ay  but  the  truth,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
candid  enough  allowance  made  for  the  necellity  granted  by  St. 
Paul,  for  there  being  herefies  :  “  For  there  mujl  be  alfo  here/ies 
“  among  you.’'  i  Cor.  ii.  19. 

Humanly  fpeaking,  they  were  unavoidable  :  in  the  infancy  of 
Chrillianity  efpecially,  when  the  converts  were  made,  not  only 
out  of  various  countries,  but  out  of  various  religions,  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  (unlefs  you  interpofe  divine  infpiration, 
which  indeed  /ilences  every  objedUon)  than  that,  out  of  each 
country,  out  of  each  religion,  fome  tindlure  of  the  antient  errors 
and  prejudices  would  refpedlively  cleave  to  the  recent  pro/elites, 
or  converts :  and  the  more  for  that  they  could  not  but  obferve, 
fome  of  the  moil  univerfally  revered  faints,  and  fathers  of  primi¬ 
tive  Chrillianity,  at  variance  among  themfelves.  St  Paul  diiFered 
from  St.  Peter.  St.  Irenaus,  Melito,  T'ertullian,  Qrigen^ 

Clement^  Eufebiust  &c.  had  all  their  feveral  opinions,  held  ortho¬ 
dox  by  their  fedtaries,  unorthodox  by  the  prevailing  party.  Even 
Ey-cumenical  councils  contradidled  Ey-cumenicai  councils.  At 
that  time  that  impudent  and  ridiculous  chimera  of  concentering  a 
fpiritual  monarchy  in  an  infalUhle  defpot,  or  vifible  head  oi  the 
church,  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than  the  attempting  to  make  a  pin’s 
head  pafs  for  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  not  fo  much  as  in  ex- 
illence.  A  Britiili  convert  then  would  naturally  retain  fome  tinc¬ 
ture  of  Druidifm,  efpecially  as  he  would  fee  the  church  allowed 
to  be  Orthodox  borrow  its  whole  hierarchy  from  it.  An  African^ 
a  Creek,  an  AJiatic,  a  Flatoniji,  a  Stoic,  would  alfo  mix  fome  ot 

C^2  Under 
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Under  this  head  of  curfing^  I  take  the  word  he- 
refy  properly  to  fall,  as  I  have  many  reafons  to 
think  -k  purely  a  Celtic  word,  moft  egregioufly, 
miofl:  barbaroufly,  diftorted  into  a  derivative  from 
the  Greek  octpitngy  a  choice,  or  preference,  as  for 
example,  of  a  general  (foulyiya),  of  a  doctrine  in 
phyfic,  as  om^stk,  and  cuo£(rig  (Galen), 

or  of  any  particular  fe£l:  of  philofophy,  but  never 
in  any  black  or  atrocious  fenfe.  It  is  even  joined 
with'good,  as  in  Kx?.Yi  ot.<ps<rig  ;  and  furely  a  man  may 
akwell  make  a  good  as  a  had  choice,  and  even  the 
lall  innocently,  if  through  accident  of  birth,  or  of 
connexion,  or  for  want  of  better  judgment. 
Aipsc-i?  (herefy)  then,  carrying  in  its  fenfe  fo  little 
affinity  to  that  idea  of  horror,  into  the  conveyance 
of  which  it  has  been  fo  untheologically  tortured, 
and  with  which  the  idea  of  burning  has  been,  and 
is  at  this  moment,  in  the  countries  fubje^I,  to  the 
abfurdities  of  the  Papal  fiidem,  fo  currently  and 
familiarly  affiociated,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  one  of 
thofe  many  Celt-Hellenifms  of  which  the  origin  was 
carried  from  the  Weft  of  Europe  to  the  Eaft,  and 


their  refpe^lively  national  or  philofophical  prejudices,  with  the 
new  religion  ;  for  the  misfortune  of  fuch  an  error  in  their  Choice 

(.ien.fy)  were  furely  rather  to  be  pitied  than  pioufly  devoted 

lb  temporary  dames  in  this  world,  and  to  eternal  ones  in  the  next. 
To  make  then  of  a  point  oi'  herefy  a  cafe  of  fire  and  faggot,  mud 
be  a  horror  incomparably  worle  than  any  of  which  the  Druids 
could  be  accufed. 

Even  atheifis,  execrable  as  their  madnefs  is,  and  a  madnefs  it 
manifeftly  is,  mull  be  ilili  lefs  execrable  than  that  of  believing  a 
God  capable  of  being  hugely  pl-^afed  with  the  favoury  regale  of 
f  luffing  fuch  a  facrifice,  the  tonfuimnation  of  which  by  the  inquifi- 
lors  dinine  on  the  rcallnieat  of  thole  human  viidms  would  be  lefs 
})orrid,  lefs  impious,  than  their  infligating  and  difowning  their 
hand  in  the  cruelty.  What  a  mockery!  They  entreat  that 
death  may  not  he  infliflcd,  which  they  furely  know  will  be  in- 
fi’.cted,  and  vvhich  they  would  be  in  a  devilifli  rage  if  it  was  not, 

ifiued. 

returned 
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returned  to  us  in  a  difguife,  under  which  it  is  not 
eafily,  or  without  reflexion,  difcoverable. 

On  granting,  however,  a  poflulate,  authorized  , 
by  innumerable  examples,  the  c  being,  in  fa6l, 
archaically  a  mere  afpirate  /j,  the  word  hir4jh  % 
reftored,  on  the  faith  of  both  found  and  fenfe,  as 
near  as  can  reafonably  be  expected,  flgnifying  or 
implying  that  kind  of  excommunication,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  included  va¬ 
rious  punilhments,  and  in  the  higher  degree,  a  de¬ 
livery  up  of  the  convi6l  to  a  popular  condemnation 
to  the  flames,  herefy  becoming  thus  cir-ijhy  or  curfe, 
receives  apparently  a  clear  illuftratioiic  Not  that 
I  prefume  to  decide  it  fo,  but  only  that  it  feems 
more  adequate,  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfe,  than 
the  Greek  oupso-t^.  The  reader  will  himfelf  coiifider 
the  degree  of  weight  this  fubftitution  ought  to 
have  with  him. 

*  The  Druids,  above  all  figures,  afFe6led  the  circular.  Their 
C/r,  Hirs,  Shires,  Churches,  all  took  their  appellation  and  form 
from  the  radical  Hir  or  Cir,  for  a  circle.  1  his  too  was  adopted 
among  the  antient  Germans.  Their  circles  are,  at  this  day,  a 
kind  of  military  fhires.  In  antient  Italy,  an  army  was  called 

es  circutn  community 

IJh  -  hir  -  Cyd  {Exercitus  moll  certainly  not  from  exerceo  to  exer- 
cife)  colledled  from  the  country  a  round.  Where,  Cliiuenus  fays , 
the  j^Jiii  (whom  I  take  to  be  more  particularly  called  by  the 
E  after  lings,  and  very  probably  an  emigrant  colony  from 
Britain,  and  who  had  diffufed  themfelves  from  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  into  Li^vonia  and  PruJJla)  were  diftinguiflied  into  Hirri 
and  Scirri ;  he  takes  moll  probably  the  name  of  a  divilion  into 
Hir,  or  Scirs  (Ihires)  for  the  proper  names  of  thofe  people.  There 
is  the  llrongell  reafon  to  believe  that  thofe  Saxons  reprefented  as 
the  invaders  of  Britain  were,  in  fa£l,  originally  defcended  from 
Britons,  and  looked  on  the  re-vindication  ot  this  country  to  them-  ' 
felves,  as  a  piece  of  jukice  exercifed  againk  the  inhabitants  who 
had  called  them  over,  and  for  whom  they  could  not  have  the 
greatek  regard,  as  conlidering  them  in  the  light  of  having  been  long 
provincial  flaves  to  the  Romans.  Thence  their  union  with  the 
Pidts,  who  were  mok  probably  no  other  than  South-Britons,  who 
had  taken  refuge  Northward,  in  a  difdain  of  lubjedion  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

^  I  fliall 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that, 
it  was  by  Ktr-ijhing,  or  curftngy  the  party  was  made 
anaith  or  outlaw.  Among  other  privileges  of  a 
fubjeft,  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  fancluary*"' 
Anaith^  as  before  mentioned,  p.  4.  gives  the  ori- 
inn'of  that  barbarous  word  But,  with 

the  addition  of  Mar  (great)  to  Anaith^  it  becomes 
Maranatha,  or  the  greater  curfe  or  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  always  implied  the  deferviiig  of  death. 
This  derivation  affords  an  eafy  natural  folution  of 
this  word  Maranatha^  as  employed  by  St.  Paul 
The  fill  able  hem  in  amathema^  anfwers  to  the 
French  word  preconifer  ;  a  is  the  common  Gallic 
terminative,  as  in  Bara  (far)  bread.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  thefe  words  Anathema^  Maranatha,  which 
has  perplexed  fo  many  critics,  is  fimply  as  follows  : 
let  him  be  confidered  by  you  as  a  perfon  excom- 
municated  with  the  greater  excommunication, 
one  unworthy  to  Jive.’’  This  was,  doubtlefs, 
defigned  figuratively  to  exprefs  the  utmoft  abhor¬ 
rence  of  any  one  capable  of  not  loving  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  not  to  recommend  perfecution. 

Ecolampadius  has  gone  the  neareft  to  the  fenfe, 
in  his  conjecturing  this  word  Maranatha  to  imply/ 
a  fentence  of  death  :  nearer  at  lead:  than  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  and  St.  Jerome,  the  one  faying  it  is  a  He¬ 
brew  word,  meaning  that  the  Lord  is  come 
the  other  rather  a  Syriac,  in  that  fenfe,  ‘‘  Our 
Lord  is  comeB  Moft  probably  it  was  neither 
without  its  neceffarily  following,  that  it  is,  as  I 
firmly  believe  it,  an  old  Gallic  word,  in  the  very 
fenfe  above  let  forth* 

T  R  E  A  S  O  N. 

This  is  one  of  the  words  in  current  ufe,  of  which 
the  eveftigation  of  the  origin  is  fo  greatly  dif- 

*  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  let  him  be 
AnathemUi  Maranatha.''*  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xvi,  22. 

couraged 
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couraged  by  the  too  eafy  acceptance  being  eflab- 
liflied  of  a  derivation  utterly  unlikely  to  be  the  true 
one.  That  of  the  word  Treafon,  from  the  French 
"Trahiforiy  or  from  the  Latin  traditio  and  tradere, 
had  ever  appeared  forced  and  fufpicious  to  me, 
even  before  I  had  feen  fo  much  caufe  for  rejecting 
French  derivations  in  general,  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon  that  they  are  for  ever  running  away  from 
their  own  proper  primordial  language. 

The  .origin  afligned  for  that  word  is,  that  certain 
intimidated  Chriilians  fell  under  the  opprobrious 
appellation  of  traitors^  becaufe  they  had  delivered 
up  (^quia  tradidiffent)  to  the  Heathen  powers,  cer¬ 
tain  holy  books  in  their  poffelTion  ;  but  this  carries 
with  it  no  face  of  probability. 

Even  the  lefs  far-fetched  cafe  of  delivering  up 
ftrong  holds  to  an  enemy  (whence  the  Latin  word 
Proditid)  is  too  particular  for  a  crime  of  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  delignation  as  treaforty  efpecrally  divided  into 
petty  and  high. 

Here  the  analifis  of  this  word,  by  means  of  the 
antient  language,  furnifhes,  at  leaf!:,  a  more  fatif- 
fa^lory  'folution.  It  may  not,  after  all,  be  the  right 
one  ;  but  I  prefume,  it  will  hardly  be  judged  the 
lead:  probable. 

Readily  granting  that  our  word  treafon  comes 
from  trahiforiy  as  that  from  trahivy  to  betray y  all 
that  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  word  does  not  come 
from  traditioy  but  from  the  antient  Gallic  or-ayy 
and  with  the  common  Celtic  prepofitive  ty  for-ayy 
thence  trahir. 


Prepofitive. 

Or.  Tranfgreffive. 

Jy  or  Awy  the  Faith,  or  the  Law. 


Toray,  Tray. 
Prahir. 
to  betray. 


This  Or -ay  is  radical  to  the  Latin  Fraus  (For-aw) 

*  Frans  in  Latin  does  not  merely  fignify  the  ati  of  defrauFmg^ 
as  it  is  commonly  uhderftcod,  but  a!lo  a  liableneis  to  an  accufa- 
tion  of  treafon.  Its  general  ienle  is  a  breach  of  the  la^oj. 


to 
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toproditor,  to  the  Dutch  Verraadt  (Fdr-awd)  to  our 
.  Welfh (For-aud)^  to  the  Erfe  Braiteor  (For 
^  aith-eoir),  and  to  the  Armoric  Frahitiur,  Traitor. 
But  this  lafi:  Trahittur^  I  fufpe(fl  of  being  rather  a 
modern  adoption  of  the  falfe  etimology  of  traditor. 

'  All  fignify  a  criminal  breach  of  faith  or  duty,  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree. 

A  breach  of  Faith  to  the  Circle  or  Nation  was 
liable  to  the  higheft  punifhment :  as  in  the  cafe  of 
betraying  it  to  'foreigners,  or  of  domeflic  rebellion 
againft  lawful  government.  The  punifhment- for 
this  crime,  I  have  great  reafon  to  think,  proceeded 
antiently,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  of  thofe 
now  convicled  of  high  treafon 

As  to  the  plucking  forth  of  the  heart  and 
bowels,  previous  to  the  burning,  I  look  on  it  to 
remount  to  the  highefi:  antiquity  imaginable,  but 
"  to  have  been  long  altered  from  its  original  pur- 
pofe,  having  been  ufed,  with  a  fuperflitious  inten¬ 
tion,  on  foreign  captives  of  war,  and  thence  adop- 

-  ted  for  the  execution  of  domeftic  traitors. 

•’d  It  was  cuftomary  for  the  Sagart  (Sacerdos),  a 

-  character  different  from  the  judiciary  Druids, 
•  --  though  of  the  fame  order  of  men,  to  rip  up  and 

cut  forth  the  entrails  of  the  vi6tims,  whether  hu- 
man  or  brute,  and  thence  to  pronounce  their  pre- 
■  facres  of  future  events. 

O 

i  '  But,  in  cafes  of  breaches  of  faith  to  private  per- 
Ci  fons,  fuch  efpecially  as  a  wife’s  poifoning  or  mur¬ 
dering  her  hufband,  a  fervant  his  mafler,  the 
crime  was  deemed  petty  treafoiiy  and  the  punifli- 
"  meiu  was  reduced  to  limply  burning,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  precedently  mentioned. 

(  ■'  *  Beheading  was  a  kind  of  deith  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 

Bavging^  burnings  and  Jtoning  were  the  con  mon  capital  executions 
in  the  Gauls, 


FREE. 
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FREE. 


This  word  has  two  fenfes,  of  not  a  little  afS- 
nity.  They  derive  however  -differently.  In  the 
fenfe  of  abfolute  liberty,  it  comes  from  Fuor-Ee* 
Fuor,  privative. 

Ee  or  /,  tie. 

Analogically  to  which,  the  Latin  forms  its  word 
liber •  U ee-ibh-er 
L,  Prepofitive. 
ee,  or  i,  tie. 

Ibb,  privation,  diremption. 

Er,  idiomatic. 

Free,  figniFying  a  perfon  entitled  to  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  town,  or  community,  is  a  contrafflon  of 
Barry ;  it  is  equivalent  to  Burgher,  or  to  Burman^ 

CORONER. 

This  officer  has  been  fuppofed  to  take  his  name 
of  office  from  his  dealing  %vholly  for  the  King  and 

CrownF  The,  truth  is,  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Crown,  the  word  being  forced  into 
that  fenfe,  from  that  vein  of  cornplaifance  to  the 
regal  form  of  government,  which  made  every 
thing  and  every  word  be  referred  to  it,  that  fur- 
niilied  any  the  leaf!:  handle  for  the  compliment. 

Coroner  is  purely  a  contraction  of  two  words,  the 
one  fignifying  a  corffe,  the  other  irfpedion  or 
cognizance* 

\ 

*  Our  word  Leather,  the  Dutch  Leer,  derives  from  this  Lee^ot 
tie  (t’ee)  for  its  being  antiently  in  ufe  for  the  traces  of  horfes,  and 
in  general,  for  ail  manner  of  ligature.  On  the  like  principle, 
we  give  the  general  name  of  Pe^juter  to  the  metal  made  ufs  of  at 
firft  only  ior  pels,  or  fpoons  :  thence  Pel  far  the  /  liquifying 
as  ufual,  makes  it  found,  Peujter, 

R  la 
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In  the  old  language  it  flood  thus — Corph- Conner, 
The  r,  by  the  general  rule,  afpirating,  the  two 
Words  eafily  enough,  in  their  coalition,  flid  into 
Coro7ier, 

Corph  was  the  antient  Britifh  \vord  for  Corpfe  ; 
thence  Corph-lany  a  church-yard,  or  inclofure  for 
corpfes. 

Conner  fignified  an  infpeclor.  It  derives  from 
Con  or  KeUy  to  know,  to  take  cognifance  of  any 
thing  ;  as  in  Ale-conner^  the  officer  who  took  cogni¬ 
fance  of  the  meafures  of  'ale  :  Corph-conner^  the 
infpeflor  of  dead  bodies,  who  w^as  to  take  cogni¬ 
fance  of  how  they  came  by  their  end ;  thence  the 
Coroner^ s  hiqueji.  It  'mufl  have  been  an  office  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  kiitgSy  in  the 
prefent  fenfe  of  that  word. 

REGIMEN  T. 

This  word  is  a  variation  of  the  antient  word 
Reich-moty  as  Parliame7it  is  aifumed  to  be  of  Par- 
ley-mot,  Reich-moty  certainly  not  from  that  bar- 
baroufly  imagined  w^ord  of  Regimentiimy  fignifies  a 
body  of  men  martially  appointed,  arrayed,  and 
coIle£led  cut  of  any  particular  fhire,  of  which  it 
bore  the  name,  as  in  France,  Regiment  de  Cham¬ 
pagne^  &c.  or,  as  we  would  fay,  the  Reichmot 
(Regiment)  of  Surrey^  of  Middlefex,  &c.  Reich- 
motes  were  precifely  what  Tacitus  calls  caterva  na- 
iionum^  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of  Caraflacus.  Each 
fhire  was  then  a  nation,  and  every  regiment  con- 
fifted  out  of  the  picked  men  or  7nilitians  of  the 
{hire ;  fo  that,  on  a  coalition  of  the  ihires  into  one 
great  nation,  the  formation  of  regiments  promif- 
cuoufly  out  of  all  the  {hires  needs  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  deviation  from  the  antient  praftice.  On 
refloring  however  the  militia  by  a  law  that  ffiould 
indifpenfably  enroll  every  fubjecl  capable  of  bear^ 

ing 
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mg  arms,  and  injoin  him  hours  for  difcipline? 
compatibly  with  any  occupation  or  calling  what¬ 
ever,  as  was  the  practice  of  Greece  and  Ptome  in 
the  days  of  their  liberty,  the  regiments  of  fuch 
militia  naturally  formed  out  of  the  refpe<d:ive 
fliires  could  not  but  bring  great  and  effential  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  none  greater  than  'that  of  rendering 
that  fpurious  and  ever  dangerous  ingraftment  on 
our  conftitution,  a  handing  army,  totally  unnecqf- 
fary  ;  but  then  the  militia  muh  be  ordered  in  quite 
another  manner,  than  the  fickly,  faint,  inadequate, 
form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown,  by  way  of 
faving  appearances  of  complaifance  to  the  party  of 
liberty  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  doing  it  fo 
nightly  and  ineffe^lually  as  to  let  it  die  of  itfelf. 

The  Cor  one  I y  or  Colonel  of  a  Kelch-motey  is  an 
interverfion  of  the  word  General  {Ken-er-al)y  who 
was  commonly  the  Sheriff  of  the  hiire  or  county  : 
its  Vortighearn  :  the  kingy  in  fliort,  fubordinate  to 
the  Baron  and  the  cojinnunitjy  and  fometimes 
himfelf  the  baron,  though  not  neceffarily,  the 
privilege  of  a  baron  being  an  exemption  frona 
war  ;  a  privilege  rarely  renounced  by  our  pre- 
fent  barons, 

MYSTERY. 

> 

The  common  definition  of  this  word,  when  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  Mur^ipioi/,  is  fome  arcanum  or 
fecret,  known  but  to  a  few,  relative  to  facred  things, 
and  incommunicable  to  any  but  initiates. 

This  incommunicablenefs  does  not  effentially 
belong  to  the  word,  any  farther  than  as  the  Greeks 
V  applied  it  to  facred  things,  wTicli  w^ere  not  to  be 
profaned  by  divulgation.  Cuflom  here  eflab- 
liflied,  as  it  does  in  all  w^ords,  the  idea.  For, 
otherwife,  the  origin  of  the  wx>rd  itfelf,  the  Celtic 
from  wife  (fapiens)  is  rather  contrary  to  the 
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deSnition  of fecrecj.  It  fignifies  knowledge.  It  h 
die  radical  of  hijlory^  and  of  mljlery^  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  thing,  whether  of  fublime  theology 
or  of  mechanical  callings  A  play  was  ftiled  a 
Hi/lory  or  Myfteryj  from  its  being  a  hijlorical  re- 
prefentation.  It  is  the  radical  of  the  Latin  JrUJiriOy 
the  ador  of  fiich  mijiertes.  In  antient  Britain  the 
Word  Myjiery  had  no  fort  of  theological  meaning 
annexed  to  it.  The  Arabs,  to  exprefs  myjierjy 
life  the  term  Gheiby  which  fignifies  a  fable. 

TRAGEDY  and  COMEDY. 

tragedy  is  one  of  thefe  mongrel  words,  fo  na¬ 
tural  and  fo  frequent,  where  one  country  adopts  a 
cuhom  from  another,  arid  compounds  the  defig- 
nation  of  it  by  a  word  which  partly  retains  the  fo¬ 
reign  origin,  and  partly  a  word  of  its  own,  from 
being  more  obvious  and  current.  Such  is  the 
PJr.y  the  known  Greek  word  for  a  fong  or  7^e- 
citative  :  but  as  they  probably  borrowed  from 
Italy,  the  cuilom  of  celebrating  the  feflival  of 

*  The  word  calling  here  is  not  from  calling,  a  ^jccaticny  but 
from  cal,  learning  in  general.  It  alfo  lignified  a  candidate,  lear¬ 
ner,  or  hudent,  whence,  by  the  bye,  I  much  fufpet^  the  expref- 
hon  of  Matthew  (xx.  l6.)^  '©■oXAot  yag  eia-tv  x.?\7iroi  oXiyot  rs 
BK^raroi,  to  be  at  bottom  an  allufion  of  the  tranflators,  in  order 
to  exprefs  the  ftrcnger  the  meaninp-  of  the  original,  which  had 
probably  fome  fuch  cuilom  of  examination  for  probation  (as 
what  civilized  country  had  it  not  ?]  analogous  to  the  Celtic  ritual 
of  admiiTion.  If  this  idea  fhould  not  be  groundlefs,  as  I  am 
very  certain  it  has  nothing  ftrained,  or  contrary  to  ferfe,  or  to 
religion,  the  tranflaiion  would  be,  Many  are  candidates,  but 
“  tew  are'  chcfend’*  Compare  this  with  the  prefent  trandation  ; 
H/iany'  he  called,  hut  fenv  he  chofen. 

Called  prefents  there  a  vague,  indciinite  fenfe,  and  KX/yro;  may  ' 
have  no  more  affinity  to  '/.ocKei)),  than  calaia  coniitia,  undoubtedly 
has  to  if,  held  at  Rome  for  the  eledion  of  the  candidate,  fcnti- 
fces  Txwd  flamens.  With  us,  it  was  the  day  of  Gala,  (of  White ) 
Whitfunday,  or  Feni-ich-ghaji  Gemot,  for  the  conferring  orders 
on  Druid  candidates. 

3  Bacchus, 


V 
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Bacchus,  which  is  undoubtecily  a  Celtic  archaifm, 
they  made  the  old  Italian  'word  Trhheay  waggon, 
or  Tunbril^  a  part  of  their  a  fong  from 

a  cart  or  waggon,*  probably  j  ufl  in  the  rude  man- 
net,  in  which  Thefpis  brought  it  to  Greece  : 

Dicitur  <b"  flaujlris  vexijfe  poemata  'Thefpis,  Hor. 

In  Greece,  it  received  that  great  improvement, 
which  made  the  word  lofe  fight  of  its  original. 
But  furely,  nothing  can  be  more  forced  than  the 
deriving  either  from  the  reward  of  di  goat 

being  given  to  the  poet,  or  from  the  charafteriftic 
facrifice  of  goats  to  Bacchus'  on  his  feflival.  I 
know  of  no  worfe  etimologifts  than  the  Greeks^ 
except  the  Ro7nans, 

Comedy  as  little  owes  its  origin  to  the  word 
Kccfjin,  in  the  fenfe  of  village,  becaufe  fuppofed  to 
be  originally  a6led  in  villager  It  was,  for  its 
fubje6l  being  mirth,  or  familiar  life,  antithetically 
difliinguifhed  from  tragedy,  which  turned  upon 
ferious,  fublime,  or  mournful  fubjedls.  Comus 
then,  the  Deity  of  pleafantry  and  mirth,  olfers  a  very 
natural  etimology  ;  and  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  wdiy 
VoITius  fliould  be  unfavorable  to  it. 

NEPTUNE. 

An  obje^lion  having  been,  as  I  was  told,  par¬ 
ticularly  darted  to  this  word,  of  which  I  have, 
(p.  8.)  of  my  precedent  pamphlet,  given  no  more 
than  the  fummary  definition,  the  Rider  of  the 

Sea  f  I  offer  here  this  fupplement  to  my  de¬ 
ficiency. 

The  analifis  of  this  appellation,  which  W’as  ori¬ 
ginally  given  by  the  North-weftern  Druids  to  the 
appropriate  ruling  Spirit  of  the  Water feems  to  be, 
by  the  rule  of  contradion,  of  which  there  are  num- 
berlefs  examples,  a  co-alefcence  of  Ne-upRune. 

Ne, 


Ne,  negative^ 

Up,  rifing. 

T’/m,  the  water. 


Importing  the  power  not  only  of  fetting  bounds  to 
the  fea,  againfl  its  overflowing  the  land,  but  of 
quelling  its  furge  or  rifing. 

An  idea  fureiy  not  unnatural  to  the  fimplicity  of 
thofe  ages,  in  w^hich  the  word  was  firfl  compofed  : 

He  bindeih  the  floods  from  overjlowingd^  Job 
xxyiii,  1 1 . 

It  was  this  power,  his  own  want  of  which-  the 
famous  Canutus  meant  to  fliow,  by  ordering  his 
chair  of  flate,  with  himfelf  in  it,  to  be  fet  at  low- 
Vv^ater  mark,  by  way  of  rebuke  to  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers. 

In  the  Scandinavian,  the  very  idea  is,  with  a 
ftriking  analogy,  preferved  in  the  name  of  the 
Deity  of  the  lea,  Nichuder,  which  imports  the 
like  controul,  as  it  were,  Water,  thou  fbalt  go 

no  farther  f  ^  or,  more  emphatically,  the  ne- 
plus-ultra  of  the  waters,  fo  that  Neptune  and 
Nkhuder  are  nearly  equivalent 

In  the  Greek  name,  Iloa-et^oiscy,'  Neptune  has  been 
by  fome  etimologiils  metonimically  for  the  fea  it- 
felf  :  quafl  motn  ^sa-^ov  having  chains  on  his 

feet.  This,  though  confirmative  of  that  controul 
of  the  fea,  which  gives  the  Latin  name  for  Nep¬ 
tune,  I  think  too  quaint  and  too  forced  for  me  to 

*  Ne-up^  in  this  very  fenfe,  is  to  be  found  in  Ne-up  tides, 
whence  Neap-tides,  or  tides  not  riling  high. 

In  Tun,  the  t  is  prepolitive,  and  un,  in  the  fenfe  of  water,  is 
radical  to  unda,  to  ?nundus,  which  originally  fignihes  cleanjed  hy 
wjater,  Tispurus  by  lire,  ^t’p. 

t  The  forming  definitions  by  privatives  was  (as  has  already 
been  remarked)  very  common  in  the  elementary  language. 
De-up,  for  deep  ',  De-all,  for  dale,  or  de-hill ;  De-uns,  or  de- 
c^mngs,  the  point  at  which  the  waters  are  flopped  by  the  fand- 
hills,  or  Donvns  (Dunes)  from  privative,  and  und,  water. 

Donvns  for  plains,  forms  quite  dilFcrently; 


avail 
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avail  myfelf  of  it.  Many  conjectures  have  occur¬ 
red  to  me  on  the  origin  of  Uoa-^t^ocui/,  of  which  I 
offer  hercj  what  has  appeared  to  me,  the  lead 
unfatisfaCtory  one. 

IloGrei^a^iav  is  manifeflly  not  a  Greek  compound 
word,  no  fillable  of  it  prefenting  a  probable  fenfe, 
which  being  in  truth  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the 
names  of  their  deities,  ftaaids  uncontrovertibly  an 
indication  of  an  origin,  either  foreign,  or  exifl ent 
in  a  lofi:  language.  There  are  then  few  names  of 
the  Greek  Deities  that  may  not  be  traced  into  the 
elementary  Celtic  :  but  this  v/ord  IloG-iiioccov  has 
hitherto,  to  me  at  lead,  eluded  that  refearch,  un- 
lefs  the  following  exception  to  the  general  rules 
of  their  derivation  from  their  refpeClive  attributes, 
or  proprieties,  may  be  thought  admiffible. 

This  name  then  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  a  temple 
of  Neptune,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  antiquity  fo  remote/  as  abundantly  to  autho¬ 
rize  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  having,  poifibiy, 
taken  thence  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  fea. 
This  temple  was  at  'Poffidonimriy  which  certainly 
did  not  take  its  name  from  noor^J'ac*;!/,  the  Grecian 
name  for  'Neptune y  but  from  its  local  Ctuation  on 
the  Ead  fide  of  Italy,  in  like  manner  as  Lejirigones 
which  carries  the  like  fenfe.  More  probably  then, 
this  temple  furniihed  to  the  Greeks  this  name  of 
the  Deity,  much  as  the  Italians  now  didinClively 
fay,  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  leaving  out  the  proper 
name  of  Marjy  as  the  Greeks  did  both  the  name 
and  the  vrord  Deity,  ufmg,  for  brevity’s  fake, 
only  the  word  no(Tei^occcv.  Now,  readily  grants 
ing  that  the  Greek  language  w^as  perfeclly  familiar 
in  thofe  very  parts  of  Italy,  where  this  temple 
flood  ;  yet,  if  the  reader  will  but  confider,  that 
there  is  barely  a  poifibility  (probability  there  is 
none)  of  fuch  a  coincidence  ;as  that  of  a  part  of  a 

country, 
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country,  a  local  pofition,  having  identically  the 
fame  appellation  as  the  Grecian  deity,  in  a  country 
too  where  the  name  of  Neptune  was  the  preva¬ 
lent  one  ;  and  he  will  hardly  not  allow  that  there 
is  fome  grounds,  fome  tolor,  for  this  conjecture. 
FoJJidoniumy  as  the  name  of  a  place,,  has  an  evi¬ 
dent  meaning  ;  as  the  name  of  a  Greek  deity,  it 
has  no  meaning  at  all,  or  at  leaf!:,  that  has  been 
hitherto  difcovered. 

As  to  Ainphitrite^  whom  the  fable  has  married 

to  Neptune,  nothing  is  fo  plain  as  the  derivation  of 

it ;  not  mod:  certainly,  as  has  ,been  faid,  from  tero, 

tritusy  quod  terrain  mare  iindique  teraty  the  fea 

wearing  away  the  land  which  it  encompaffes,  but 

from  its  aCiual  encompafling  the  earth. 

Amphiy  round,  d  * 

e^rth  I  Amphitrite, 

.  1  err  am  ambiens, 

ItCy  going.  J 

If  any  one  fliould  here  objeCl  that  tir  (the  radi¬ 
cal  of  terra')  is  not  a  Greek  word,  that  yvi  is  the 
proper  term,  the  anfwer  is  at  once  general  and 
juft,  that  many  antient  Celtic  words  are  very  good 
Greek  when  in  fillabic  compofition,  which  have 
not  the  lhadow  of  Greek  out  of  it.  This  was  what 
Plato  very  clearly  faw,  when  he  advifed  the 
feeking  for  the  roots  of  his  language,  in  thofe 
that  were  called  harharous,  which,  by  the  way, 
and  as  before  obferved,  is  only  a  word  for  ftrange 
or  remote. 


L  E  C  H  S,  or  C  R  O  M  L  E  C  PI  S. 

Few  words  have  more  than  this  exercifed  the 
penetration  of  our  Britifh  antiquaries.  I  fubmit 
here  to  better  judgment,  my  folution  of  both. 

Firft,  As  to  the*  derivation  of  thofe  words,  ana¬ 
logy  offers  a  reafonabie  alTiftence. 

In 
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In  Brkany  m  France^  at  a  place  called  Carnae^ 
there  exifl  to  this  day  feveral  ruins  of  an  amient 
Carney^  or  place  of  judicamrCj  whence  it  takes  its 
name  ;  as  Weftminfter- Abby  was  once  called 
Thorn ey  {the  Carney)  Abby,  from  that  circum- 
llance.  I  repeat  this  with  pleafure,  as  it  may  fa« 
tisfy  fome  readers  to  find,  that  the  very  fpot  in- 
which  the  law  is  at  this  inftant  adminiftered'  was, 
in  all  human  probability,  that  in  which  the  Bri¬ 
tons  held  their  courts  of  juflice  for  ages  before  the 
Roman  invafion,  and  before  the  Saxon  (poffibly) 
revindication  of  the  territories  of  their  Briciili  an- 
ceilors  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  they  were  the  or 

a  branch  of  the  MJiiiy  as  there  are  great  reafons 
for  believing  that  they  were. 

However,  in  the  Carnac  of  Britany,  there  are  ex« 
tant  fome  antient  flone-monuments,  which,  if  not 
exaflly  Cromlechs^  or  if  only  Gorfivydhs^  Barpensy  or 
head-feats  of  the  Druid  barons,  or  judges,  afford, 
in  the  name  current  for  them  in  that  country, 
a  fatisfa^lory  conjeffure,  as  to  the  meaning  and 
propriety  of  certain  monuments  of  fomething  of 
that  nature  here  in  Britain,  being  called  Crom^ 
lechs  ;  of  which  the' capital  Lechy  or  impofli-flone, 
gives  the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  monument  it- 
felf,  as  v/ell  as  of  the  area  or  circle,  which  it. 
ferves  to  crown  ;  upon  the  fame  principle  that  in. 
Britany,  Lech-a-veUy  or  Lig-a-peuy  which  fignifies 
the  done  lying  a-top,  was  the  generical  name  of 
the  impofl,  or  architrave  done,  lupported  by  two 
or  more  j  ambages. 

■  In  Britain  and  Ireland  the  name  of  Cromlech  was 
more  particularly  appropriated  to  fuch  done-mo¬ 
numents,  many  of  which  are  dill  extant,  as  \vere 
generally  coiidituted  of  three  j  ambages,  or  fup- 
porters  of  a  lech  or  large  done,  horizontally  red¬ 
ing  on  the  tops  of  them.  ^ 

S  Now, ' 
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*  Now,  according  to  defcription,  the  remains  of 
the  Carnac  of  Britany,  called  Lech^a-pens^  or,  at 
lead,  the  greatefl:  part  of  them,  are  no  more  than 
Gorfwydhsy  or  Barpens^  the  feats  of  the  head  Druid 
barons  or  judges ;  whereas  our  Cromlechs^  or  Lechs, 
bearing  on  three  j ambages,  had  probably  a  more 
important  deftination.  They  were  certainly  not 
fo  called  from  the  circumftance  of  the  people 
bowing  to  them,  out  of  the  veneration  which  they 
probably  paid  to  them,  and  without  in  the  leaft 
denying  that  the  fillable  crom  implies  the  idea  of 
bowing,  from  cir  (incurvatio^y  but  becaufe  the  de¬ 
rivation  prefents  itfelf  more  naturally  in  its  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  word  Lech-a-peUy  or  Lech^a-veny  ufed 
for  any  impofl-ftone. 

Cromlech  appears  then  a  contradhon  of  CiV’hum^ 
Uchy  or  Cir-iim-lech  ;  C/>,  circle  ;  hurUy  on  ;  Lechy 
the  (lone  lying  on  the  top  of  the  circle. 

This  mpojhlechy  or  iop-fionCy  would  then  unforc¬ 
edly  give  its  name  to  the  whole  monument,  be¬ 
caufe,  in  that  very  flone,  there  refided  capitally 
the  facrednefs,  which  it  communicated  to  the  hones 
that  fupported  it,  and  to  the  circle  or  area  which 
it  covered,  or  as  far  as  its  influence  extended. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly,  from  a  conflderation 
of  its  ufes,  for  it  had  more  than  one.  Cromlech 
being  a  general  term  for  fuch  flones  as  were  im- 
pofts  or  architraves  to  three  uprights  :  as  Kerne 
was  a  common  term  for  churchy  a  court  ofjujiicey 
a  circular  fepulchraf  monument  of  honor y  or  of  m- 
famjy  for  any  circle  in  fliort,  as  in  French,  to  this 
moment,  there  is  Cerncy  and  cernery  in  that  fenfe. 
Thus  alfo  the  word  LlaUy  in  the  antient  Britifh, 
was  generical  for  any  inclofute,  a  church,  and,  in 
compoiition,  a  church-yardy  an  orchard^  a  flieep- 
fold,  &c.  Kily  in  the  Erfey  had,  it  feems,  the 
fame  meaning  and  latitude  ;  liguifying  an  inclofurcy 

thence 
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tlience  it  came  to  cxprefs  a  Cell,  a  Hall,  kc 
It  is  the  radical  of  Celare. 

From  all  the  lights  then,  which  remain  of  the 
deflination  of  the  Cromlechs,  there  is  no  fafficient 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  they  were  defigned  either 
for  facrificial  or  for  fepulchral  purpofes.  Not  that 
but,  for  thislail:  efpecially,  they  might,  on  occafion, 
fecondarily  ferve  :  but,  mod  undoubtedly,  this 
was  not  their  primary  dehgn. 

Their  general  caufe  of  inflitution  feems  then  to 
have  been,  at  once,  of  a  judiciary  and  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  nature.  Inftead  of  being  called  bowing 
/tones,  they  would  have  been  more  properly  term¬ 
ed,  afylums,  or  mercy-ftones  f."  They  were  alfo 
in  ufe  for  adminiftring  oaths  to  parties  ;  and,  in 
both  thefe  qualities,  were  in  the  mod  antient 
times  diffufed  all  over  Europe.  They  ferved  alfo 
for  repoiitories,  or  Ki/i’vaens,  of  confecrated  trea- 
fufes. 

*  More  glad  of  feizing  an  opportunity  of  throwing  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  fatisfadlory  light  on  a  Britijh  antiquity,  than  on 
any  Romany  Greeky  or  Egyptian  one,  I  offer  here  the  true  etimo- 
logy  of  the  two  words,  LudgatOy  and  the  Fleet, 

Ludgate  is  a  pleonafm.  The  modern  word  gate,  being  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  preceding  lillable  lud  or  lid,  which,  in  the  antient 
language,  fignifies  ^  gate.  The  other  city-gates  loft  their  gene- 
rical  name  of  Lid,  in  lome  acceffary,  as  Donvgate,  from  the  water, 
BiJhop*s-gate,Uz.  Ludgate  retained  it,  on  the  account  of  its  ac- 
celfary.  ■'Roll,  or  Ril,  Ril,  or  Rollid  was  con  traded  YSWoRlid, 
the  gate  of  the  Kil,  or  Ril,  the  College-gate.  York  had  a  Cal- 
manlidy  a  Ccllege-gate,  from  RaUmeyn-lid.  being  there  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Abury,'  or  Al-Meyn,  fo  famous  under  Septimius  Se've- 
rus,  whence  the  town  had  the  name  of  Eboracum,  not  to  Cal,  a 
wood,  a  miftake  which  was  alfo  made  as  to  Holbourne,  where 
Rol  is  not  'wood,  but  Cel,  Cil,  ox  Hoi,  a  College. 

The  Fleet  took  its  name  from  the  afpirate  h  converting  into  f, 
and  making  of  hlid,  flid,  and  at  \txig\k\,  fleet. 

f  In  that  quality,  they  were  called  Raids  ov  Nawths,  and  were 
grown  fo  numerous,  as  to  be  a  nuifance,  both  before  and  after 
that  Chriftianity  was  eftablilhed.  Raid  grace  or  indul¬ 

gence,  in  oppofition  to  the  rigorous  courfe  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
Idleyn-ni-eys  of  Britany. 

S  .2 


But 
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But,  in  Britain  and  Gaul  efpecially,  where  the 
barons  or  judges  would  occafionally  repair  to  try 
caufes  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  place  moft 
confpicuous,  or  otherwife  moil  convenient,  fuch 
cromlechs  would  be  erected,  not  only  near  the 
circles  or  earns,  but  in  places  where  no  circles  or 
earns  ever  probably  exifled.  A  bar  on  of  a  certain 
diftrift  would,  for  example,  chufe  that  fpot  for 
the  cromlech,  or  examination  of  parties  upon  oath, 
which  would  bell  accommodate  himfelf  or  the 
people. 

This  fwearing  upon  thefe  hones  was  a  pra^lice 
.of  primitive  antiquity.  In  Italy,  this  cromlech 
furniilied  the  expreffion  of  fwearing  per  Jovem 
lapideni,  which,  very  plaufibly,  conhdering  that 
various' divinities  v/ere  worfhiped  in  the  form  of 
a  ftone,  foraetimes  a  rude  artlefs  one,  like  the  im^- 
poft-Jlone  of  the  Crom-lechs,  gave  the  idea  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  being  called  Jupiter  Lapis,  not  to  mentiop 
collaterally  the  fi6hon  of  Saturn’s  fwallowing  a 
hone  in  his  head,  wTich  has  probably  an  allegorical 
meaning  ;  but,  in  this  view  of  fwearing,  per 
vem  lapide?n,  the  derivation  is  not  hri^lly  juh. 
This  Cromlech,  being  in  fact  the  headjlofie,  was 
called  in  the  Celtic  deferiptively  T-Hoff\,  or  the! 
head,  which  fpecificaily  anfwers  to  Cromlechs 

*  It  is  very  obfervablc  that,  under  the  Druidical  difpenfation, 
they  thought  they  could  not  adminifter  juflice  too  manifeftly,  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  the  face  of  broad  day ;  whereas,  for  their 
divine  fervice,  or  dodlrinal  inftrudions,  they  thought  they  could 
not  feek  the  covert  too  much,  in  gloomy  groves,  fequedered  cells, 
Subterraneous  caverns,  and  efpecially,  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

f  The  reader  will  pleale  to  flop  here  one  minute,  to  conlider 
the  propriety  of  this  analitic  method  for  underftanding  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mithology.  In  this  word  yon-'s  or  Jon^isy  which  lall 
was  olten  nominatively  ufed,  and  is,  in  fad,  lo  irregularly,  the 
genitive  of  “Jupiter,  though  a  very  different  word,  the  common 
etimology  pretends  that  it  comes  from  Jun^are,  to  help.  The 
Celtic  will  tel]  you,  that  it  corries  from  T-Hoff,  the  head  or  pr in- 
cifl$  of  all  things.  A  Jon^-e  Frincipiim,  Analogically  to  this, 
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The  parties  fwearing  by  it  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  it,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places,  it  was  fet 
too  high  for  them  to  reach  it ;  it  was  therefore  on 
xht  jambages^  or  fupporting  flones,  they  laid  their 
hands,  when  they  pronounced  the  prefcribed  for¬ 
mulary  on  the  occafion.  Thefe  flones  were  called 
'  Ar^,  and  only  the  top,  or  high  Jione^  Altaiie. 
But  it  was  the  arcz  they  touched* 

Tango  aras.  " 

Virg.  iEn.  Lib.  XIL  ver.  196. 
Arafque  tenenteni^ 

Audiit  Omnipot ens, 

AZneid,  Lib.  IV.  ver.  219. 
The  uprights,  or  j  ambages,  being  the  Arce^  and 
the  Lech^  or  Arc hitrave-Jlone,  the  Altar or  high 

high  ftone 

ftone  {Alt  -  ar')  give  a  tolerably  jufl  idea  of  our 
antient  Britifh  Cromlech, 

The  form  of  the  antient  altars  having  been,  in 
fubfequent  times,  changed  to  fomething  more  re¬ 
gularly  modelled,  more  fhapely,  and  nearer  to  a 
^ube^  does  not  in  the  leafl  invalidate  the  conjec- 

he  was  aifo  called  Janus,  for  the  very  fame  reafon,  T-Han,  or 
I-an,  the  Head, 

Han,  hen,  an,  en,  all  lignified  the  Head,  Thence  I-an-year, 
the  head  of  td\tyear,  or  fpring.  with  the  Celtic  prepofitive 

y,  the  year  ;  in  Latin,  Januariiis ;  French,  Jan<vier  ;  Ital, 
Gennaro  ;  Spanifti,  Enero,  Nothing  fo  frequent  as  rejeding  the 
initial  h,  g,  or  h.  Here  you  have  a  plain,  unforced  account,  how 
the  Etru/cans  came  fo  ingenioufly  to  tipify  the  firft  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  by  a  double  head  ;  one  old,  looking  back  to  the  old  year  5 
one  young,  looking  forward  to  the  new  one. 

Strictly  fpeaking,  Jupiter  has  no  genitive.  Etimologically 

the  good  Father. 

written,  it  would  be  Z  -  Eu  -  Pater.  Sinonimous  to  which,  is 
7'heutates,  but  lefs  iatinifed. 

The,  the. 

Eu,  good.  f  Theutates,  the  good  father,  or 

Father.  C  Jupiter. 

Es,  idiomatic  terminative. 

Thoth  is  a  contradion  of  the  God,  qx  the  Good, 


ture 
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'ture  of  their  having  been  originally  in  the  form  of 
our  Cromlechs,  fuch  as  fome  of  them  remain  at 
this  inftant.  A  Lech  differs  from  a  Cronilechy  in 
that  it  means  the  top-ftone  of  a  Cromlech y  or  any 
facred  hone  ;  whereas  Cromlech  expreffes  its  ad¬ 
junct  hones  and  circle  underneath  it.  They  were 
promifcuoufly  ufed. 

There  is  alfo  reafon  to  think  that  though  almoft 
all  thefe  Cromlechs  were  applicable,  or  in  ufe,  for 
judiciary  purpofes,  and  confequently  all  in  great 
and  facred  veneration,  they  were  notail  alike  exten- 
fively  privileged.  Their  quality  of  Naid  or  Nawthy 
the  Britifli  word  for  an  Jzylum,  was  common  to 
all  Cromlechs y  but  not  in  an  equal  degree  of  power 
or  convenience. 

Probably  the  fame  Carney  might  have  one  or 
more  of  thefe  Cromlechsy  according  to  the  exigence 
and  number  of  caufes  depending,  as  there  are 
more  courts  than  one  in  Weftminfter-Hall ;  or 
every  particular  judge,  who  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  it,  might  have  his  own  appropriate  Crom¬ 
lech  either  in  fuch  a  Carney,  or  in  a  place  re¬ 
mote  from  one  ;  or  fome  might  be  ere£i:ed  com^ 
memoratively  of  any  fignal  event. 

But,  though  nothing  is  more  fure  than  that  the 
Driiidical  fiftera  included  a  variety  pf  devotional 
or  confccrated  flones,  fpirit- rocks,  Talifmans  f, 


*  The  PouQueleysy  or  Druid  monumental  remains  in  Jerfey,  are, 
as  to  the  name,  which  is  ftriftly  of  the  fame  fignification  as  the 
Lech-a-fens  of  Brittany,  probably  rather  GGrf<v:ydhsy  or  Jubesy 
shan  Cromlechs ;  or  at  leaft  moll  of  them. 

f  A  Tahjuian  was  not  an  image,  as  fome  have  erroneoufly 
thought ;  but,  in  thefe  times  and  countries,  when  and  where  the 
opinion  oi  magical  characters  prevailed,  a  Hone  bearing  fuch  Jig- 
vaturcs :  it  derives  from  miflic  lore,  and  a  Hone, 

^"ahvijimtyn.  It  was  fomewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  Bafilidian 
Ahraxides.  Boiardo,  Ariojio^  and  other  romance-writers,  have 
made  a  great  ufe  of  thefo  ?narnii  hi  cant  at:  in  their  fidions. 


Tolmens, 
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Tolmens  Rock-bafons  f,  Gigonian  ftones,  land¬ 
marks,  circles,  or  Caerns  of  different  kinds,  Gorf- 
wydhs^  Barreichmund-fwiths  |,  and  other  forms  of 
ftone-monuments ;  and  that,  confequently,  there 
is  no  neceffity  of  ftraining  for  two  kinds  of  Grom- 
lechsy  for  the  folution  of  any  difficulty  about  their 
apparent  difference  of  deflinations ;  it  appears,  I 
repeat  it,  that  they  had  not  all  the  fame  degree 
of  privilege,  or  of  reverence,  belonging  to  them. 

There  were  then  fome  Lechs  or  Cromlechs ^  which, 
from  their  fituation,  caufe  of  ere^fion,  defed  of 
ceremonies,  or  other  circumftances,  were  fimply 
facred  for  their  altar-form,  or  judiciary  purpofe, 
and,  whofe  privilege  of  fandfuary  or  refuge,  was 
if riiSdy  confined  to  the  perfonal  touch  of  the  party 
who  had  recourfe  to  their  proteftion  ;  whereas,  in 
Carneys,  or  particularly  hallowed  circles,  one  of 
thefe  Lechs,  or  Cromlechs,  conffituted  the  cove  or 
headf  being  upborn  by  its  flone  j ambages  or  ar<z 
to  keep  it  from  the  earth,  that  center,  according 
to  the  Druidical  do61rine,  of  all  evil  and  of  ail 
impurity.  This  was  in  the  Conch  of  the  Nave,  or 
chancel,  the  crowning  adytum  or  penetrale  of  the 
hallowed  circle.  Its  area  was,  in  the  ruder  ages, 

*  Tolmen  is  a  ftone  with  a  myftical  hole  or  perforation  in  it, 
Mr.  Borlafe  has  very  juhiy  explained  it. 

f  The  antient  Britons  were,  not  only  in  their  chvil  chara61:er, 
remarkable  for  a  fpirit  of  cleanlinefs  in  their  perfons,  which 
would  defend  the  homelinefs  of  their  garb,  principally  of  Ikins 
for  the  common  people,  and  of  robes  of  ermin  lor  the  higher 
barons,  from  any  idea  of  difguft  ;  but  efpecially  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  for  ablutions  that  might  vie,  in  exa£lnels, 
with  the  Mahometan  ahdejis.  >  All  their  circs ^  or  churches,  had 
fonts,  or  rock*bafon?.  Such  a  difpoiition  would  much  prepare  a 
favorable  reception  of  the  do6lrlne  of  baptiuii, 

X  Bar-reich-mynd'fwyths  were  a  kind  of  Gorfvyths ,  Barpens^ 
or  eminent  fears  or  benches  of  jullice,  the  feats  of  the  parifh  juftice 
of  peace.  We  have  this  word  fpecifically  preferved  in  the  word  . 
Bermond/ey.  Bearbindeds  lane,  is  an  abbreviation  oi  Barrdch- 
myndcrs  lane,  the  lane  oi  the  pariilh  jullice  cf  the  fynd)  peace. 

pa.rtitioned 
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parti6ned  off,  pfobably  with  nothing  but  a  qiiick^^ 
let  hedge  of  evergreen,  or  boughs  fo  pi  allied  as  to 
render  the  interior  impenetrable  to  the  light.  In 
time,  they  came  to  prefent  a  more  artificial  ballu- 
llrade  form  of  rails,  or  lattice-work,  but  ever  with 
a  rigorous  attendance  to  privacy  ;  in  which  they 
were  long  imitated  by  the  Chrillian  Ecclefiallics, 
who  fucceeded  to  them,  and  who  feparated  this 
cove^  or  part  of  the  church,  indubitably  taken  from 
the  Druidical  form  of  this  chancel,  by  a  veil,  anti^ 
pendium  :  which  lall  might  indeed  allude  to  the 
_  ^oeil  of  the  Je^jsiJh  temple.  This  cuftoin,  of  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  chancel,  has  been  in  more  mo¬ 
dern  times  difufed,  and  reduced  to  terms  of  only  a 
refpectful  feparation  from  the  nave  or  body  of  the 
church. 

Thefe  boughs  or  rails,  were  called  cancelU^ 
from  being  the  head  fpot,  or  high -altar -piece. 
Here  flood  the  Lech,  or  Cromlech,  fupported  by  its 
three  j ambages,  and  was  perhaps  the  prototype 
of  the  oracular  tripod  of  Apollo  It  was,  by 
the  modern  Greeks,  called  the  probably 

from  the  Heps  of  afcent  from  the '  chancel  ne- 
ceffary  for  oihciating  at  the  Cromlech,  its  eleva¬ 
tion  confidered.  The  Manicheans ,  tvlio  were  only 
half  Chrifrians,  half  Druids,  retained  fo  high  a 
veneration  for  this  Cromlech,  or  Bviwa,  that  they 
kept  a  fellival  day  in  honor  of  it. 

However,  it  was  a  Cromlech  of  this  kind,  which, 
being  i[felf  lb  facred  as  to  have  the  people  fwear 

*  It  was  not  the  only  thing  by  many  that  the  Greeks  had,  di- 
redlyor  indiredly,  from  the  Britilh  or  Hyperborean  Apoilo,  whom 
they  converted  into  a  real  deity,  with  the  Britons  nothing  more 
than  a  much  reverenced  luminary. 

'Bhe  proof  of  this  origin  of  a  number  of  the  Grecian  ciidoms, 
and  elpecially  of  their  mithology,  would  be  (ar  Irom  difficult  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  entering  on  that  lubjeCt. 


by 
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hy  it,  though  not  on  it,  as  on  other  more  trivial, 
and  lefs  jnacceffible  Cromlechs  that  conftitured 
the  Kift-faen,  Meyn-kijier  or  Minjiery  the  precindlis 
of  which  were  (as  before  obferved)  fo  extenfive. 
But  as  the  ilone  itfelf  was  inaccefflble  to  any  but 
to  the  abbot,  to  the  head  Druids  or  guardians  of 
the  Minjier^  the  laying  claim  to  the  fan£luary 
was  effe^ed  by  only  touching  the  chancel,  and  in¬ 
voking  the  Cromlech  or  Mmfter, 

This  chancel  alone  was  in  fuch  veneration  from 
the  facrednefs  communicated  to  it,  by  the  Minfler 
or  Kijivaen,  to  which  it  ferved  as  a  fence,  that 
the  bounds  or  verge  of  the  coiirty  or  choir ^  were 
called,  by  metonimy,  the  chancel  f,.  A  circum- 
ftance  which  muft  have  even  paffed  the  Alps,  or 
had  fomething  of  a  fimilar  nature  exiftent  in  Italy, 
hnce  Cicero  metaphorically  makes  ufe  of  the  word 
Cancelli\,  for  bounds  or  limits  :  and  certainly  this 
word  never  meant  the  bounds  of  po^[feJfiomy  or  of 
provinces. 

^  Much  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  there  are  fome 
crofles  on  the  road  fide,  and  others  on  their  altar-pieces  ;  all  of 
the  fame  form,  but  have,  pra6lically  at  leaft,  different  degrees 
of  veneration  paid  to  them.  Cromlech  then  was  the  generical 
name  of  the  form  :  Minfer,  that  of  diftinftion  or  fpecial  privi¬ 
lege  from  certain  lituationa  of  them. 

f  The  chancel  derives  from  can-celh  a  head-recefs,  or  cell. 
Some  receffes  or  cells  were  under  fhelter,  fome  not.  The  range 
of  cells  collateral  to  the  choir,  on  each  fide,  were  doubtlefs  co¬ 
vered.  The  two  ranges  formed  the  cells,  Heils  or  Hels,  from 
which  the  Circs  which  had  fuch  exedra  (for  all  Circs  had  pot 
them,  becaufe  all  Circs,  or  churches,  were  not  colleges  or  min- 
|lers)  were  ftiled  Alata  ^’empla. 

J  “  Si  extra  hos  cancellos  egredi  conabor  quos  rnihi  circum^ 
dedi.’’  Cic-  Orat.  pro  Sextio,  This  is  no  wonder.  Italy  had  its 
fanfluaries  in  the  earlieil  ages,  as  well  as  Britain.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  they  were  grown  fuch  nuilances  that  he  vvas  forced 
to  a’ olilh  them.  In  King  Ethelbert’s  time,  they  were,  it  feems, 
remarkably  numerous  in  England, 
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•  There  can  hardly  then  be  a  very  folid  reafon 
affigned  why  the  altar-piece  of  Weftminfler-abby 
flioiild  not^  at  this  very  moment,  (land  on  the 
identical  fpot,  which  was  the  feat  of  a  Minjiery  or 
Cromlech^  perhaps  thoufands  of  years  before  the 
exiftence  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  took  its 
^name  of  Carneus  from  the  Carney y  or  ^horney-ahhy 
of  Weftminfler^  and  before  the  fanclifying  that 
precin6l  by  erecling  a  church  on  it,  to  the  honor  of 
St.  Peter,  in  the  London  Albury.  Mold  probably 
too  conneftedly  with  the  Carney y  or  fubftitutively 
to  it,  Weftminfter  Hall  now  ftands  wLere  the 
antient  Britilli  courts  of  juflice  were  held,  many 
ages  before  the  invafion  by  Julius  Cmfar  ;  fo  that, 
well  co^nfidered,  not  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  nor 
of  Athens,  nor  of  even  Egypt  itfelf,  can  well  be 
traced  to  a  period  more  remote  than  our  own,  and 
traced  without  any  the  lead  illufion  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  even  under  all  the  difadvantages  of 
our  having  fo  little  literary  guidance,  fo  little  af- 
fiftence  from  fragments  of  monuments,  and  fcarce 
any  thing  to  light  us  through  thofe  dark  primor¬ 
dial  times,  but  broken  rays  and  defultory  glimpfes 
of  perception. 

DRACONTIUM,  OR  SERPENTINE 
T  E  M  P  L  E,  AND 
T  E  M  P  L  A  A  L  A  T  A. 

d'he  modern  names  of  Dracontiuriy  and  of  alata 
templa  ;  the  one  meaning  fimxpiy  a  circle  or  churchy 
the  other  a  winged  circle,  were  purely  owing, 
like  fo ‘many  others,  to  fuch  miftakes  of  antient 
words,  as  aroie  from  fimilarity  of  found,  the  rec¬ 
tifying  of  which  throws  on  the  antiquities  of  Bri¬ 
tain  a  light  tjiat  cannot  be  but  fatisfa(51ory  to 

thofe 
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thofe  who  prefer  the  limjplicity  of  truth,  to  the 
tnarvelloufnefs  of  fallity.^ 

For  the  word  Dracontium  then,  there  were  two 
coinciding  reafonss 

Firfl,  The  circles  or  churches  (for  they  are  fyno- 
tilmous),  were  originally  formed  or  built  by  the 
Druids.  Among  their  names,  for  they  had  many, 
was  that  of  Drac,  or  circle-maker  ;  this  alfo  figni- 
fied  a  Dragon,  One  reafon  this  for  the  word 
Dracontium, 

Another  :  Such  circles  had  commonly  fan61:ii- 
aries,  Lechs,  Cromlechs^  Meyns  or  Minjlers,  be¬ 
longing  to  them  ;  thefe  were  called  Naids,  and, 
with  the  particle  tir  annexed,  expreffive  of  the 
precin61:-ground  or  verge  of  their  influence,  this 
Would  give  ddaid-tir*  Now  flgnifying  ^ 

fnake^  can  there  be  any  thing  forced  in  the  pre¬ 
fuming  that,  as  the  Druid  churches  became  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Chriflianity,  the  name  of  Snake  temples^ 
as  the  more  invidious,  or  contumelious,  might  fup- 
plant  the  real  one  Sandluary-teinples  f 

The  circle’s  reprefenting  the  coil  of  a  fnake, 
either  in  its  outline,  or  inward  circular  partitions, 
I  might  adduce  as  a  farther  reafon  ;  but  I  think  it 
rather  too  quaint,  too  forced,  to  be  the  principal 
caufe,  though  it  might  contribute  to  give  flilf. 
more  foundation  for  the  mifnomer,  and  help  to  fix 
it :  As  to  the  Alata  templa^  I  take  this  to  be  obvi- 
oufly  a  miftake  of  the  like  nature. 

The  collegiate  circles  of  the  Alburys,  or  CantaU 
hurys^  had  collaterally  to  them,  a  range  or  ranges 
of  Heills  or  Halls,  both  for  the  inilruftion  of 
youth,  and  the  admin  hi  rati  on  of  iuflice.  Thefe 
were  called  Heils,  or  Halls  ;  thence  our  Ides  of  a 
church.  Thence,  in  Gaul,  they  were  Ailed  Ailes^ 
wings,  a  term  confirmed  by  fome  aflinity  of  form, 
anfwering  to  the  of  the  Greeks,  and,‘  in  time, 

T  2  generalifed 
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generalifed  to  fignify  the  out-bulldings  of  any  fa¬ 
bric,.  facred  or  prophane.  This  was,  however, 
not  unlikely  the  origin  of  the  Alata  templa  of  the 
Druids,  and  indeed  of  thofe  of  Chriflianity 

*  In  tliefe  nvings  metaphorically  given  to  the  ferpentine 
temples,  you  have  moft  probably  the  genuine  origin  of  that 
abfurd  imperfonation  of  them,  in  the  'winged  ferpentSy  dragons,  or 
griffins  {Cir-effins,  a  word  exprelTing  a  fnake  temple') ;  efpecially 
too,  as  in  thofe  temples,  it  was  of  old  cuftomary  to  depolite 
conlecrated  treafures.  I  would  be  loth  to  be  too  politive,  that 
Strabo  did  not  miftake  Lechs  (or  Cromlechs)  for  the  Latin  Lacus  ; 
and  thence  tranflated  it  Xifjcpm,  and  why  not,  as  well  as  fome  hifto- 
rians  took  the  Celtic  hatchets  for  acetum,  ^vinegar  ? 

A  fingle  rock  unluckily  fallen  a-crofs  a  pathway  on  the  Alpsj 
was  enough  to  obflrudl  Hannibal’s  whole  army:  this  a  few  Celtic 
hatchets  would  clear  away  in  a  few  inftants,  which  a  thoufand 
tons  of  vinegar  {acetum),  if  he  had  had  fo  much  in  his  camp, 
would  hardly  have  effectuated  in  as  many  years.  As  thefe  Lechs 
then  were  Kiji  tneins,  lapides  cujlodits,  in  every  fenfe,  aiKl,  in  that 
quality,  not  only  fafe-guards  of  men,  but  of  treafures,  whether 
confecrated,  or  depofited  there  for  fafety,  might  not  the  word 
Lech,  by  its  found,  impofe  on  Strabo,  a  Greek?  Who  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  lakes  were  not  more  proper  refer^oirs  for  fifh,  than  for 
treafure  ?  It  is  barely  poflible,  but  very  improbable,  that  they 
were  put  to  fuch  an  unexampled  ufe.  The  lands  on  which  the 
Lechs  or  Afylums  flood,  might  be  fold  by  the  Roman  conquerors ; 
but  Lakes  were  not  commonly  objeCls  of  property.  The  great 
temple  of  Tholoufe,  which  mentions,  belonged  doubtlefs 

to  a  Lech  or  Cromlech,  not  to  a  Lake,  and  was  fome  fuch  Minjier, 
as  the  other  Meyns  or  Tanes  of  Britain,  or  Gaul. 

M.  Bourguet,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  Etrufcan  alphabet,  p.  1 
takes  notice  of  an  extremely  rare  Greek  word  in  the  fig- 

nihcation  of  Temple,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  etimon  of  the 
Venetian  Zecca  or  mint.  This  rather  comes  from  Tdick,  to Jirike 
a  coin.  But  if  in  the  fenfe  of  Temple  or  Fa^ie,  difmifles  its 

idiomatic  terminative  and  affumes  the  common  Celtic  prepo- 
fitive  A  or  1,  it  gives  precifely  our  Britiih  Lech,  the  import  of  a 
Cromlech,  itfelf  the  Fane  or  Meyn,  and  giving  the  name  of 
Temple  to  the  whole  precindt  or  Church.  Mod  of  the  Greek 
words,  on  a  fair  analifis,  will  be  found  purely  Celtic. 

The  Druids  or  Dracs  were  officially  the  guardians  of  fuch  trea¬ 
fures.  Thence  the  antient  hclion  of  affigning  the  guard  of  pre¬ 
cious  things  to  Dragons,  In  (hort,  the  winged  dragons,  and 
their  ^nard'ng  treafures,  may  very  well  take  rank  with  the 
hippogriffins,  with  fairy-dances  in  ^  ring  on  the  green,  and 

The 
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The  of  the  Greeks  for  a  temple,  I  take  to 
have  an  origin,  though  purely  Celtic  *,  dilferent 
from  our  word  Nave  or  Nef,  to  exprefs  the  body 
of  the  church.  This  rather  derives  from  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  circle,  or  main  fpot,  to  the  Hoff,  or 
Hab,  the  head  (Con-hoff,  Con-hab)  ;  this  was  the 

with  other  produflions  of  fancy  and  chimera,  moll  of  them  to  be 
traced  to  fuch  millakes,  or  childilh  play  of  words,  which  have 
not  been  the  lefs  ferioully  believed  in  the  times  of  barbarifm  and 
ignorance.  * 

^  Nao^,  for  temple,  I  take  to  be  by  a  contradlion  frequent  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to  Hand  for  Kevao^ ;  in  which  the 
Ken  does  not  the  lefs,  for  its  not  being  at  all  Greek,  enter  into 
the  compohtion  of  that  language.  This  is  the  cafe  of  many  other 
monolillables  of  the  elementary  language.  They  are  not  Greek, 
but  they  contribute  to  form  the  Greek.  The  Celtic  car  for  hearty 
is  not  Greek,  but  it  forms  Kc5£,p^K^.  Ksv  is  one  of  the  old  Celtic 
words  for  head^  in  which  fenfe  it  enters  into  Tma-y-co^  I  ken,  or 
kenowo  (know).  In  for  Kayaoj,  it  means  a  head  place. 

If  the  reader  Ihould  here  think  I  take  an  unwarrantable  liberty, 
in  prefuming  the  elliptic  letters,  I  offer  to  his  own  conlideration 
the  following  examples. 

Take  the  Latin  words,  Nafcor,  Natus,  Natura^  and  the  French 
Kt,  for  born.  Analize  them,  and  you  will  find  that, 

Afcor,  being  but  a  frequent  at  inje, 

Atus,  a  common  idiomatic  termination, 

Atura,  the  fame. 
e,  the  fame  : 

This  reduces  all  thefe  words  to  this  fingle,  initial  letter 
which  offers  no  fenfe.  Reftore  the  two  elliptic  letters,  ge,  cut  off 
by  the  ufual  tendency  of  languages  to  contradion,  or  to  euphony, 
you  have  genafcor,  genatus,  genatura,  gene,  in  which  gen,  the  ra¬ 
dical  of  generative,  of  kind,  of  beginning,  &c.  and  of  hundreds 
•more,  gives  a  clear  fenfe  :  nor  will  it  efcape  the  reader,  that  Ken, 
head,  and  Gen,  generative,  have  fo  great  an  analogy,  as  to  be,  at 
bottom,  the  fame  word.  Nor  is  this  the  only  word  by  many. 
Not  us,  in  Latin,  has  the  fame  origin  as  the  Greek  rnoc-xft;,  of 
which  only  the  firft  Iota  is  elliptic  in 

The  poflulate  then  of  variation  of  the  fame  words  Hands  in- 
conleflable.  Even  in  proper  names,  w'here  one  would  the  leaft 
fufpedit,  it  is  aflonlfhingly  great.  Alfred,  Galfred,  Aubrey ,  Jeffrey , 
Ambrofe,  Alvarez,  and  very  poffibiy  Aharis,  are,  at  bottom,  all 
the  fame  name,  though  lome  of  them  preferve  fo  little  of  the  fa- 
snily-likenefs.  They  all  derive  from  Allury  oi'  Ambry. 


head- 
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head-fanftuary  or  altar-piece  ;  collateral  to  this 
Nave y  were  the  IJles  or  Wings,  the  Heils  or  Halls ^ 
Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Druidical  collegiate 
churches,  which  gave  them  the  name  of  Alata. 

There  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  remains  of  a 
Druid  ferpentine  temple  in  Weflmorland,  called 
the  Shapy  a  contradlion  of  The  Ab,  the  head.  Here 
be  it  obferved,  that  even  the  word  Nef  hgnified 
antiently  a  ferpent,  as  if  every  thing  had  concurred 
to  this  denomination. 

This  head,  Hoff',  or  Cove,  was  fpecifically  the 
place  of  the  facred  Stone,  Lech,  or  Meyn,  which 
was  conlidered  as  the  capital  part  of  the  whole 
precinfi,  whether  an  Albury,  or  a  Cantalbury.  It 
is  now  rep  refen  ted  by  the  altar-piece  and  chancel. 

And  here  I  muft  entreat  the  reader’s  retrofpe^I 
to  page  52,  where  Conwont,  or  Coffwont,  it  is  the 
fame  word,  is  reprefented  in  its  true  conneflioii 
with  theantient  word  Mi n/ler,  which  I  have  fo  much 
reafon  to  think  it  is  fo  far  from  deducible  from  the 
Greek  Mouocfspiov,  that,  on  the  contrary,  itfelf  gave 
birth  to  that  barbarous  and  falfe  Hellenifm. 

And  furely,  the  more  he  confiders  the  circum- 
Ilance  of  convents  having  been  fo  familiarly  multi¬ 
plied  in  Europe,  fo  very  early  after  the  prevalence 
of  Chriilianity,  he  will  be  the  lefs  ready  to  believe 
that  monajleries  could  derive  their  original  of  living 
in  the  fociety  of  collegiate  life,  from  the  example 
of  the  foUtaries  or  hermits  of  the  Thebaid  in 
Egypt :  it  is  even  a  contradiSlion  in  terms,  unlefs 
you  will  force  the  word  (j.ov(^,  from  fingle  life, 
allufvely  to  celibacy,  a  word  never  in  that  fenfe 
made  ufe  of  in  Greek,  where  or  ccyix{j(.ril(^ 

was  at  once  fo  much  more  exprelfive^  and  fo  ob¬ 
vious  to  conception. 

What  likelihood  is  there,  that,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
ventual  or  collegiate  life  of  the  Druids  had 
fmoothed  the  way  for  the  iiiftitution  of  Chrihian 

convents, 
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convents,  they  fliould  have  all  at  once,  and  in 
thofe  countries  efpeclally  where  the  Druids  had 
confeffedly  the  greateft,  or  rather  exclufive  fway, 
the  notion  of  convents,  and  that  it  fhould  be  fo  fa¬ 
miliar,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  earliefl 
ages  of  Chriftianity  ? 

Befides  which,  the  diftinffion  was  always  kept 
up  between  hermits  and  collegiatesy  not  only  in  the 
name,  but  in  the  thing.  As  to  the  Druid  monks, 
they  formed  a  clafs  apart,  which  I  have  precedently 
explained. 

But  they  offer  to  me  here  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
trieving  the  loft  fenfe  of  an  antient  Britifli  word, 
which  will  greatly  corroborate  my  propofition  of 
the  priority  of  Druid  Minjiers  to  Chriftian  Mona- 
Jieries,  Its  degree  of  weight,  or  validity,  I  fubmit 
to  any  judge  of  literature  ;  the  feverer  the  better. 

You  will  find  that  the  modern  Welfti  make  a 
promifcuous  ufe  of  the  words  Corphlan  and  Myn- 
went  to  exprefs  a  church  yard :  for  which  they  are 
juftly  reprehended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Wotton, 
the  editor  of  Howell  Dha^s  laws.  He  proves  very 
clearly,  from  the  text  of  the  laws  themfelves,  com¬ 
piled  in  or  about  the  year  942,  and  probably  the 
moft  of  them  much  more  antient,  that  Mpiwent  and 
Corphlan  have,  effentially,  different  fignifications 

Corphla?i  he  makes  very  naturally  come  from 
Corph,  corpfe,  and  llan,  inclofure  ;  but  as  to  Myn- 
%vent^  it  is  plain  from  his  own-  ftiowing,  that  he 

^  Corjtan  &  Corphlan^  apud  hodiernos  Wallos,  Corjiant  & 
Myn^venty  pro  ccemeterio  vulgo  ufurpantur.  In  Legibas  dtverfa 
funt.  Myn<went  fuit  Atrium  Ecclejiis  adjacens.  Corphlan  exte^ 
rius  fuit  Atrium  interius  illud  undiquaque  ambiens,  in  quo  Ca* 
davera  fepeliebantur.  [Vide  How.  Dha,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  §  6.] 

Corphlan  a  Corph.  Corpus  &  Llan  feptum.  Myn=went  dicitur 
quad  Monumentum,  Ccemeteria  erant  extra  Atria,  ne  corrupta  ca- 
davera  fidelibus  in  ecclefia  congregacis  incommodo  elTcnt.  Sed 
omnia  acompluribus  ab  hinc  faeculis  confnfak  indijlindia  funt, 

WoTTOn. 
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midakes  the  derivation.  For,  even  were  it,  what 

it  rarely  is,  necedary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  Latin 

word,  in  a  matter  of  Britidi  antiquity,  the  fenfe  of 

vioniment  does  not  here  warrant  the  recourfe.  It 

plainly  there  means  not  a  7nonument^  but  a  courts 

yardy  by  the  name  of  Mynwenf 

Ti/f  .n  c.  7?/f  a  f  Mvirujenty  the  'Refi- 

myriy  the  otone,  or  Mmjier,  ^ 

IVenty  or  Wont,  Refident. 

It  differs  from  Coffment  (Convent)  only  in  that 
it  means  the  inclofure  of  ihttrionks,  or  of  thofe  v/ho, 
being  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  fan(fi;uary,  had 
their  place  of  reiidence  marked  out  to  them  in 
that  circle,  which  was  the  outermod  except  the 
Corphlan  or  church-yard,  on  which  it  abutted,  and 
which  was  alfo  included  in  the  fan^fuary. 

And  as  every  point  fatisfa<dorily  cleared  up,  that 
is  relative  to  Britidr  antiquity,  can  hardly  not  be 
intereding  to  a  Britiih  reader,  I  offer  him  here  a 
not  uncurious  indance  of  the  facrednefs  of  thofe 
Meynis  or  Azylums, 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  antient  Britons 
were  particularly  favorable  to  thofe  fan6luary-men, 
or  7nonksy  whom  they  confidered  as  perfons  in 
didrefs.  This  was  in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  na¬ 
tional  chara6l:er  of  good  nature.  Not  content  then 

O 

with  allowing  them  in  fome  places  a  vad  extent  of 


^  Mynnxient  is  the  word  ufed,  as  in  the  declination  of  it  Fyn- 
<^vent.  Juft  as  mother,  is  occafionally  converted  into  Fam  : 

this  is  expreliive  of  fuftenance  or  nocriftiment.  It  is  radical  to 
the  Latin  word  Family^  to  Ma?n-Maiec  (Mamaluke)  fuch  as  were 
.maintained  at  the  king’s  expence.  Ma?n,  maintenance,  Malec^ 
king.  The  Houfiold  troops  of  Egypt  were  moft  or  all  of  tl  em 
Circaffian  haves.  Thefe  weie  they,  who,  getting  the  kingdom 
into  their  bands,  governed  Egypt,  till  deftroyed  by  Selim. 

I  fubjoin  this  note,  purely  to  indicate  the  oiigin  of  the  Latin 
word  Favpj}!,  Fane,  from  the  Britiih  Meyn,  or  facred  flone  :  the 
hsch  or  Cnnikch  of  the  minders. 

faiicluarv- 
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fan^luary-preciiKfl:,  not  content  with  impowerlng 
friars  to  go  about  the  country,  to  beg  in  their  be¬ 
half  ;  they  even  indulged  them  the  liberty  of  going 
about  their  own  affairs,  beyond  the  fan6tuary-limits, 
without  fear  of  moleflation  from  their  profecutors 
or  from  officers  of  juffice,  provided  that  they  carried 
with  them  fome  authenticated  mark,  a  bough  of 
evergreen  for  example  delivered  to  them  by  a  Druid 
conventualifl,  the  producing  which  maintained  their 
title  to  fan^fuary  ■^,  though  caught  out  of  the 
lawful  bounds.  It  was  a  kind  of  day-rule  to  them. 
This  teflimonial  was  called  Crair,  contra61ediy 
from  Cir-ayer,  the  bough  or  warrant  from  the 
churchy  or  hallowed  circle.  But  when  Chriftia- 
nity  prevailed,  under  the  difpenfation  of  w^hich  it 
was  very  natural  for  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  their  care 
for  the  prerogative  of  the  church,  not  to  give  up 
fo  material  a  one  as  the  right  of  fan^luary,  they 
retained  this  privilege  of  ddaid^  or  fan^luary,  with 
no  difference  but  that  of  fubftituting  to  the  crodry 
or  boughy  the  relicks  of  fome  faint ;  which  relicks, 
however,  retained, metonimically  the  antient  name 
of  Crairy  and  Naid-y-Craireu  was  called  ihc  pro- 
teclion  of  the  relicks.  By  thefe  the  antient  Chrifti- 
anized  Britons  ufed  to  fwear,  as  they  formerly  did 
on  the  altar,  or  the  facred  bough,  inftead  of  kiffing 
the  booky  as  is  now  pracliled. 

OVUM  A  N  G  U  I  N  U  M,  or 
S  E  R  P  E  N  T’s  E  G  G. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hifcoryy  having  defcribed 
the  Druidical  eggy  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pre- 

^  Not  improbably,  you  have  here  another  reafon,  not  at  all 
inconfiilent  with  the  firft  (p.  94)  of  the  French  proverb,  itre 
pris  fails  vertf 

u  niife 
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mife  here  his  account  of  it :  having  treated  of  eggs 
in  general,  he  adds  as  follows,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  3 

There  is,  moreover,  a  kind  of  eggs  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  Gauls,  the  notice  of  which  has 
been  omitted  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  fummer 
feafon,  a  prodigious  number  of  fnakes,  affembled 
and  wreathed  together  in  an  artificial  fold, 
form,  with  the  faliva  of  their  mouths,  and  the 
froth  of  their  bodies,  an  Anguinum.  The  Druids 
fay,  it  is  toffed  on  high  with  their  hidings,  and 
‘‘  muff  be  received  in  a  kind  of  blanket,  fo  that  it 
may  not  touch  the  ground.  The  perfon  who 
catches  it  mufl:  get  off  with  all  fpeed,  the  fer- 
pents  purfuing  him,  till  they  are  hopped  by 
fome  river.  The  teft  of  its  virtue  or  genuine- 
nefs  is  its  fwimming  againft  the  ftream,  or  with 
its  fetting  in  gold.  And  as  the  magicians  are 
indiijirioufly  fagacious  in  concealing  their  frauds y 
they  pretend  it  mufl  be  procured  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  moon,  as  if  it  depended  on  the  hu- 
man  will  to  make  this  operation  of  the  ferpents 
coincide  with  it.  This  kind  of  egg  I  have  my- 
felf  feen.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 


*  Prasterea  eft  ovorum^enus,  in  map-na  Gallorum  fama,  omifTum 
Gr^cis.  Angucs  innuineri  asftate  convoluti  faiivis  faucium  cor- 
porumque  fpumis  artifici  complexu  glomerancur,  anguinum  ap- 
pellatur.  Druidae  fibilis  id  dicunt  in  fublime  jabtari,  fagoque 
oportere  intercipi,  ne  tellarem  attingat,  Profugere  raptorem 
equo,  ferppntes  enim  infequi,  donee  arceancur  amnis  alicujus  in- 
terventu.  Experimentum  ejus  effe,  fi  contra  aquas  fluitet  vel 
auro  vindum.  Atque  ut  Magorum  folertia  occultands  fraudibus 
fagax,  certa  luna  capiendum  cenfent,  tanquam  congruere  opera- 
tionem  earn  ferpentium  humani  fit  arbitrii.  Vidi  equidem  id 
ovum  mail  orbiculati  modici  rnagairudine,  crufla  cartilaginis  ve- 
lut  acetabulis  brachiorum  polypi  crebris,  infigne  Druidis.  Ad 
vidorias  iitium  ac  regum  adytus  mire  laudatur  :  tantas  vanitatis, 
ut  habentem  id  in  iite  in  finu  eouitem  Roraanum,  e  Vocontiis,  a 
Divo  Ciaudio  inieremptum  non  ob  aliud  feiam.  Hie  tamen  com- 
plexos  anguiuin  &  eireratorum  concordia  caufa  videtur  effe  quare 
creterm  genres  eaduceum  in  pucis  arguments  circumdata  eibgie 
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apple,  with  a  cartilaginous  incruflation,  full  of 
articulations,  in  the  nature  of  the  legs  of  the 
‘‘  polypus.  It  is  the  infigne  or  diflin6Iive  mark  of 
a  Druid.  It  is  wonderfully  celebrated  for  its 
virtue  in  carrying  caufes,  and  giving  favorable 
aCcefs  to  princes :  a  pretenfion  of  fo  great  va- 
nity,  that  a  Roman  knight  of  the  family  of  the 
Vocontii  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  for  no 
other  reafon  that  1  know  of,  than  his  having, 
with  that  view,  one  of  thofe  eggs  in  his  bofom, 
at  a  trial  of  a  caufe. 

“  This  embrace  or  amicable  congrefs  of  thefe 
infuriate  animals  feems,  however,  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  fome  foreign  nations  have  bellowed 
on  the  caduceus  employed  in  negotiations  of 
peace,  the  wreathing  of  ferpents 
But,  before  I  enter  on  a  difcuffion  of  this  Drui- 
dical  egg,  fome  little  preamble  may  be  neceffary. 

I  mull  then  previoully  entreat  the  reader  to  con- 
fider  how^many  important  errors  have  arifen,  and 
taken  courfe,  merely  from  verbal  millakes. 

Not  to  mention  what  might  perhaps  be  called 
begging  a  quellion,  that  the  name  of  Ludgate» 
though  fignifying  nothing  more  than  a  college-gate, 
has  been  traced  to  an  imaginary  King  Lud^  I  lliall 
only  here  offer  to  confideration  the  following  cir- 
cumllance,  which  is,  that,  even  in  matter  of  legif- 

*  I  rather  think  that  this  nx:reathmg  of  ferpents  round  the  Cadu^ 
ceus  is  owing  to  an  ingenious,  hieroglyphical  reprefentation  ct  the 
earthy  by  the  figure  of' a  ferpent,  the  motive  for  which  is  obvious. 
So  that  two  ferpents^  xai  ?noiith  to 

mouth  (abouches),  and  clajped  in  folds ,  give  a  furely  not  impro¬ 
per  figurative  fenfe  of  two  countries  agreeing  to  an  amicable  con¬ 
grefs,  and  treaty  of  amity  or  concord.  The  nvings  added,  not 
only  to  the  Caduceus  itfelf,  but  to  the  Hermes  or  Cadiicealor^  are 
types  of  the  difpatch  recommendable  in  fuch  tranfadions.  Hermes 
literally  fignifies  a  ?mddie  many  or  inter-agent^  as  Caduceus  derives 
unforcedly  from  Cad^  battle  ;  eek^  cefi'ation  j  and  ay^  parley  | 
Cad-eek-ay^  a  treaty  of  armiftice. 

■  u 
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lature,  fo  grofs  a  perverfion  of  language  could 
prevail,  as  to  make  of  Dumvallo  Malmutius  a  Bri- 
tifli  king  and  legiflator,  and  of  one  Martia  a  queen. 

This  fiction,  againfl  which  the  befi:  and  moft 
learned  of  our  antiquaries  have  juftly  flood  up, 
had  been,  however,  ferioufly  adopted  and  repeated, 
by  many  grave  and  refpedtable  writers. 

You  find  the  attribution  of  Britifli  laws  to  this 
imaginary  lawgiver,  Dunwallo  Malmutius,  in  the 
very  text  of  a  preamble  to  one  of  Howel  DhcCs  laws, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  which  is,  however,  exploded  by  a 
note  fubjoined  by  the  learned  and  judicious  editor. 
Yet  none  that  I  know  of  ever  gave  the  explana¬ 
tion,  which  is  fimply  that  Dun-zvallo  anfwers  to 
placitum  generale^  a  bill  done  or  pafl  and  MaU 
miitius  is  a  contraction  of  Mallum-mote^  or  popular 
aflembly. 

Martia  is  merely  an  abfurd  fubfiitution  to  Cam- 
pus  martins,  or  the  great  March-afTembly  |,  or 
comitium  (gemot). 

Such  a  verbal  error,  however,  as  that  of  Dun¬ 
wallo  Malmutius,  would  perhaps  not  deferve  fo 
much  attention,  if  it  did  not  tend  to  infinuate  the 
falfefl  of  all  conclufions,  that  Britain  was  antiently 

^  There  was  another  word  for  fuch  laws.  They  were  called 
Bill-y-ken-eys,  heads  oi  3.  la^y  or  capitularies. 

Ciffraith  has  exadlly  the  fame  fignification,  capitularies  of  the 
law,  and,  by  fynechdoche^  the  law  itfelf.  A  pragmatic  fandion 
was  purely  a  Dunnvallo  Malmot, 

f  Here  I  beg  leave  to  flop  the  reader  one  inftant,  for  him  to 
reconlider  my  averment  of  the  word  Martins  to  be  there  a  term 
of  judiciary^  from  Mar  or  Bar,  not  of  military  import,  as  Mars 
would  at  the  firft  found  imply.  For  it  was  alfo  lliled  the  Leed 
month  ;  not  certainly  from  the  loud  noife  of  fuch  affemblies,  but 
purely  a  variation  of  Leet  month,  the  Laiv-month,  It  was  rec¬ 
koned  of  fo  great  importance,  that  antiently,  and  until  very 
late  years,  it  gave  the  beginning  of  the  political  year,  from  the 
public  a£ls  being  in  that  Leet  month  5  as  January  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  natural 
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under  kingly  government,  or  leglflation.  It- was 
purely  democratieal,  with  the  fupport  of  barons 
or  judges,  and  never  under  kings,  whofe  fervice 
was  only  occalional,  and  always  fubordinate  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  accountable  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
civil  power. 

But  I  have  introduced  it  here,  to  engage  a  favo¬ 
rable  fufpenfion  of  prejudice,  in  order  to  examine, 
no  matter  how  feverely,  the  plea  of  this  miftake  of 
words,  towards  my  clearing  up  this  point  of  the 
Ovum  Anguinuniy  on  that  principle  of  its  being 
founded,  like  fo  many  other  fidlions,  on  a  verbal 
error. 

By  what  I  have  then  premifed  on  the  article  of 
Dracontiuniy  or  Serpentine  Te?npley  the  reader  will 
not  be  unprepared  for  my  furely  not  unconfe- 
quential,  and  only  the  more  receivable  for  being 
the  more  coherent,  extenfion  of  the  word  Neidr,  or 
Serpent y  in  precifely  the  fame  vein  of  error  to  the 
imaginary  Serpenfs  Eggy  of  which  Pliny  has  given 
*  fo  particular  a  defcription.  Pliny  fays,  he  himfelf 
faw  what  he  was  told  to  be  one  :  of  which  I  make 
no  more  doubt,  than  I  do  of  its  not  having  been 
produced  by  ferpents. 

In  the  firfi:  place,  there  is  great  reafon  to  think 
that  he  did  not  fee  a  right  Anguhiujn,  which  was 
certainly  always  of  glafsy  as  the  word  imports^ 
Glain  Naiddr*  The  one  he  fav/  miifl  have  been 
fome  counterfeit,  or  made  up  like  fome  of  the 
Mandrakes  fliown  about  by  our  Jugglers  or  Cheats  : 
or  like  the  fkeleton  of  the  centaur,  impofed  on  the 
people  of  Rome.  As  to  the  account  which  he  fub- 
joins  to  it,  fo  far  as  relates  to  its  being  produced 
by  fnakes,  it  is  palpably  too  big  with  abfurdlties 
to  deferve  refutation.  Mr.  Borlafey  for  whofe 
judgment  I  have  thegreateft  deference,  r^foives  it 
into  a  fidlion  propagated,  in  order  to  fet  a  price 
and  value  upon  trifles,  and  no  doubt  make  the 

credulous 
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credulous  multitude  purchafe  them  from  the 
Druids  order  only,  as  by  them  only  regularly 
and  ritually  procured  ;  and  of  full  virtue  at  no 
other  time,  or  from  the  hands  of  ho  other  per- 
fon  than  a  Druid/’  In  which  cafe,  it  would 
analogically  come  into  the  rank  with  thofe  wretched 
•baubles,  ere^Ied  into  objefts  of  traffic  by  the  Ro- 
miihfuTpcviiition,  Agmis  DePs,  Chapelets^  confecrated 
Rofes  fent  to  princeffes  in  labor,  Veruncias  (imita¬ 
tions  of  African  Grigris')^  and  the  like  ridiculous 
trumpery  with  which  that  worthlefs  religion  made 
its  fcandalous  harveft  of  the  abufed  credulity  of 
mankind,  inhumanely  burning  thofe  it  could  not 
deceive,  and  fovereignly  defpifing  thofe  they  did,  or 
they  durfl  not  have  attempted  fuch  grofs  infults 
on  their  underflanding. 

The  egg' then  of  Pliny’s,  fuppofmg  it  to  have 
been  really  fuch  an  egg  as  paffed  for  an  Anguinu?ny 
the  word  Neiddr  being  generical  to  any  compof- 
tion  produced  by  ferpents^  Vv^ould  but  the  more- 
prove  the  common  origin  affignable  to  them,  and 
to  the  Glain  Naidrs,  and  would  bur  the  more  con¬ 
firm  the  propofition  I  have  to  offer  on  this  fub- 
je61: ;  which  is,  that  there  is  a  natural  folution  of 
thefe  ferpentine  eggs,  whether  of  glafs,  or  of  even 
fuch  a  form  as  is  deferibed  by  Pliny,  who  I  rather 
fufpe£l:  of  being  himfelf,  impofed  on,  than  of  any 
defign  to  irapofe  on  others.  To  do  his  Natural 
Hiftory  juftice,  and  readily  admitting  fome  valuable 
truths  to  have  been  preferved  in  ir,  he  does  not 
feem  to  have  had  lefs  than  a  competent  fliare  of 
credulity. 

Stripped  of  all  the  marvellous,  the  fa6l  will  ap¬ 
pear,  that  certain  Naiders,  or  mind; er- men,  not  in 
quality  of  monks y  but  of  menials, or  retainers  to  the 
Druids,  redding  in  the  Naids,  were  by  them  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  thofe  eggs,  or  thofe  glafs-beads. 
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or  Glain  NaidrSy  'which,  fo  far  from  being  any 
thing  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  fuperflition,  were 
purely  parts  of  the  Barons  or  Druids  ceremonial 
drefs,  and  muft  have  been  furniflied  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities,  as  totally  to  invalidate  any  fuppofition  of 
their^  being  procured 'in  that  miraculous  manner 
pretended,  even  if  that  manner  had  not  been  in  the 
nature  of  things  an  utter  impolTibility.  Miracles 
are  hardly  fuppofed  to  be  by  thoufands. 

Thefe  beads  or  mounds ,  or  globes  of  glafs,  were 
ufed  to  diflinguifli  their  Mor-tiaras  (greater  coifs, 
mortiers')  or  their  Wee-tiaras  (their  leffer,  or  mi- 
iiarsy  mitres),  not  only  by  being  fet  round  the  bor¬ 
ders  in  guife  of  pearls y  as  they  are  at  this  moment 
in  heraldry,  but  by  forming  the  button  under  the 
apex  or  tuft 

There  was  more  yet.  A  judge  on  the  bench  al¬ 
ways  held  one  in  one  hand,  with  the  bough  of 
jurtice  in  his  other.  It  was  an  indifpenfable  fym- 
bol  or  mark  of  his  authority  f.  The  foolifli  Ro¬ 
man  knight’s  idea,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death 
■  by  a  very  foolilh  Roman  emperor,  of  the  char7ii  an¬ 
nexed  to  fuch  a  bead,  Glain  Naidry  or  Snake-Jioney 
in  its  enabling  the  poffeifor,  or  him  who  held  it, 

*  This  mound  or  ghhe  came  at  length,  under  Chriftianity,  to 
be  over-topped  with  a  croi's  ;  and  formed  a  part  of  the  crown 
itfelf. 

f  Such  fimbols  have  been  midaken  for  mere  matter  of  orna¬ 
ment,  when  in  fa£l  they  were  infignia  of  magidracy.  A  chain 
round  the  neck  (a  torquis)  was  denotative  of  office.  It  was  long 
preferved  in  our  aldermens  golden  chains,  and  is  fo  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  collars  of  Ep'esy  on  folemn  garter-days.  The  Britiffi 
language  had  a  particular  name  for  office-jewels ;  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Oferdlyfeu.  The  Druids  grew  at  length  to  a  great  pitch  of 
luA'ury  in  them. 

Then,  as  to  fuch  Naidr-eggs,  or  Glain  Naiddrs,  procuring  a 
favorable  accefs  to  the  great  ;  the  wonder  would  be  if  they  did 
not,  fince  they  were  marks  of  the  higheil  diilindlion  and  autho¬ 
rity,  entitling  the  party  who  wore  them  to  a  familiar  equality 
with  princes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  cardinal’s  red  hat. 


to 
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to  gain  any  caufe,  appears  to  me  to  have  arifen 
from  a  very  juft  proverbial  faying  of  the  Druids, 
that  a  man  was  fure  of  winning  his  caufe,  that 
was  himfelf  the  judge  of  it  a  judge  always 
officially  holding  in  his  hand,  when  he  tried  caufes, 
this  mound  or  head. 

Nothing  of  this  will  appear  a  ftrained  or  forced 
attribution  to  the  Druids  of  more  than  their  real 
flirewdnefs,  or  a  degree  of  refinement  incompetent 
to  thofe  times,  if  it  be  confidered  that  it  was  much 
and  of  old  in,  the  charafter  and  manner  of  the 
Druids  and  their  bards,  to  convey  their  opinions 
and  doctrines  in  a  ftile  of  metaphor  and  allegory  ; 
-and  that  the  whole,  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  cleared  of  that  con¬ 
temptible  adulteration  of  it  with  the  fcraps  of  per- 
fonal  hiftory  of  their  gods  or  northern  generals 
affuming  mithological  names,  which,  blended  with 
it,  make  of  it  a  chaos  of  nonfenfe,  is  demonftrably 
•  the  production  of  the  Druids,  and  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  eftbrts  of  the  human  genius  for  giving,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  memory,  to  very  folid  truths  and  pre¬ 
cepts  the  paffport  of  inftruftive  amufement. 

Such  of  the  Glain  Naidrs  as  I  have  feen,'  that  is 
to  fay,  if  I  was  not  impofed  on,  as  I  fuppofe  Pliny 
to  have  been  by  another  kind  of  them,  and  which, 
after  all,  might  only  be  a  different  fort  of  produc¬ 
tions  by  the  Naidrs^  as  chapelets  or  roiaries  differ  in 
make  and  fubftance  from  Jgnus  DePs  (though  all  pro¬ 
duced  by  workmen  for  the  fervice  of  religion) ;  thefe 
Glain  Naidrs^  I  fay,  appeared  to  me  fmooth  beads  or 
globular  compofitions ^  not  of  chryftal  (though  there 
were  alfo  chryftal  ones),  but  of  faffitious  glafs  ;  an 
art  which,  for  very  good  reafon,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
their  having  had  amongft  them,  and  not  impoftibly 
invented.  Egypt  itfelf  had  it  very  probably  from  the 
weftern  nations,  theEtrufcansefpecially.  1  have  feen 

a  metalline, 
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a  metalline,  Egyptian,  human  image,  with  a  com^ 
polltion  of  colored  glafs  in  the  breaft,  that  had, 
at  lead,  all  the  air  of  the  remoteft  .antiquity.  It 
was  in  baron  S tochers  callecdion. 

But  that  the  Druids  poflelTed  this  art  in  an  ado- 
nidiing  degree  of  perfe(dion  in  the  earlied  times, 
is  prefumable  from  the  paffages,  where  Diodorus 
Siculus,  lib.  ii.  §  47,  mentions  that  Hyperborean 
ijlandy  _  from  which  the  moon  was  to  be  feen 
apparently  at  a  /mail  dijiance  from  the  earthy  and 
exhibiting  on  its  furface  fever al  eminences  or  ine^ 
qualities,'*^  A  defcfiption  of  the  moon  fo  philo- 
fophically  jud,  that  one  of  the  two  mod  magni* 
fying  telefeopes  that  ever  perhaps  were  made, 
one  for  the  Marlborough  family,  the  other  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  could  not  furnidi  a  juder  folution, 
in  its  plainly  fhowing  thefe  hills,  or  eminences  in 
the  moon,  with  the  proje<dion  of  their  lhades.  In 
fad,  the  thought  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  attributed 
to  the  Magiy  or  Druids,  of  coelo  deducere  lujiam, 
could  never  have  entered  the  human  head,  unlefs 
upon  fome  fuch  foundation  *.  This  difcovery,  fo 
ferviceable  to  that  adronomy  or  dudy  of  the  ce- 
ledial  motions  which  Cmfar  and  fo  many  others 
allow  them  to  have  cultivated,  was  very  likely  the 
effed  of  a  happy  hit  or  chance  to  them,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  vitrifications,  as  was  the  revival  of 

^  Some  have  attributed  to  the  antients  the  ufe  of  telefcopes, 
but  without  glaiTes  :  upon  what  foundation  I  do  not  pretend 
here  to  examine.  Such  inftruments  might  perhaps  ferve  to  fix 
the  fight  the  more  undiftraftedly  ;  though  certainly  not  to  mag¬ 
nify  or  approximate  objedls.  Their  effeS;  would  be  precifely  the 
contrary,  as  any  reader  may  inftantly  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  making, 
of  his  fingers  circularly  contradled  over  the  palm  of  his  hand,  a 
kind  of perfpicillum,  or  dioptrical  tube.  This  will  prefent  to  him 
the  objeds  at  once  fenfibly  dlininifhed,  and  apparently  more  re¬ 
mote  (fomewhat  in  the  manner  that  the  vifual  lays  would  be  af- 
feded  by  an  inverted  fpying-glafs),  and  confequently  lefs  clear, 
kfs  cognizable. 

U- 
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k  merely  accidental,  many  ages  after  that  it  had 
been'  loft  on  the  extinction  of  their  order,  in  which 
the  fecret  had  lived  and  died  with  them,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  their  pofTibly  political,  but  cerr 
tainly  illiberal,  uncommunicativenefs  of  their  fci- 
.ences,  'which  gave  caufe  for  the  reproach  to  them 
of  Magorum  folertia  occult andis  fraudihus  fagax — 
an  induilrious  fagacicy  in  the  concealment  of 
their  frauds.’’ 

Eut  as  to  thefe  Glain  Naidrsy  or  pearhfafhioned 
beads,  even  in  the  account  of  their  produftion, 
fuch  as  it  hands  in  Pliny,  blended  with  fo  much 
abfurd  falfity,  there  appears  difcernibly  a  ray  of 
mifapplied  truth,  not  indeed  predicably  of  the 
beads,  but  of  glafs-work  in  general,  or  of  fonae  par¬ 
ticular  imitation  of  thefe  Glain-neidrs,  What  is 
faid  of  the  egg’s  being  tolTed  into  the  air,  by  the 
hiffings  of  its  dam,  and  received  before  it  falls 
to  the  earth,”  which  is  certainly  no  operation 
fo  much  as  fuppofable  of  a  ferpent  or  adder,  may 
be  obfcurely  allulive  to  the  Nadders  or  workmen 
blowing  the  glafs,  and  catching  it  in  a  proper  re¬ 
ceptacle.  This  interpretation,  far  from  forced, 
fimplifies  every  thing,  and,  at  the  worfl,  cannot  be 
lefs  receivable  than  the  nonfenfe  either  of  a  fingle 
adder’s  blowing  its  egg  in  the  air  with  its  hiffings, 
or  of  any  company  of  adders  laying  their  heads  tOr 
gether  to  form  fuch  beads,  or  various-colored 
glafs-rings,  by  blowing  a  kind  of  bubble.  Is  not 
that  fame  bubble  much  more  clearly  that  of  glafs 


blown  ^ 

The  fnakes  ftopped  in  their  purfuit  by  water, 
the  egg  fwimming  ag-ainfl  the  dream,  and  the  red 
of  the  marvellous  in  Pliny’s  account,  are  probably 
nothing  more  than  fuch  metaphor  and  allufion,  as 
the  aichemids  made  ufe  of  to  difguife  their  procels 
of  the  philofopher’s  done,  a  kind  of  Roficrucian 


largoiie 
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jargon.  In  the  -point  of  impofitlon  and  crfedulity^ 
all  ages  are  fimilar. 

As  to  the  word  Mae?2-?nagal,  applied  to  thofe 
produflions  of  Naidrs,  or  convent-work,  it  would 
iignify  the  hone  or  gem  of  office  of  a  judge  ;  but 
if  Mynd-magal^  as  I  rather  think  it,  that  would  be 
precifely  the  mound  or  globe  of  the  judicial  office, 
Mag-al,  or  Mag-faiL  It  can  have  no  relation  to  a 
web  in  the  eye. 

As  to  the  term  of  Mil-prev,  or  a  thoufand  worm^, 

I  am  far  from  denying  its  being  a  Corniffi  word  of 
that  fenfe ;  nay,  I  add,  that  in  the  Celtic  wor?ns 
(Orms)  lignified  ferpents ;  but  I  rather  think  here, 
Mil'prev  disfigured  or  diftorted  from  fome  fuch 
expreffion  as  Mynd-bar-neyff^  or  Mil-bar-neyjf  a 
mound  or  ball  for  the  judge’s  hand. 

Such,  however,  is  the  refult  of  my  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  true  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Ovum 
Anguinum,  which  I  dare  not  hope  will  be  as  fatis- 
factory.to  the  reader,  as  the  fimplicity  of  the  fo- 
lution,  ftripped  of  any  thing  marvellous,  renders 
it  to  myfelf. 

Here,  before  I  ‘difniifs  this  article,  I  beg  leave 
to  correct  an  error  which  efcaped  me  in  the  fore¬ 
going  part  of  thefe  ffieets,  p.  48. 

Having  therein  veryjuflly  given  the  v^oidmound 

or  mund,  the  Druidical  bead  for  the  fimbol  ofpeace^ 

and  implicitly  of  the  principal  office  of  a  juflice  to 

* 

*  It  may  be  faid,  Neyff  not  appear  to  be  a  Cornldi  word 
kox  hand :  but,  independently  of  fo  juflan  anfwer,  as  that  Corn¬ 
wall,  as  well  as  Wales  and  Ireland,  had  doubtlefs  obfolete  ex- 
predions,  there  would  be  no  violence  in  the  fubllitution  of  hyp” 
Cornifh  for  a  hand,  which  is  but  a  variation  of  neyff,  as  h^:el  is  of 
ninjel,  Shakefpeare,  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  falfe,  has 
fomew'here,  gi-ve  tne  your  neafp  i.  e.  give  me  your  hand. 
There  is  in  French  a  vulgarifm  fora  blow  with  all  the  might  ot 

great  hand  blow 

hand,  mornife,  from  nior-neaf-  fell.  Murni^al  alfo  fignified  a 
or  eat  hand  at  gkek,  an  old  game  at  cards, 

-  '  X  2  keep 
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keep  that  peace,  I  derived  iiiunia  and  niunicipat\ 
from  it,  rightly  as  to  the  fenfe,  but  wrong  as  to 
the  etiraology^  In  W'hich  acknowledgement,  I  had 
*  much  rather  give  to  the  reader  a  bad  impreffion  of 
the  whole  of  this  effay,  than  have  to  reproach  my- 
fejf  with  the  want  of  candor,  or  of  courage  to  con- 
fefs  a  miftake. 

Munia  then  undoubtedly  comes  from  in  the 
fenfe  of  heady  analogically  to  which,  the  word" 
office  derives  from  hoffy  or  coffy  alfo  head.  Thus 
'Eadmund  is  head  of  the  peacey  including  the  idea 
©f  legal.  The  bead  then-  at  onee  tipifies  peace y  the 
•world,  and  the  human  head.  But  mod:  probably 
it  is  allufively  to  the  lad:  fenfe,  that  the  Druid 
judge  held  a  head  in  his  hand.  The  word  mjn  is 
only  a  dialectical  variation  of  the  Britidi  word  pen 
for  heady  oceafionally  ufed  for  a  heady  a  chief,  or 
firfl  in  office,  efpecially  in  a  civil  employ,  as  in 
Fenteuleuy,  a  comptroller  of  the  houffiold.  Fen- 
gwajirawdy  head-groom,  &c. 

Mindy  peuy  and  heady  are  finonimous.  Office 
and  the  Latin  word  Mania  have  the  fame  fenfe. 

In  that  fame  page  too  (4  8),  there  is  a  grofs  flip 
of  the  pen  ;  epagogic  for  paragogic. 

UMPIRE. 


One  chofen  by  two,  four^  or  any  eve7i  number  of 
arbitrators  (on  their  being  equally  divided,  on 
their  award)  to  give  the  cading  vote.  It  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  word  Impar  for  odd. 

MONEY. 

llie  word  Money  is  a  corruption  of  Mhi-ey. 

Miny  metallic  matter.')  Money y  or  legal  currency  of 
Evy  lawful.  J  a  metalline  matter. 

Thence  the  Latin  \Yord  Mo  net  a,  and  ours  Mint. 

Coin 
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Coin  is  inoneta  cufa^  whence  the  Saxon  Mancm^ 
agreeably  to  the  derivation  of  that  learned  and 
eftimable  antiquary,  Mr.  Clark,  whofe  work  on 
^he  conne6lwn  of  the  Rojiian,  Saxon,  mid  EngUJh 
Coins,  is,  for  its  utility,  and  the  interefling  lights 
he  throws  on  that  fubje^l,  a  valuable  acquihtion 
to  literature,  and  indeed  an  honor  to  this  nation, 
if  profound,  folid  literature  may  be  reekoned 
among  its  honors. 

The  word  Coin  itfelf,  is  money  hruck  on  the  com 
or  head  of  the  flattened  metal,  by  which  word  com 
or  head  is  to  be  underitood  the  obverfe,  the  only 
fide  which,  in  the  infancy  of  coining,  bore  thefliamp. 
Thence  the  Latin  Cmeus  from  Cime,  or  Kyn,  the 
head. 

This  fide  was  alfo  called  File  .in  corruption 
from  Foil,  a  head,  not  only  from  the  fide  itfelf 
being  the  coin  or  head,  but  from  its  being  im- 
preffed,  mofl  commonly  with  fome  head,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  the  reverfe,  which,  in  latter  times 
was  oftenefl  a  crofs.  Thence  the  vulgarifm  Crofs 

Bead 

or  pile,  Foil, 

Fecunia  feems  rather  derivable  from  Fech,  to 
flrick,  and  cun,  head,  than  from  its  fubllitution 
to  the  mode  of  barter  with 
©f  money. 

Xecchin  fignifies  a  head  flruck.  Zecca,  the  mint 
or  place  of  fir  iking. 

Ducat,  I  find  in  Mr.  Clark,  has  been  derived 
from  fuch  xoin  being  firfl  firuck  in  Italy,  under 
dukes  chofen  by  the  principal  cities :  but,  without 
denying  to  thofe  dukes  either  the"  power  or  the 

acl  of  flriking  their  own  coirf,  I  rather  imagine  the 

/ 

*  Nothing  antiently,  fo  common  as  this  permutation  of 
vowels.  It  runs  through  ail  languages.  As  derives  from 
hao',  f  ileus  does  from  poll. 


(Fecus')  in  lieu 
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word  to  include  tlie  radical  Ick,  to  ftrike,  which, 
ahhming  the  prepofitive  would  give  Dicked  or 
Ducat y  money  11  ruck,  monefa  cufa^  or  niancus» 

Penningy  Penningary  Pfenigy  all  include  the  idea 
of  head  or  coin^ 

Cyniogy  oT  pennichy  in  Welfli,  is  evidently  a  head 
ftruck. 

Cupeek  in  Ruffia,  the  fame. 

Shillingy  a  corruption  of  Zec-haeliriy  a  ftruck 
wholcy  a  flruck  folidus  or  foly  relative  to  its  fufcep- 
tibility  of  divifion  into  Sceattasy  which  is  a  con- 
tradion  of  Seg~weetSy  a  fplitting  into  fmaller  parts ^ 


SMITH, 


This  moft  antient  word  has,  in  mofl  northern 
languages,  loft  light  of  its  original,  by  being  con- 
traftedly  written  and  pronounced. 

It  is  an  abbreviation  of  three  monolillables  coa- 
lited  into  one,  JJh-cbcim-ickt.  • 


IJhy  from. 
Cbewiy  lire. 
Icbty  ftriker. 


Schmidt,  fmith,  or  fined,  ex 
igne  percujfor. 


.  To  /file  It  is  a  contraftion  of  the  fame  nature,  from 
JJh-cheinu7nelty  7neltmg  or  foftejiing  by  lire  :  from 
which  quality  Vulcan  had  the  name  of  Mulciber, 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved  that  Cbeiiiiy  in  the 
fenfe  of  JirCy  was  radical  to  the  Spanifti  qiiemaVy  to 
burn,  to  caminusy  to  cbimnyy  &cc.  But  Lucian  has 
particularly  applied  it  to  the  Deity  of  the  finitbsy 
or  of  the  forge  to  Vulcan  or  flrey  whom  he  calls 


D  R  E  A  M. 


The  etimology  I  have  to  offer  of  this  word,  is  fo 
little  fatisfa£lory  to  myfelf,  fo  deficient  in  that  fim- 

*  Forge  from  Fer-ichy  to  flrike  iron^ 


plicity 
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plicity  requifite  for  the  producing  a  derivation 
intuitively  ftriking,  fuch  as  all  derivations  ought  to 
be,  to  entitle  them  to  admiffion,  that  I  Ihould  not 
have  ventured  to  propofe  it,  but  for  certain  not 
unufeful  reflexions,  which  occurred  to  me  in  the 
courfe  of  my  inveftigation,  and  did  not  appear  to 
me  the  lefs  juft,  for  the  etimology  itfelf  being,  at 
beft,  uncertain,  and  confequently,  liable  to  rejec¬ 
tion  :  as,  in  arithmetic,  a  true  calculate  may  be  ' 
difcovered  by  the  rule  of  falfe. 

On  confidering  the  word,  I,  at  firft,  currently 
derived  it,  with  Spencer,  by  a  very  common  meta¬ 
thefts,  from  donnio,  the  Latin  of  Jleep ;  nothing 
too  being  more  frequent  than  for  a  word  ftgnifying 
a  principal  idea  in  one  language,  to  be  ufed  in 
another,  for  conveying  an  acceflary  one  analogous 
or  alluftve  to  the  primitive.  In  this  perfuafton,  I 
had  recourfe  to  what  I  took  to  be  the  original, 
dormio  ;  but  Varro  left  me  at  a  lofs  in  it,  which, 
however,  is  as  much  preferable  to  his  common 
llaringly  abfurd  etimologies,  as  no  light  at  all  is  to 
a  falfe  one,  or  flieer  ignorance  to  fophifticate 
knowledge. 

My  point  then  was  to  feek,  in  the  undoubted 
jnother-tongue,  the  elementaty  Celtic,  and  common 
fpring-head  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well 
as  of  moft  if  not  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  the 
true  derivation  of  dormiQ,  which  I  took  for  granted 
was  the  origin  of  dream.  But  the  refult  led  me  to 
a  very  different  conckifion,  which  is,  if  my  ideas 
ftiould  be  juft,  that  dormio  comes  itfelf  from  dream, 
and  not  dream  from  dormio  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  one 
comes  at  all  from  the  other,  of  which  their  fimi- 
larity  of  found  and  affinity  of  fenfe  feem,  at  leaft, 
to  warrant  the  fufpicion. 

But  the  caufe  of  this  my  preference  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  origin  of  dream  ftrikes  fo  deep  into  an  opinion 
current  in  the  remoteft  ages,  and  univcrfally  dif- 

fufed, 
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fufed,  of  the  fource  and  nature  of  dreams,  as  will, 
I  hope,  acquit  me  of  any  charge  of  frivolous  pe-» 
dan  try,  fo  jullly  reproachable,  where  an  etimo- 
logy,  or  the  attempt  at  an  etimoiogy,  does  not  lead 
to  fome  ufeful  difeovery  or  point  of  real  fcientific 
curiofity^, 

The  do^rine  of  fpirits  being  primordially  that 
of  the.  Druids,  they  divided  them  into  two  principal 
claifes,  fufceptible  of  innumerable  fubdivifions ;  I 
fay  only  two  principal  claffes  good  and  evil  fpi- 
rits,  becaufe  they  admitted  fome  occafionaliy  both, 
or  indhferentiy  middle  ef'ences.  This  was  the 
general  tenet,  however,  which  fubjeefed  the  Druids 
oi  Britain,  and  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  to  that  odious 
article  of  the  charge  of  Manicheifm,  the  duality  of 
fupreme  principles,  which  is  even  a  conrradidfion 
in  terms  ^  for  fupreme,  being  the  fupeiiative  epi¬ 
thet,  excludes  the  comparifon  implied  by  duality^ 
In  fa£t,  nothiitg  could  be  more  falfe  than  the 
charge  againil  the  Britifli  and  Perfian  fages,  of 

Dewl 

attributing  to  the  evil  principle,  a  power  co-ordi- 

Go(i 

iiate  with  that  of  the  Good*  Would  it  be  candid^ 
wmiid  it  be  fair,  to  reproach  St.  Paul  for  making  a 
god  of  the  devil,  becaufe  he  figuratively  calls  him 
io,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  'O  0EOS  the  God  of  this 

world  f  A  divine,  never  fufpefled  of  hetero¬ 
doxy,  employs  much  fuch  a  figure  in  the  fame 
fenfe  ;  Confider  that  there  are  two  inofl:  powerful 
kings,  God  and  the  Devil,  who,  each  of  them, 
ardently  defines  that  you  Ihould  ferve  refpeffively 
‘‘  under  his  banner/’  But  nothing  from'this  ma- 
nifefl;  appearance  in  the  expreffion  of  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  mafte- 
ries  (when  by  the  bye,  unfortunately,  the  good 
does  not  always  prevail)  can  be  concluded  in  favor 
of  the  Pevirs  equality  of  power  to  that  of  the 

Omnipotent^ 


I 
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Omnipotent,  and  Supreme  head,  elTentially  and 
even  fo  exclufively  good,  that  J.  C.  himfelf,  in  all 
humility,  declined  that  epithet,  as  being  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  Father 

f  The  Druids  then  were  not  fo  impioufly  abfurd. 
They  were  only  milled  in  their  fearch  of  what  has 
been  fo  long  in  vain  fought  for,  a  folution  of  the 
great  dilEculty,  about  the  origin  of  evil,  fo  as  to 
avoid  falling  into  that  execrable  abfurdity  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  fountain  of  all  good,  direclly,  or,  by  the 
implication  of  permilfion,  indirectly,  the  author  of 
evil.  They  denied  then  all  real  or  politive  evil, 
and  only  admitted  an  apparent,  relative  evil,  of 
which  they  attributed  the  caufe  to  that  clafs  of 
fpirits,  whofe  malignant  influence  they  imputed 
to  their  fpecific  locality,  or  terreilrial  manfion,  as 
every  thing  grofs,  impure,  and  diforderly,  they 
imagined  to  proceed  from  the  earth. 

Thefe  fpirits  had,  among  other  names,  the  ge- 
nerical  one  of  hjipSy  a  name  common  with  them  to 
all  fpiritSy  whether  nimphsy  or  even  to  God  him¬ 
felf,  whom  they  called  the  Imp~mor  |,  the  Great 
fpirit;  whence  the  Gothic  proper  name  of  the  giant 
'T mer^  As  they  placed  then  dreams  among  the 
natural  evils,  they  did  not  fail  of  afcribing  their 
origin  to  the  earth  :  and  this  idea,  like  many  othei: 
points  of  their  doCtfine,  pervaded  into  Greece. 

XOwi/  [AYjrrip 

Earthy  the  mother  of  Dreams, 

Euripides. 

Confequentially  to  which,  in  the  Druidical  m.an- 
ner  of  animating  every  thing  and  every  place  with 
fpirits,  they  called  thofe  dreams,  fpirits  of  the 

* *  **  Why  caliefl  thou  good  ?  none  Is  good,  fave 

**  one,  that  is  Godd'  [St.  Luke,  xvin. 

f  The  Helt  of  the  Spirits,  Col-Imp  (the  r  afpirating)  is  the  true 
Olympus  ot  the  Greeks.  Y- dh a  (///// being  elliptic)  the  hill  of 
God,  or  of  . 

y  earth, 
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eartli,  Ter-Imps  ;  whence,  not  impoffibly,  nilght  be 
formed  the  word  dream,  and  from  that,  dormio,  an- 
tiently  written  dermio 

However,  Milton,  in  his  admirable  poem  of 
Paradife  Loft,  has  finely  introduced  this  antient 
opinion  of  dreams.  Homer  calls  thofe  imps  of  the 
earth,  the  people  of  dreams.  Ompuu. 

■  In  the  idea,  however,  that  dreams  were  a  natu^ 
ral  evil,  the  Druids  were  manifeftly  right  :  their 
wrong  conftfted  in  their  nonfenfical  accounting  for 
them,  by  fpirits,  the  whole  fiftem  of  which,  I  have 
many  reafons  to  think,  was  only  their  exoteric 
do6frine,  being  one  of  their  principal  holds  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar.  But  their  ftudies  were  too 
refined,  their  meditations  on  natural  philofophy 
too  profound  ;  their  fpeculations,  in  fhort,  too 
fublime  ;  for  themfelves  to  be  the  bubbles  of  fuch 
puerile  illufions. 

Dreams,  without  being  fpirits  of  the  earth,  or 
^ir-imps,  or  but  terreftrial  vapors,  are,  unqueftio- 
nably,  an  apparent  evil  ;  but  that  evil  is  from 
within,  not  from  without,  and  great  in  proportion 
as  they  prevail  over  that  univerfal  calm  and  infen- 
fibiliiy,  which  is  the  charaffer  of  fleep  in  perfefl 
health.  This  is  nothing  new  ;  but  what  I  have 
to  add  on  this  head  is,  if  true,  too  interefting  to 
mankind,  not  to  excufe  its  digreflive  obtrufion 
here  :  and,  if  falfe,  it  is  not  without  propriety 
introduced  under  the  head  of  dreams. 

My  idea  then  fummarily  of  them  is,  that  they 
are  in  a  greater  or  left'er  degree,  according  to 
that  of  the  diftemperature  of  the  body,  from  what¬ 
ever  caufe  ;  from  paftions,  from  too  full  or  too 
empty  a  ftomach,  from  any  obftrmftions  in  ftiort, 
exadliy  of  the  nature  of  thofe  deliriums  produced  by 

*  My  conjeflure  here  may  not  be  acceptable ;  but  it  will  hardly 
V appear  more  forced  than  that  of  Scaliger,  who  derives  Dormio 
ttwo  Ai^uaruv  from becaufe  people  Jlep  upon  Jkins, 

.  a  fever ; 


/ 
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a  fever ;  the  caufe  of  them  is  that  feverifti  heat,  for 
ever  intended  by  nature  as  the  relief  of  fome  dif* 
order  or  complaint ;  infomuch,  that  the  very  name 
of  a  malignant  fever  is  nonfenfe  ;  an  error,  as  grofs 
and  as  abfurd  as  that  of  miftaking  a  real  able  phy- 
fician  for  the  difeafe  he  is  .called  to  cure,  and  ' 
which  being,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  without  any 
impeachment  of  his  dcill  or  intention,  pafl  his  power 
to  cure,  it  would  neither  be  proper,  nor  fair,  to 
fay,  that  the  patient  died  of  his  do6lor.  No  man, 
fmce  the  creation,  ever  died,  or  can  die,  of  a  fever. 

It  is  in  fpite  of  the  fever  he  dies,  which  is  fome  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  dreams,  the  heat  which  produces  that  com¬ 
motion  of  fpirit,  great  or  little,  tumultuous  or 
gentle,  of  which  dreams  confift,  is  not  the  lefs 
furely  exiftent  within,  for  the  little  or  no  indica¬ 
tion  without,  and  will  have  always  done  foine 
good,  if  not  quite  enough  to  hinder  certain  difor- 
ders,  too  great  for  its  periodical  relief,  from 
getting  ground,  and  ultimately  prevailing  over  its 
beneficence. 

This  kind  of  phrenic  heat  then  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  be  termed  the  drea?7i-fever  ;  and  is,  in  faft, 
nature’s  great  promotion  of  her  favourite  opera¬ 
tion,  ever  renewed,  when  needed  (iinlefs  fhe 
is  too  much  difturbed  or  overpowered),  that  con« 

-  coclion  of  humors  or  crudities,  without  which,  di- 
geftion  and  nutrition  are  fo  ill-performed.  Dreams 
are,  therefore,  fo  far  feemingly  bad,  as  they  are 
infallible  fimptoms  of  a  diftemperature  ;  but  with¬ 
out  that  heat,  or  commotion  of  fpirits,  which  pro¬ 
duces  them,  while  it  comes  to  remove  that  diftem-- 
perature,  the  cafe  would  be  ftill  worfe.  In  ftiort, 
a  dream  differs  in  nothing  frorp  a  delirium,  and 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  The  fame  good 

'  *  In  faying  that  a  dream  difFers  in  nothing  from  a  delirium,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  ad  vance  any  thing  new.  Our  Englifli  word,  to 

Y  2  effea 
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cSe£^  too  is  ever  produced  by  that  caufe,  with  that 
uniform  certainty  which  attends  nature  in  all  her 
operations ;  but  then  that  deep  muft  be  the  fpon- 
taneous  gift  of  nature,  unprovoked  by  art  ;  other- 
wife  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  kind  of  deep  ob¬ 
tained  by  opiates  is,  generally  fpeaking,  as  bad 
pra6lice  as  it  would  be  to  raife  a  fever,  becaufe  a 
fever  is  a  benefit  of  nature,  who  will  not,  however,, 
be  forced  in  her  march,  by  the  impertinence  of 
art.  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  but  I  have  already, 
I  am  afraid,  too  unpardon^bly  digreded,.  to  enter 
into  fuch  a  difcufifion,  wTich  does  not  belong  to 
my  prefent  purpofe. 

ENNUI. 

I  have  alked  in  vain  feveral  Frenchmen  of  lite- 

{ 

rature,  if  they  could  give  me  a  fatisfaftory  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  word  Ennui,  fo  exprefiive,  fo  em¬ 
phatic,  fo  current  in  their  language,  and  fo  much 
wnnted  in  ours.  We  are  perifiiing  of  the  thing 
for  which  we  have  not  a  ?iame. 

One  of  our  noblemen.  Lord  Cornbury,  wrote  an 
Englidi  ode  on  this  paiTion,  for  a  paiTion  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  if  unvoluntarinefs  may  be  allowed  the 
conftitutive  chara61;er  of  pafiion  ;  and  v/as  forced  to 
give  it  for  title,  the  French  w^ord  1* Ennui,  for  want 
of  a  word  in  our  language  to  exprefs  it. 

The  Spanidi  enojo  comes  fomewhat  near  it  in 
the  found,  but  carries  with  it  too  different  a  fenfe> 
including  an  idea  of  refentment  and  anger. 


ra^ve^  is  from  the  French  word  re<ve  (a  dream)  which  isitfelf  fron> 
re/^ario,  B  delirium.  All  that  is,  1  do  not  remember  to  havemeC 
with  dreams  being  afcribed  to  an  occafionally  regenerative  fever, 
which,  however,  I  think  demondrable.  Nor  will  this  found  fo 
much  as  improbable  to  fuch  as  will  confider  fevers  in  their  un- 
doubtecly  true  light  of  conllant  benignity,  and  curative  intention. 

Enfado 

...  '  ^ 
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Enfado  comes  much  nearer  to  it,  in  its  meaning 
'  fomewhat  of  a  mental  fatigue  or  peevifli  wearinefs ; 
but  here  the'  fenfe  does  not  quite  anfwer,  nor  the 
found  at  all. 

In  the  Italian,  neither  noia  nor  fajiidio  fufficiently 
reprefent  the  idea. 

The  Latin  tcedet^  f(zdium  vita,  have  great  affi¬ 
nity  to  it  in  the  fenfe,  though  not  in  the  found. 

But" the  neareft  origin,  both  in  found  and  fenfe, 
occurs  in  a  Northern  or  Swediih  word  for  plea- 
fure  or  contentment,  Noije^  adding  to  which  the 
privative  an^  it  would  give  a  privation  or  celfation 
of  pleafure,  annoje.  Nor  am  I  withheld  from  the 
adoption  of  this  derivation,  by  the  knowing  that 
the  particle  an  is  rather  a  Britifh  than  a  Swedijh 
privative,  fmce  nothing  is  more  common  than  fuch 
a  mixture  of  dialers  in  compolition,  in  antient  lan¬ 
guages  ;  but  the  word  itfelf,  even  in  that  fenfe, 
is  not  fufficiently  fatisfadlory,  as  it  does  not  convey 
with  it  the  principal  idea  contained  in  the  word  En- 
nuiy  of  a  yawning  tirefomenefs,  which  is  not  barely 
a  privation  of  pleafure,  but  a  pofitive  pain  or  lan¬ 
guor  of  reftlefTnefs,  a  gafping  for  life,  like  animals 
who,  having  exhaufted  the  air  of  feme  clofe  place, 
turn  fick,  and  pant  for  frelli. 

I  had  then  long  defpaired  of  difeovering  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  Ennui,  when  mere  chance  offered 
to  me  what  1  take  to  be  the  genuine  one,  and  in 
'  which  if  I  ihould  find  I  have  been  preceded  by 
others,  it  will  be  the  greater  pleafure  to  me,  as 
it  will  confirm  the  reebtude  of  my  conje^lure. 

In  an  old  French  book,  I  met  with  a  paffage 
where  the  author,  fpeaking  of  a  company  affem- 
bled  for  mirth,  and  fitting  up  late  in  the  night, 
makes  ufe  of  this  exprefiion,  Pennuit  les  avoit 
gagnes  ;  by  the  context  of  which  it  was  plain  he 
meant  that  the  common  influence  of  the  night,  iri 

bring- 
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bringing  on  heavinefs  and  yawns,  had  come  upon 
them.  Now  the  word  ennuit,  in  this  proper  fenfe, 
is  totally  antiquated  ;  but  the  figurative  exprelTion 
ennui y  moft  probably  taken  from  it,  remains  in  full 
currency  at  this  day.  Ennuyer  is  a  verb  plainly 
formed  from  ennui. 

To  thofe  who  may  not  think  this  derivation  fa- 
tisfaclory,  I  heartily  wiih  them  a  better. 

SULPHUR. 

The  opinion  of  fire  divides  the  chymifts  :  fome 
adopting  the  ether  of  Boerhaave,  others  the  phlo- 
gijion  of  Stahl,  which  he  refolves  into  the  elemen¬ 
tary  fulphur.  Bickery  a  late  WTiter  of  a  very  in¬ 
genious  treatife  on  Firey  adopts  the  idea  of  StahL 
Now,  is  it  not  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  Sulphur 
and  Fhlogijlon  are  firicfly  convertible  terms  ? 

Z,  the  prepofitive  particle. 

Uly  materia. 

Fhury  fire. 

Give  in  the  finthefis  Zulphur  or  materia  ignea  :  the 
phlogifton  of  the  Greek.  Brimflone  is  evidently  a 
contra£fion  of  brenning-ftone,  or  burning  (lone. 

EUPHRASY. 

Gefnerus,  in  his  catalogue  of  plants,  may  w^ell 
fay  he  never  met  with  the  word  Euphrafia  in  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author.  It  is  purely  a  term  made 
out  of  the  following  words,  Eu-por-ay^s  eyey  good 
for  the  ailment  of  the  eye  ;  an  ophthalmic  in  fhort, 

WHEY. 

The  finer  part  of  the  milk.  It  derives  from 
WeCy  little  j  its  fubflantive  Lhaeth  or  milk  is  under- 

flood. 
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flood.  Analogically  to  this,  is  formed  the  French 
word  for  Whey,  Petit  lait, 

SCALES. 

This  word  is,  in  our  language,  catachreftically 
iifed  for  the  bafons  of  a  beam  for  weighing.  A 
fcale,  in  its  true  origin,  fignifies  xho^fcapusy  or  what 
we  now  call  a  fte el-yard.  It  comes  from  Seg-ell 
(by  contraction)  fcale.  Seg,  cut,  and  elly  a  yard, 
or  arm^  notched  or  matched  for  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  weight.  The  weight  in  Latin  receives 
its  name  of  pondus^  whence  our  pound,  from  being 
hung  (pendens)  on  the  fteel-yard  or  Roman  trutina^ 
or  fcapus 

Uncia  denoted  a  notch  an-ich  in  the  fteel-yard, 
dividing  the  pound  into  leffer  weights. 

Liters  uncial es  is  an  error  of  copyifts  for  Literm 
initiales. 


FARTHING. 

Is  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny,  as  a  doit  (ddouit) 
is  in  Holland  the  eighth  of  a  ftyver.  I  only  infert 
,  this  to  ftiow  (amidft  thoufands  of  more  examples) 
how  we  run  away  from  the  original  laneuage,  by 
the  fubjeClion  of  ipelling  to  common  pronuntiation. 
Fourthing  would  be  more  etimologicah 

ARSENAL. 

A  corrupted  contraction  of  the  arx  navalis  of 
Venice.  Jrce  navale, 

Ail  U  O  R. 

Isfynonymous  xoMarmor^  or  rather  to  Mar-maiiry 
which  fignifies  the  great  fea.  It  comes  from  Aig‘ 

*  trutina  fenferis  eadem,  PeiT. 


/ 
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gor^  the  main  or  great  water.  This  is  its  literal 
fenfe.  But,  when  applied  conjunctively  to  other 
things,  as  for  example,  (zquore  campi,  it  is  then  figu¬ 
rative,  and  paints  the  level  of  it :  that  level,  which 
it  is  the  property  of  water  to  feek  ;  whence  derive 
the  words  equals  equity ^  &c. 

I  N  T  E  S  S  E  N  T  I  A. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  words,  of  which,  while 
the  fenfe  has  been  conceived  tolerably  jufily,  in 
virtue  of  the  context,  the  origin  has  been  miftaken 
or  loft. 

Deceived,  by  a  fimilitude  of  found  in  the  Latin 
word  ^intusy  fifth,  many  have  deduced  it  thence, 
and  imagined  fifth  effence  as  fomewhat  of  a  high 
degree  of  perfedion. 

The  truth  is,  that  quintusy  in  the  fenfe  ufed  by 
Horace  has  no  relation  (as  indeed  it  would  be 
noiifenfe  if  it  had,)  to  a  fifth  part,  or  to  any  thing 
of  number.  It  is  one  of  thofe  archaifms,  of  which 
the  Roman  poets  occafionally  made  fo  happy  an 
ufe,  and  which  muft  be  loft  in  a  great  meafure  to 
thofe  who  do  not  conceive  the  true  origin  of 
them.  Suhita  here  derives  from  ^in.y  the  head  ; 
and  principal y  fupre?ney  or  top.  It  is  in  this 

fenfe,  that  our  appellative  or  proper  name  ^in 
is  but  another  way  of  waiting  kingy  which  fignifies 
head,  either  in  the  literal  or  the  figurative  fenfe. 
A  general,  as  before  obferved,  was  a  kingy  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  head,  or  Qe  header')  leader. 

FAVONIUS.  ZEPHYRUS. 

Both  fignify  the  Weft  wind!  Favoniusy  from 
AvoUy  the  evening  ;  the  fun  wejlingy  or  fetting  in 

i 

•  —  Dulcia  barbare 

I.asdentem  olcula,  quse  Venus 

Quinta  pane  fui  neCtaiis  imbuit,  [Lib.  1.  Od.  XIII.] 

that 
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that  point  which  thence  takes  the  name  of  Wejt  i 
which,  in  the  antient  language,  fignifies  decline^ 
Zephirus  forms  upon  the  fame  principle. 

Z,  the  prepofitive. ' 

Ebhy  privation.  Zephyrus^  the  Weft-wind,  or 
/r,  air.  p  Weftern  air. 

Us,  idiomatic. 

Ebh  is  radical  to  Eve,  whence  our  prefent  word  tq 
exprefs  the  fun’s  leaving  us  (I’Eve),  and  to  the 
word  tenebree,  which  is  a  contra6lion  of  Tein*ebh- 
ur-te. 

Eein,  fire,  or  the  Sun* 

Ebh,  privation. 

Ur,  time,  hour. 

(B,  idiomatic,  as  in  hor^* 

SOUTH-WIND.  AUSTER, 

The  watery  wind. 

water 

Slid,  ex  udo,  Z'^euth. 

Aiifier  forms  as  follows. 

Aw,  water;. 

Ifit,  point  of  confiftence. 

Ir,  air  or  wind. 

WOOD.  WORT.  CRUDUS, 

.  Wood  in  cornpofition,  in  lieu  of  weed  (wild),  is 
apt  to  convey  a  falfe  idea.  Cuftom  muft  be 
obeyed  ;  elfe,  would  it  not  be  better  to  write  or  pro¬ 
nounce  Southern-weed,  Worm-weed,  &c.  inftead  of 
Southern  wood.  Worm-wood,  Szc,  ?  In  like  manner 
we  corrupt  vert  (green,)  into  wort  ;  as  in  Spleen- 
wort,  Cole -wort,  &c.  > 

Ki'uid,  the  antient  word  for  green,  and  ftill  ufed 
in  Germany  and  other  countries.,^  is  one  of  thofe 

Z  archaifms 


^Aufier,  the  watery  wind^ 


>Tenebree„  darknefs, 
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archaifms  of  which  Virgil  was  fo  fond,  that  it  made 
him  forget  he  was  committing  a  pleonafm  in  the 
following  verfe ; 

Jam  lenior,  fed  cruda  deo  ^iridifque  fene^ius.” 
Cruda  and  viridls  are  there  hricTtly  fynonymous. 
Crude  puella  viro,  cruda  poma,  all  f  gnify  cruyd  or 
green.  Crudus  has  indeed  other  fignifications,  but 
manifeftly  not  in  the  verfe  I  have  quoted. 

DRAGON. 

ApaKw.  The  common  derivation  of  the  words, 
is  aTTw  TH  its  (quicknefs  of)  light.  But,  on 

referring  it  to  the  antient  language,  it  is  a  con- 

Terra  aqua 

tra(rtion  of  Tir-acq-on,  an  amphibious  ferpent. 
The  water  ferpent  or  fnake  the  Greeks  called  O^.j, 
of  the  kind  of  effs  or  newtsy  only  larger. 

AMARANTH, 

A  name  given  to  the  Flouuer-gentky  from  its  ne¬ 
ver  withering.  It  is  currently  derived  from  oc  pri¬ 
vative,  and  y^ocpoumy  to  fade  or  wither.  A  deri¬ 
vation  fo  agreeable  to  fenfe,  feems  to  rell  it  there. 
But  there  occurs  to  me  hill  a  more  plaulible  one. 
The  terminative  anth  is  fo  obvioully  the  Greek 
howler,  that  I  rather  fufpeci:  the  etimology 
of  «//apa^6'^  to  hand  thus. 
ay  privative. 

wap,  the  Celtic  w^ord  for  death,  whence 
a  fading,  or  tending  to  death. 

flower.  ,  ' 

'in-dying  -  flov/ef 

A-mar-anth.  Sccva:'^,  the  Greek  word  for  death, 
forms  on  another  principle,  of  which  Gav  or  tan^ 
terra y  is  the  principal  pow'er. 


I 


However, 
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However,  the  Greek^word  on  tracing  into 
the  elementary  language,  prefents  clearly  the  fenfe 
of  heady  or  termination  of  the  Jiein  :  analogically 

head  growth 

to  which  the  word  flo^jeer  is  formed  of  Foll-ougbery 
contra6i:edly,  Jlower,  But  anthy  in  the  fenfe  of 

round  the  head 

heady  gives  efpecially  our  word  Qarranth  (gar¬ 
land),  a  coronet,  chapeler,  or  wreath  round  the 
head  ;  as  for  example,  round  the  head  of  the 
May-pole. 

The  more  leading  way  of  fpelling  anthy  would 
be  with  the  profthetic  c  afpirate,  canth  or  hanth. 

The  outward  binding  of  a  wheel,  or  fellies,  was 
called  Cant  hits.  Virgil’s  croceo  acantho  I  fuf^ 
ped  to  be  only  a  yellow  border.  Virgil  was  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  thofe  archaifms.  Acanthus y  the 
name  of  an  herb,  or  plant,  called  BeaFs  foot  (not  a 
flower)  proves  that  anth  or  canth  fignified  origi- 
ginally  a  heady  axv,  a  pointed,  and  canth  a  head*. 
The  epithet  of  inoUiSy  bellowed  on  it  by  Virgil, 
mull  relate  to  its  fiexility  :  for  it  is  from  its  fhaggy 
leaves  that  it  receives  its  appellation.  It  is  faid  to 
have  given,  in  the  form  of  its  foliage,  a  hint  of 
the  ornament  of  the  chapiter  of  pillars  ;  but  I 
have  reafon  to  think  that  Acanth  and  Chapiter  or 
heady  are  all  fynonymous.  The  foliage  of  which 
rather  reprefenrs  the  loppings  of  the  tree,  which 
is  imitated  in  the  form  of  the  column  or  pillar. 
dVagacanthe,  goarh’s  thorn,  or  branch-hiocin,  has 
been  taken  for  the  Acanthus :  but  both  exprefs  a 
fliagginefs  of  the  canth  or  bead:  Here  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  what  we  underhand  by  the  word 
Jlajiy  forms  analogically  to  pelL  Kin  and  pell  being 
only  a  variation  of  kan  and  poll  5  both  fignifying 
the  outer  or  upper  integument.  Sklriy  quafi  ijld-jklny 
from  the  top  or  head  integument.  The  Italians 

Z  £  derive 
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derive  fcann are  from  it.  Poll  varies  into  a 

number  of  kindred  terms,  wooly  felly  vellusy  peel, 
&c. 

GERMANY.  ALLEMAGNE. 

No  etimology  appears  more  natural,  more  likely 
not  to  have  been  forced,  for  the  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  than  its  being  taken  from  fome  ftriking  fitu- 
ation  or  circumftance.  The  lead  unfatisfaftory 
account  then  of  the  appellation  of  Germany  feems 
to  be  as  follows. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  contraflion  of  Her~um-ania» 
The  land  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  woods.  And 
\vhy  fpecifically  woods  I  Becaufe  Germany  was  al- 
mofl:  one  continued  wood,  or  thickfet  of  woods, 
till  in  later  years  disforrejiedy  and  thrown  into  towns, 
arable  lands,  and  pailures. 

‘  In  the  antient  language,  Er  or  Her  fignlfed  a 
ivood  :  it  is  radical  to  the  word  Forreji ;  to  the  ** 
Greek  Snpocy  to  the  Latin  Feray  to  our  w'ord  Deer, 
and  to  many  other  words  including  the  idea  of 
•wildnefsy  but  efpecially  to  Hercynia,  Silva  being 
an  explanatory  pleonafm. 

Her,  foreft.  1 

Cyn,  head.  >Hereyniay  or  head-fored. 
lay  idiomatici  J 

The  Germans  then  were  fo  called  as  we  might 
fay.  Ex,  gr,  men  of  the  wilds  (woods)  of  Kent. 

As  to  the  French  Allemagne  for  Germany, 
it  derives  very  differently.  Some  have  indeed  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  it  from  All  man  ;  as  if  Germany 
was  made  up  of  the  conflux  of  all  nations  to  people 
it.  This  is  unqueftionably  very  abfurd  of  a  people 
‘whom  Tacitus,  with  fo  much  reafon  on  his  fide, 
'allows  to  haye  been  of  old,  ‘‘  72uUis.  aliis  aliaru?n 

natmiuni  connuhiis  irfeBos^  propriam  ^  jinceram 

’’  Nor  is 
this 


^  laniiun  fid  firnilem  gent  cm  exiltijjc 
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this  abfurdity  faved  by  a  diftin(5i:ion  of  the  mor^ 
modern  times,  in  which  fuch  a  mixture  might  have 
taken  place,  from  the  more  antient  ones,  in  which 
that  adulteration  did  certainly  not  exift.  For  the 
word  Allemagne  is  really  very  antient.  But  then  it 
was  purely  local,  confined  and  relative  to  particular 
countries,  for  the  following  reafons. 

The  Gauls,  the'French,  and  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  and  they  alone,  gave  to  this  part  of  Europe 
the  name  of  Allemagne^  from  the  river  Mayne  or 
Mehaigney  which  fignifies  the  middle  water,  or 
boundary.  Thence  they  called  the  inhabitants 
Alla  Meynsy  or  people  beyond  the  Meyn,  as  in 
Portugal,  the  country  beyond  the  Tagus  is  called 
Aleni-Tejo  In  procefs  of  time,  this  appellation 
was  extended  to  all  Germany  by  the  French,  but 
was  never  adopted  by  the  rell  of  Europe. 

TheCORITANI  of  BRITAIN. 

This  Word  Coritani  is  merely  a  relative,  and  fig¬ 
nifies  a  Northern  people.  Thus  Norfolk  is  fpech 
fically  relative  to  the  Southern  fhires  to  it,  to  Suf¬ 
folk,  for  example  (South-folk.)  Cor  or  Hofy 
Northern,  is  the  etimon  of  Corus\  the  North- 
wind,  of  Or-reickdn-eys  (Orkneys)  or  ifiands  of 
the  North  region  :  to  the  word  North  itfelf,  and 
to  a  number  of  derivatives.  T-Hor-relch  for  'Tork- 

*  The  Mare  Atlantkum  Is  fo  currently  derived  from  Mount 
Atlas,  that  I  hardly  dare  fuggefl  a  doubt  of  this  mountain’s  giv» 
ing  its  name  to  the  Weilern  ocean.  May  it  not  proceed  from  a 
very  antient  Spanifh  term  of  defignation  of  it,  by  the  circumllance 
of  its  being  the  ulterior  or  oiit'-ward  fea  relatively  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ?  Thence  it  would  be  called  Mare  Allanticum,  corraptedly 
iiQvci  Adelanticum  (adelante)  onward  or  farther  on  j  ulterior,  ia 
(hort.  I  lay  no  ftrefs  on  this  ;  any  farther  than  that  I  think  it 
has  more  of  fimpiicity  than  the  attribution  of  its  name  to  Mount 
Atlas, 


Jhire  or  Northern  fhire.  But  Eboracuniy  the  town 
of  York,  takes  its  name  from  its  famous  Albury  or* 
Minjfler.  Thence  Abtiry  or  Ey-borougb, 

The  hooping-cough,  oe 

CHIN-COUGH. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  expreffions  is  purely  a  pleo- 
nafm  :  hooping  and  cough  being  hriclly  fynonymous. 

But,  not  to  couple  an  antient  word  with  a  more 
modern  one,  the  proper  term  fliould  be,  chm- 
hooping^  or  cough  incident  to  children. 

As  to  the  lafl  part  of  this  word,  hooping  or  cough- 
ing,  nothing  more  needs  be  faid. 

Chin  requires  illuftration.  The  word  (ignifies 
childy  or  one  very  young.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
kin^  an  antient  word  for  little  or  diminutive.  It  is, 
in  fa6i,  a  diforder,  chiefly,  if  not  excluflvely,  inci¬ 
dent  to  children.  Kinty  a  child,  has  only  received 
the  common  paragogic  Thence  our  word  for 
the  pregnancy  of  animals,  to  kmdle*  The  French 
word  enceintCy  pregnant,  is  from  mkint,  with 
child.  But,  to  exprefs  the  chin-cough,  the  French 
life  the  word  more  defcriptively  of  the  difeafe, 
than  relatively  to  the  age  the  moft  liable  to  it ; 

cough  ’Water  gujh 

they  call  it  Coqueluche,  from  Hocq-eau-luchey  cough¬ 
ing  up  water  or  phlegm. 

C  H  I  N. 

Having,  in  the  precedent  article,  mentioned  the 
word  chiuy  as  applicable  to  age  or  fize,  it  may  not 
be  incurious  to  confider  it  as  part  of  the  human 
face. 

Juft  below  that  fwell  which  we  vulgarly  call 
chops  (jaw-ups)  and  the  Latins  malcCy  begin  the 

cheeksy 
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cheeksy  which  fignifies  little  or  leffetiing  {chico  or 
chick^  little).  The  Latins  call  this  gence^  which  is 
but  a  variation  of  chiriy  alfo  littky  than  which  we 
have  no  other  word  to  exprefs  the  termination  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  But  the  Latins  have 
their  mentum  (in  French  77ie7iton)y  which  gives  the 
fame  idea  of  little  or  diminutive.  So  that  genccy 
cheeks y  chlriy  mentiwiy  contain,  all  of  them,  one  ra¬ 
dical  idea,  that  of  diminution. 

From  chwean  a  youth,  or  {tripling,  we  have 
our  word  a  fwain.  Colin  is  alfo  a  term  of  youth. 
The  Calones  of  armies  were  what  the  French  for- 


little 


merly  called  grhwis,  from  gry  and  boy.  The  fenfe 
is  now  altered,  fo  far  as  to  mean  a  common  foldier, 
but  (till  includes,  or  Ihould  include,  the  idea  of 
youth. 

Kaly  among  other  fignifications,  has  that  of  newy 
or  young  :  thence  the  word  Kalendse  comes  from 
kaly  new,  and  leuy  the  moon, 

Our  v/ord  fpring-gally  to  exprefs  a  Jlriplmgy  has 
an  exa<S:  analogy  to  the  antient  Etrufcan  word 
4rnthaly  which  fignifies  preclfely  the  fame. 

Spring,  .verdure.") 

Call,  a  youth.  / 

Arnihal. 

liat  youth.”"^'  } 

The  modern  Italians,  from  this  idea  of  fpring^ 
took  the  name  of  Zerbino  or  Springal, 


CHANCELLOR.  CHANCERY. 


This  word  offers  a  nccefiary  caution  againft  the 
frequent  mif-guidance  of  etimology  from  the  fimi-  • 

^  In  jhe  IHandic  Sn,^eany 

larity 
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larity  of  found,  in  words  cfpecially  where  there  is 
withall  a  great  aiBnity  of  fenfe. 

Chancellor^  in  the  quality  of  the  officer  who  held 
the  great  feal  of  the  Bate,  in  contradiftindion  to  the 
frivy-feal^  derives  manifeflly  from  hand-fealer^  or 
officer,  a  manu  figilli* 

But  Chancellor^  in  the  fenfe  judge  of  the  court 
of  chancery,  has  a  very  different  derivation,  though 
latterly  united  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  an  union  not 
impoffibly  fuggefted  by  the  proximity,  and  at 
length,  identity  of  found,  and  by  the  fitnefs  of 
office. 

This  officer  and  office  exifted  in  Great  Britain 
probably  for  ages  before  feals  were  in  ufe. 

The  Fanes,  A%ylums,  Minjlers,  Lech:  Naids, 

JJburys  or  Ccmialhurys,  had,  where  there  were  coffi 
iegi-ite  bodies,  all  of  them  a  regular  government. 
The  Head  of  fuch  bodies  wa$  filled  the  Chancellor  or 
Cancellaur.  This  word  derives,  with  the  ufua} 
variations,  as  follows. 

CancelL  Chancel  or  ft/Zi’^^-precincl. 

Maer  or  mawr.  The  Head-ruler. 

The  m  liquifies  by  a  general  rule,  as  in  mofl 
comparatives.  Thus  we  fay  fuller  for  full-more, 
readier  for  ready -more,  he. 

This  officer  or  gover?ior  had  the  poWer  annexed 
to  his  office,  not  only  of  governing  the  diflridt  of 
the  Alhury  or  Minfier,  but  of  deciding  fuch  caufes 
as  came  before  him,  relative  to  the  various  claims 
of  the  right  of  fancluary.  And,  as- the  word  Naid 
expreffes  it,  his  court  was  a  court  of  grace  or 
indulgence,  particularly  defigned  to  relieve  or  foften 

*  This  word  Lcch  folves  the  difiicuity,  which  puzzled  eve.n 
dfat  great  and  worthy  antiquary  Lhuydy  who,  finding  Belech  in  the 
Annonc  langnage,  to  figmfy  an  office  in  the  church,  owned  he 
couid  not  account  for  it.  It  derives  (roni  Fal^  ruler  or  principal 
per'cn,  and  Lech^  the  nnnjler.  in  ccmpoiltion,  Belech^  Falech, 
nr  Flallccb,  Ti.tnce  the  Felcchs,  or  FelliVJi  of  a  college. 

T  Tl 
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the  rigor  of  the  common,  or  ge^nott-hms*  In  which 
difpofition,  you  may  plainly  difcern  the  foundation 
and  original  fpirit  of  our  high  court  of  chancery. 

It  was  this  fpirit  of  prote^lion  that  undoubtedly 
rendered  it  fo  popular,  and  endeared  it  fo  to  the 
community,  as  to  render  thofe  fanfluarics  facred 
and  inviolable. 

By  the  bed  lights  I  could  obtain,  it  was  pre- 
cifely  a  violation  of  the  right  of  fanduary,  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  invafion  by  Julius  Ctefar. 
Imanuentius,  a  chancellor  of  one  of  the  London 
jilburysy  had  been  murdered  for  his  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend  the  jurifdiclion  of  his  college  againd  Cadfallon  ' 
(Cadibelaunus),  a  military  officer  or  general,  for  fo 
the  name  imports  who  had  invaded  his  didrid, 
upon  a  quarrel  about  the  cognizance  of  a  murder. 
His  fon  Mandubratius  |  fled  upon  this  to  Caefar; 
and  the  Londoners,  exafperated  againd  the  gene¬ 
ral,  did  not  fail  to  recommend  the  protection  of  the 
injured  party  to  Csefar,  who  was  ready  enough  to 
feize  fo  fair  a  pretext  of  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  this  ifland. 

There  alfo  exids  a  drong  reafon,  among  many 
others,  for  the  conjecture  that  Ireland  was  go¬ 
verned  on  nearly  the  fame  fldem  as  Great  Britain, 

*  Cad falon^  head  of  a  camp.  Cadfah  in  that  fenfe,  is  the 
origin  of  Camiiius^  of  the  appellative  of  Campbell,  and  of  Cama- 
lodunum,  ci  formed  upon  the  plan  of  a  camp  or  military  inclo- 
fure.  Hamihcn  and  Ca?ncdodimum  'diQ  the  fame  word,  with  only  a 
dialeftical  difference. 

y  Matidubratius  is  known  m  the  Britifh  tradition  by  the  name 
of  Jfarvy  :  but  both  are  certainly  names  of  office  :  which  does 
not  indeed  exclude  cither’s  being  collaterally  a  proper  name. 

He  had  probably  fucceeded  to  his  father.  Whence  Afarnjy  is 
a  variation  of  Hoff-Abury,  head  of  the  Albury,  as  Mandubratius,  a 
corruption  of  Meynt-y-barth,  the  judge  of  the  Meynt,  or  Minjier. 
The  Greeks  had  another  name  for  him,  that  oi  Androgeus  d  cofr 
r  up.tion  of  Andreiv,  a  Head  Druid,  or  Fen-Dragon* 
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and  confeqiiently  had  its  mlnjlers'  and  its  chan^ 
cellars^ 

The  city  of  York,  the  antient  Albury  (Ebora- 
cum)  or  Eyhury^  had  a  Hal-meynt  or  collegiate 
minjiery  whence  Cahnanlid^  the  gate  of  the  college 
miufter,  our  Hlid  (Fleet')  or  Ludgate. 

Uljier  in  Ireland,  or,  to  found  it  more  Britifh- 
iike,  the  Wiltfoire  of  that  country,  had  alfo  a 
famous  Hal-meynt^  mod  graphically  defcribed  by 
the  words  Kerrnand  Kelftach,  Not  furely  an  id.ol 
as  has  been  alledged,  but  merely  fuch  a  Minjler  or 
Alhurjy  as  on  Saliibury-plains  in  Viiltjldlre, 

Archa.ically  written,  it  would  be 

Ki r-meynt^  Kell-Jiack, 

Kir,  the  church  o'r  circle. 

Meynt,  the  Zmc/j  or  head-flone. 

Kelly  the  Hall  or  college. 

Stachy  the  place  or  precinfl. 

All  together  defcribing  the  Minjler  and  pre^ 
cincls  of  the  college 

Their  v/ord  Ar-maght  |  fignihes  precifely  2.fupe- 
rior  court  or  hall  of  juftice.  The  reader  will  be 
pleafed  to  obferve  that  generally  fpeaking  (for 
there  are  fome  few  exceptions)  wherever  there 
was  a  Druidical  Mlnjicr,  and  efpecially  a  Cantal- 
bury  or  HuK^biiry ,  you  will  find  that  Chriftianity 
either  left  the  ^in-Aibury  (univerfity)  as  it  found 
it,  only  with  due.  variation,  as  to  the  objedls  of 
theological  finely,  or  creeled  either  a  bilhoprick, 

*  The  Iconography  of  a  Druidical  temple  is,  with  very  few 
variations,  that  of  a  Chriftian  one  :  with  this  ^iiFerence,  that  the 
one  had  no  v/alls,  or  other  fabric,  than  the  Cromlechs^  and  circular 
arrangement  of  Ifones  j  whereas  the  Chrillians  affeded  more  the 
oblong  figure,  and  raifed  walls  for  their  churches.  The  Britons 
only  covered  their  Cells  ox  Halls.  The  Chriftian  churches  were 
folely  places  of  divine  worCnip  ;  the  Druid  fanes  comprehended 
the  fervice  of  both  divinity  and  juftice.  In  the  one  they  ufed 
jriUch  referve  and  fccrecy  ;  in  the  other,  the  utmoft  opennefs. 

j-  AHach  or  Armagh  were  founded  indiiferently. 

or 
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or  archbijlooprlck,  in  which  two  lights  we  have 
Oxford,  the  two  Cantalburyi  (Canterbury  and 
Cambridge),  Camhraj  (on  the  continent) ;  befides 
many  more  which  have  the  like  original. 

Surely  a  Brithh  glolTary  that  would  reduce 
Words  nearer  to  their  original  found  would  hot 
be  without  its  ufe. 

Refpeclively  to  one  of  our  antient  Alburys^  hotv 
disfigured  is  the  wwrd  Bridewell  from  Barreicht- 
' Hell^  the  Hall  of  the  Brecind  /  The  church  of 
St,  Bride^s  is  formed  with  about  as  much  propri¬ 
ety  as  St,  Mary  Over,  of  the  words  St.  Ferry-over : 
the  ferry  being  there  before  Loridon-bridge  was 
built.  St,  Bridget  as  to  Bridezvell^  and  St,  Bride’’ s 
is  an  imaginary  faints 

May  I  have  leave  here  to 'repeat,  that  An~caB 
fwyth  or  feat  of  a  head-college  or  Cantalhury  gives 
you  the  true  derivation  of  the  iiland  of  Anglefey.,  as 
Alfwyth  of  the  place  in  London  formerly  called 
Alfatia  f  Mona  is  a  corruption  of  Meyn-ey,  the 
minfter-ifiand.  Thence  its  name,  common  to  the 
other  Mona^  or  ihe  of  Mia?i,  which  had  alfo  an- 
other  Meynt  or  Minjler  of  the  like  kindi 

G  O  D  -  F  A  T  H  E  R  S. 

The  prefent  meaning  of  this  word,  and  the  def- 
tination  of  the  office  fignified  by  it,  need  no  com¬ 
mentary,  being  fufficiently  underflood. 

But,  among  the  antient  Celts  (the  Britons  mofl 
probably  included,  who,  not  impoffibly,  were 
alfo  the  authors  of  the  cuffom),  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  practice,  not  however  fo  great  as  to 
invalidate  the  fufpicion  of  the  Chriftian  cuflom 
being,  like  fo  many  others,  derived  with  yariations 
from  it. 

Among  thofe  people,  there  was  a  general  cuftom, 
or  rather  common  law,  that  no  father  of  any  note 

A  a  2  or 
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or  rank  fliould,  after  a  certain  age,  educate  bis 
own  child,  efpecially  of  the  male  fex.  The  law, 
on  coniideration  that  every  fubje^V  was  born  for 
his  country,  preferably  to  his  family,  required 
that  kind  of  education,  which  was  likely  to- qualify 
him  the  befl  for  its  fervice.  In  that  juft  but  fevere 
view,  they  would  not  truft  fo  important  a  point  to 
paternal  fondnefs.  d  hey  infifted  that  the  child,  on  ' 
his  attainment  of  his  feventh  year,  when  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  women,  fliould  be 
'committed  to  the  care  of  proper  perfons,  charged 
with  bringing  him  up  in  whatever  way  the  father 
fliould  chufe  for  him.  If  the  judiciary,  he  was 
fent  to  the  Druid-colleges  ;  but  if  military,  he 
was,  in  quality  of  page  (Baf-age)  put  out  to  the 
fervice  of  fome  knight  or  officer  of  diftinclion. 
Befides  the  name  of  page^  they  had  alfo  that  of 
*varlet^  a  diminutive  of  Var,  man,  and  contrafledly 
Valet y  once  no  term  of  degradation,  flnce  it  was 
even  in  modern  times,  given  to  the  fons  of  a  king 
of  France,  but  the  knight  or  mafter  (for  fuch  he 
Was)  was  called  the  Good  Father  or  father  in  law  ; 
not  as  in  later  times  for  being  married  to  the 
mother,  but  for  his  being  the  lawful  fubftitute  to 
the  natural  father,  in  educating  the  child.  He  was 
alfo  refponfible  not  only  in  honor,  but  to  the  law, 
for  a  juft  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Confequentially 
to  this  difpofition,  the  Fen-iich^ghaji  or  Whit- 
funda^  was  their  general  day  of  examination  of 
the  Druidical  and  military  youth,  for  proceeding 
Ey-knights  or  Amply  knights^  when  the  different 
merits  of  the  Godfathers  would  appear  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  their  candidates  or  wards  f . 

*  Whitfuntide  is  the  time  of  examination  of  the  Wellminiler 
collegiates,  for  being  fent  to  the  univerfities. 

•f  No  parent  was  allowed  td  judge  of  his  fo-n*s  merit,  or  pre¬ 
tention  to  knighthood.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that  a  king 

This 
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This  was  the  antientefl  practice  ;  which  was  not 
wholly  abolhhed  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Chriftian 
fiflem  :  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  after  that  infant- 
baptifm  came  in,  and  God-fathers  pronounced  their 
obligation  at  the  font,  over  children  juft  born, 
the  bigotry  of  fucceeding  ages  produced  in  fome 
countries,  and  in  Ireland  efpecially,  a  moft  per- 
verfe  and  irrational  cuftom.  The  God-fathers 
took  immediately  the  children  home,  where  they 
were  delivered  to  their  wives,  or  to  what  nurfes 
they  could  get  for  them  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  the 
antient  cuftom  being  broke  through,  thefe  God¬ 
fathers  were  indifferently  chofen  from  among  the 
meaneft  of  the  people,  and  loft  the  name  of  God¬ 
fathers  in  that  of fojierfathers.  Very  poffibly  in 
fome  families,  the  diftinftion  of  the  two  charaffers 
was  jtiftly  made  and  kept  up  ;  but,  in  general, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  they  were  confounded  to¬ 
gether.  However,  any  mother,  jealous  of  her 
child’s  love,  would  not  do  amifs  to  read  what 
Camden,  after  Gyraldus,  fays  on  the  head  of 
fofter-fathers,  and  on  the  endearments  from  ladla- 
tion. 

But,  if  thofe  fofter-fathers  who,  efpecially  after 
the  military  fiftem  prevailed,  were  often  chofen 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  gave  their  pupils 
an  education  accordingly,  they  cnormouily  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  inftitution  of  youth  by  the  antient 
knights,  whofe  feverity  of  difcipline  was  even  ex- 
ceftive,  in  training  up  their  wards  to  all  manner 
of  bodily  exercifes,  to  inure  them  to  hardftiips, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  war,  with  the  utmoft  at- 

/ 

could  not  knight  his  own  fon.  But  efpecially  as  to  the  Druids, 
there  were  fuch  arduous  requilites  for  receiving  approbation, 
that  though  maf?y  nx)ere  candidates^  fe^sj  njuere  chofen.  It  was 
reckoned  an  aufpicious  event  when  the  yearly  election  was  nu¬ 
merous. 
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tendon  to  inflill  into  them  an  enthuhafm  for  honor 
and  for  military  glory. 

To  ftiow  how  much  thofe  exercifes  were  held  a 
duty,  which  gave  agility  to  the  limbs,  and  vigor  to 
the  body,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader  of  one 
of  the  antienteft  Celtic  laws,  which  impofed  a  fine 
on  thofe  Vv^hofe  corpulence  fliould  exceed  the  ftatu- 
table  fiiandard,  on  a  prefumption,  perhaps  not 
always  fi;ri(fily  juft,  that  the  parties  could  never 
have  acquired  fuch  a  habit  of  body  as  difqualified 
them  for  perfonally  aftive  fervice  to  their  country^ 
but  by  a  remifiion  of  thofe  exercifes,-  which,  natu¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  would  have  ferved  to  keep  down 
that  inconvenient  and  always  unwholfome  increafe 
of  grofs  humors  :  of  fuch  a  law,  however,  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  whether  it  was  the  moft  conducive  to 
the  good  of  a  country  in  preferving  the  powers  of 
the  fubjeft  to  ferve  it,  or  to  the  fubjeft  himfelf,  in 
defending  him  againft  his  own  idlenefs,  and  keeping 
him  from  burying  himfelf  alive  in  his  own  fat. 

Such  however  was  the  public-fpirited  idea  or 
end  propofed  by  the  Celts  in  this  law,  which  might 
or  might  not  extend  to  our  antient  Britain  ;  or  it 
might  even,  with  other  points  of  difcipline,  have 
come  from  our  Druid  anceftors.  But  nothing  is 
clearer,  if  you  will  diftinguifli  times,  than  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  invafion,  the  confequences  of 
which  yvere  a  number  of  innovations,  but  efpecially 
before  that  horrid  chaos  of  ignorance,  barbarifm, 
and  lawlefihefs,  produced  by  the  judiciary  powers 
of  this  nation  giving  way  to  the  military  the 

^  Two  capital  inftances  of  the  good  fenfe  and  virtue  of  the 
military,  when  they  got  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  were,  firft, 
the  deciding  civil  and  criminal  caufes  by  duets  or  combats  /  The 
fecond,  the  converting  the  public  lands  or  benefices,  appropriated 
to  pay  military  or  civil  fervdce,  into  eftates  for  their  private  fami¬ 
lies,  unincumbered  with  the  duty  of  fuch  fervice,  which  is  left 
to  be  performed  and  paid  for  as  it  may,  by  the  whole  community, 

ftate 
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ftate  of  this  ifland  In  thofe  ages  prefents  an  afpe£f 
poffibly  not  io  Incapable  of  fupporting  even  a  fa¬ 
vorable  comparifon  with  the  a(^Lial  prefent  one, 
as  the  common  prejudices  again  ft  the  fimplicity  of 
life  in  thofe  early  ages  are  apt  to  fuggeft. 

Two  miftakes  of  opinion,  in  diiferent  extremes, 
have  been  adopted  concerning  thofe  times. 

The  hrft,  that  of  a  paradifiacai  which 

never  exifted,  nor  ever  could  exift. 

The  other  is  more  near  the  truth,  but  fo  far 
falfe,  as  it  does  hot  make  allowance  enough  for 
the  difference,  in  progrefs  of  time,  between  mere¬ 
ly  favage  life,  and  a  certain  progrefs  of  cultivation, 
Ihort  by  much  indeed  of  that  pitch  of  refinement 
among  us,  to  which  the  prefent  age  is  arrived,  but 
perhaps  not  for  that  the  lefs  eligible. 

It  is  extremely  rare,  and  muft  be  greatly  difficult 
for  nations  to  ftop  precifely  at  that  point  of  im¬ 
provement,  at  which  it  would  be  falutary  for  them 
to  ftop,  before  that  art,  abufing  its  advantages, 
ceafes  to  be  fubordinate  to  nature,  and  commences 
falfe  refinement.  The  amiable  fimplicity  and 
youthful  vigor  of  tafte  is  then  degenerated  into  the 
lothfome  affeflation  and  filly  dotage  of  a  luxury 
verging  to  its  own  death  in  that  of  the  ftate  itfelf, 
which  it  will  have  brought  on  under  a  thoufand 
.difeafes. 


ENGLAND. 


This  word  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  cur¬ 
rently  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxons*  Thefe  are 
faid  to  be  a  part  of  thofe  Saxons  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  invaded  the  country,  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  Romans.  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  before 
obferved,  that  there  are  hiftorical  reafons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  returned  here  in  quality  of  auxi¬ 
liaries,  naturally  enough  invited  by  the  Britifta 

Vorjighearn 
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Vortighearn  or  generalifTimo,  as  being  tlie  poflerlty  ' 
of  tbe  Britiili  emigrants,  the  Hjiii  or  Eafterlings. 
But,  I  own,  I  had  never,  till  lately,  doubted  the 
derivation  of  the  word  England  from  the  Angh- 
Saxons^  confidered  as  a  branch  of  thofe  Saxons. 
Yet  it  had  always  appeared  to  me  rather  a  force 
or  ftrain  upon  the  fenfe,  that  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
Saxons  iliould  have  fwallowed  up  the  names  of  the 
other  branches.  The  Wellliand  the  Scotch,  after 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Saxons,  gave  to  their  dominions 
a  very  proper  name,  Brofax^  or  jurifdiSiion  of  the 
Saxons  :  BrOy  country  ;  SaXy  Saxons.  But  the 
name  of  England  belongs  to  much  more  antient 
times.  I  did  not,  however,  rejecf  the  generally 
received  etimology,  for  its  not  being  fo  well-war¬ 
ranted  as  one  would  widt,  by  hiftory,  or  indeed  by 
common  fenfe.  I  knew  that  language  had,  though 
rarely,  its  caprices  ;  and  this  might  be  one  of  them. 

In  my  etimological  refearches,  there,  however, 
occurred  to  me  another  foundation  for  this  name 
of  Englandy  which,  being  more  natural,  more 
plain,  more  proportionate  to  the  fubjecl:  of  the 
name,  induced  me  to  adopt  it ;  with  what  jndnefs 
the  following  difcuffion  will  lliow^ 

“  The  level,  or  comparatively  level  country  of 
this  ifland,  and  efpecially  South-Brirain,  was  called 
'  Alhuin  or  Alhwean  (whence  our  w^ord  Albiojt), 
which  being  a  diminution  of  Alby  fignifies  compa¬ 
ratively  low  land,  in  dilfin£l;ion  from  North-Bri- 
tain,  wTich,  from  its  remarkably  high  mountains, 
was  called  Albanich  (Albany)  ;  thence  Albany  and 
Albion y  Higbla?id'md  Lowla?id, 

But  the  more  diftincfive  name  of  the  lowlands,  or 
country,  exclulive  of  Wales,  of  Corn^jually  of  North 
Britainy  was  Loegyr ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  circles  or 
Jldres  of  the  comparative  levels  or  lowland.  This 
.  then  was  one  of  the  dehgnations  of  that  tradl  of 
country. 


There 
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There  was  alfo  another  much  more  anti'ent  wordj 
Ing  or  Eng,  which  iignifies  a  plain  or  level  tra6i:  of 
country :  now  the  Saxons  would  naturally  prefer 
this  word  Ing  or  Eng,  as  being  more  northern, 
more  antient,  and  more  familiar  to  themfelvesi 
And  furely  the  compofition  of  the  word  England 
will  appear  far  from  forced,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Eng  or  Ing,  a  plain.  1  England,  Level-land, /L/(j^gy;y 
Land,  J  or  Low-foires . 

That  is  to  fay,  Lowland  (though  with  hills  in- 
terfperfed)  comparatively  to  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  illand ;  and  as  this  tra61:  was,  for  fome 
ipace  of  time,  the  whole,  or  at  lead  by  much  the 
greatefi:  part  of  their  dominion^  they  would  naturally 
call  it  England,  out  of  which  the  name  of  E72glijh^ 
or  inhabitants  of  the  plains  or  lowlands,  grew  in 
confequence  :  fo  that  they  were  called  Anglo-SaxoJis^ 
very  properly,  to  diftinguhh  them  from  the  other 
Saxons  who  had  remained  in  Germany,  and  wmre 
therefore  German-Saxons. 

This  conjedure  will  receive  the  force  almofl:  of 
demonftration,  if  the  reader  will  but  conhder  two 
capital  objeflions  to  the  current  derivation  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Fil'd,  Camden,  with  all  his  diligence  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  a  point  of  fo  great  importance  to  this 
fubjeft,  could  never  afcertain  the  particular  part 
of'the  continent  from  which  thefe  Anglo-Saxons 
fpecifically  came.  Confidently  with  his  candor, 
he  could  not,  in  the  faith  of  merely  a  refemblance 
of  names,  fix  it,  or  in  the  defarts  of  Jutland,  or  in 
Wejiphalia,  or  in  E onierania,  or  in  a  little  obfcure 
province  of  Den?nark,  or  indeed  any  where  ;  and 
indeed  how  could  he  I  The  place  was  a  non-entity. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  any  particular  country  ever 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  producing  this  predo- 

B  b  minaut 
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rninant  tribe,  whole  name  fwallowed  up  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  Saxons. 

Secondly.  While  the  Saxons  were  giving  the 
names  of  Middk-Saxons  (Middlefex)  ;  South  Saxons 
(SulTex)  ;  Eaji  Saxons  (Eflhx)  ;  w^ould  not  there,  at 
leaft  probably,  have  been  fome  trace  or  veftige  of 
Anglo  Saxons  f  But  no  ;  neither  on  the  continent, 
nor  on  this  iJJand,  did  there  ever  exift  any  fuch 
diftinflion*  Many  more  reafons  might  be  alledged, 
but  thefe  may  fuffife. 

The  name  then  of  Anglo-Saxons  ever  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  body  of  the  Saxons  who  fettled 
here,  and  who,  for  the  caufe  above  deduced, 
took  their  name  from  England,  and  not  England 
from  them  :  efpecially  too,  fince  even  the  w^ord 
Eng  or  Ing,  for  a  plain,  is  an  old  Briiifli  word,  in 
prefent  life  in  many  places. 

England  then  is  only  an  antient  word,  equiva¬ 
lent  and  moft  probably  precedent  to  Lloegyr,  for 
plain  country,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  Highlands 
of  Wales,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  and  North- 
Britain. 

The  name  of  Britain,  in  ftiort,  which  fignifies 
Northern  ifland,  was  a  name  Q'eneral  to  the  wdiole 
ifland  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  of  England  veas,  by 
an  antient  diftinciion,  fpecifically  appropriated  to 
a  certain  part  of  it,  from  which  the  Anglo  Saxons 
took,  very  naturally,  their  appellation  ;  whereas 
their  giving  that  appellation  to  it  has  not  any  the 
leaft  foundation  in  nature  or  in  hiftory. 

This  derivation  can,  I  think,  hardly  fail  of  pre¬ 
ponderating,  unlefs  the  vulgar  obftinacy  of  pre¬ 
judice  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  other  fcale  for  a 
make-wmight. 

*  As  to  the  word  ^ajl- Angles,  ts  local  relativenefs  to  England^ 
on  its  eajhrn  coaft,  and  not  to  Germany,  will  plainly  evince  that  it 
has  nothing  to  -do  with  the  diltindion  of  Anglo-Saxons,  and  rather 
corroborates  niv  propolition. 

For, 
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For,  independentlY  of  the  preceding  reafons  for 
the  name  of  England^  there  exih  in  hifcory  other 
caules  for  attributing  a  greater  antiquity  to  the 
name  of  EngliJIo^  and  to  the  diftindtion  of  the  Eng- 
liJJo  language,  than  the  prevalence  of  the  Saxons 
in  this  iilandl  My  grounds  for  this  opinion  I  fub- 
mit  to  the  reader. 

It  is  an  uncontrovertible  truth,  that  Conflantlne^ 
Maximus,  and  other  Roman  generals, 'draughted 
from  this  nation,  and  fpecifically  from  this  part  of 
it,  the  flower  of  their  troops.  At  the  court  of 
Conflantinople,  Britons  and  Britijh  poflerity  had 
for  ages  ferved  as  life-guards  to  the  emperors, 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Scotch,  till  lately, 
at  the  court  of  France.  They  were  eminently 
trufted,  and  were  called  Varangs  or  battle-ax- 
inen  They  retained  at  that  court  the  Englijh 
language.  At  the  emperor  s  table,  ot 

Bocoi^yfoi  Kocloi  77iy  Tirdlficiv  r,T0i  lyfKXvivi'Si 

raq  (zvlcjy  avyrgE'^sg dtVTTGv  Cod.  p.po. 

They  cry  long  life,  in  their  oixm  country  language  ; 
or,  in  the  Englijh  manner,  brandijiomg  their  battle- 
axes,  make  a  clajh  of  arms. 

Now  as  thefe  Greek  writers  belong  to  the  lower 
empire,  the  chronology  is  not  quite  inconfiftent 
with  fuch  mention  of  the  Englifh  being  ailufive  to 
the  fuppofed  Anglo-Saxons.  There  would  be  no 

*  The  ufe  of  this  battle- ax  was  common  to  all  the  Northern 
people.  It  was  their  capital  weapon.  Thence  it  became  with 
the  Turks  a  general  defignation  of  European  warriors,  and  in- 
clulively  nations.  The  French  took  their  name  from  it,  in  dif- 
tindion  from  the  Romany  who  were  otherwife  armed,  and  whom 
they  drove  out  of  the  poiTeffion  of  Gaul. 

■f  S'  Eft  r8TS  JBPETTANIKON  Bsici/.cvo'i  'Bceuociuv 

ANEKA0EN,  [Cinnamus,  h  i.  p.  4.]  Fheje  men  <were  Bottom  fro7n 
time  vnmemorial  in  the  fer^ice  of  the  Reman  emperors.  Other  Greek 
authors,  Bryennius  Caefar,  Nicetas  Chroniata,  &c.  attell  the  lame. 
Pachymeres  efpecially  mentionsT^^j  4  Eyfximt',  Harry  {for Henry) 
one  of  the  Englijh. 
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great  wonder  if  their  military  genius  had  carried 
them  to  that  court,  in  the  times  of  Alexius^  of 
Anclronicus ^  This  circumflance  then,  fingly 

confidered,  v/ould  conclude  little  or  nothing  in  my 
favor.  But,  in  the  firfl:  place,  you  have  a  moll 
cle^u,  hiftorical  caufe  of  Britons  going  much  ear¬ 
lier,  in  a  large  body,  to  Conftantinople,  and  of 
their  favor  at  that  court,  from  Conjiantine  a  Briton, 
made  an  emperor  by  Brito?is^  and  who  would  na¬ 
turally  prefer  them  for  his  life  guards  :  in  which, 
quality  it  is  plain,  his  fucceffors  in  the  empire  con¬ 
tinued  them  fo  that  the  or  antiently  of 

Cinnamus<  mull  relate  to  that  remoter  period,  not 
to  the  more  recent  one  of  the  Saxon  revolution. 
The  epoch  is  unqueflionable.  Secondly,  the  words 
Englifli,  lyiKnvis-t  ill  the  Englifli  manner, 

*  The  defcription  of  thefe  Britijh  life-guards,  battle  ax-men, 
by  Jtma  Comnefta,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius,  is  not 
uncurious  ; 

Ol  o£  ys.  s.iti  rojv  couojv  roc  n^cdaivovriq,  tixccr^cijv  'mcc^cc^oaiv  koci 
clov  'TiTcx.^ay.cclcc^rrA.Y.v  nvcc  v-ca  }c?'.r,^cy  T'/jv  ei?  AtP,oy.^ctlo^a,^  rcnfiv  aact  rr,}/ 
rur  CLC^cBiu^v  wSicJv  (pvXuKvtv  a-AAa  rv}V  ocv%v 

ccK^ocooctloi  oicclio^BCi,  Kcci  -piAoy  'wa.fiuq  uvB^oului 
tx(;  ?.oyov.  p.  62.  “  carry  their  battle  axes  onjer  their 

“  Jhculders\  and  have,  from  their  anceJiorSy  received  as  a  facred 
“  depofite  and  inheritance,  the  trufl;  of  the  emperor’s  life,  as 
body-guards.  That  traditional  loyalty  of  theirs,  they  have 
preferved  uncorrupt,  and  will  not  bear  fo  much  as  the  lead: 
mention  of  treafon.” 

They  were  much  in  the  nature  of  our  yeomen  of  the  guard  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  particularly  appropriated  to  the  palace,  but  had  hill 
greater  trull.  The  keys  of  any  town  in  which  the  emperor  flept 
were  brought  to  them.  Even  the  treafury  was  under  their  charge, 
as  appears  from  their  not  fullering  the  famous  Palaologus,  the 
guardian  of  the  emperor  Lafearist  a  minor,  to  take  any  thing  out 
or  it,  without  the  prefence  and  confent  of  the  co-tutors^  or  lell  of 
the  guardians.  They  were  fo  paffionately  tenacious  of  their  own 
language  (another  mark  this  of  their  Britilh  original)  that 

they  got  the  Sclavonic  nick-name  of  Nemitxes,  or  fpeakers  of  a 
foreign,  unintelligible  language.  They  were,  at  one  time,  dif- 
peried  into  the  confines  ofjudsa,  and  into  the  Well  coall  of  the 
Buxine. 
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fpeaking  of  the  Britons^  are  ufed  too  familiarly  by 
the  Greek  writers,  of  fpecifically  that  body  of  men, 
which  was  undoubtedly  of  Britijh  not  of  Saxon 
origin,  not  to  have  been,  among  thofe  Britons, 
the  fpecific  Britijh  dhtin61ion  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  from  w^hich  they  came,  the  low  lands  of 
Britain  or  England,  As  foreigners  had  given  to  the 
ifland  in  general  the  name  of  Britain^  or  'Northern 
JJlands  ;  the  iilanders  theirfelves,  being  divided  into 
various  governments,  would  naturally  diflinguifli 
themfelves  according  to  the  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  refpe6lively  born,  in  England 
the  plain  or  level,  in  Loegr  the  low  Ihires,  or  in  the 
Ky?nbrosy  or  Albanns,  the  mountainous  boundaries. 
Even  the  Eafc-Angles  palpably  took  their  name 
not  from  (jcxm2in.- Angles  or  plains y  but  from  the 
Eajiern  Ings  or  plains  of  this  country,  as  their  local 
lituaiion  by  the  map  abundantly  demonftrates. 

IRELAND. 

This  word  is  a  contraflion  of  Jar  land y  or  rather 
of  Ivarland  (the  ^  quiefcent  as  in  ciijy  being  com¬ 
monly  an  afpirate  in  theantient  language). 

Ivary  Hiber,  or  Hivery  all  lignifying  the  Wejiern 
land :  lerne  and  Hibernia  derive  from  HiberAnnis y 
the  Weflern  ifland  f. 

Analogoufly  to  this,  the  name  of  the  fhire  of 
Axrgyle  is  contradied  from  Jargaolly  the  Weflierii 
country. 

*  Germany  had  its  Angli-^ue'vU  the  inhabitants  of  the  dale  or 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Weflphalia.  Eng  is,  in  Svvedilb> 
a  plain.  Ingy  the  fame  in  the  DaniHi.  In  Eric,  Ing-er  is  a  plain 
country. 

f  k  had  other  names.  Tiwolac  or  Eiarfolk  the  Weftern 
people,  and  Bajincy  or  rather  PFa>’ney,  the  lejjer  ifland,  analo- 
goufly  to  Minorca  in  its  relation  to  Mcjona,  •  Of  this  Bannejy 
there  was  formed^the  name  of  an  imaginary  iaint,  Bannah. 

It 
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It  IS  remarkable  that  this  Celtic  particle  of  Iv, 
or  Ibh^  in  the  fenfe  of  privation  (the  Suji  is  under¬ 
flood),  gives  the  words  Eve^  Eveyiing^  and  Avond^ 
while  from  the  cardinal  point  in  which  the  Su7i-fet 
brings  the  evening  that  quarter  takes  the  name  of 
Iver,  or  Weftern. 

Thence  it  is,  that  not  only  Hibernia,  in  its  com- 
pofition,  acknowledges  Ibh,  or  Eve,  for  a  radical  ; 
but  Iberia,  Spain  ;  and  another  Iberia  on  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxiniis,  Some  very  great  authors  have,  in 
order  to  folve  this  identity  of  names  for  two  coun¬ 
tries  fo  very  dillant,  imagined  a  conqueft  of  the 
Spanifh  Iberians  by  the  Iberians  of  the  Black-fea  : 
whereas  there  is  not  the  lead  fliadow  of  aiithority" 
from  hiflory,  to  fupport  fuch  an  improbability. 
The  name  was  generical,  in  common  to  both,  from 
parity  of  fituation  in  the  Weft  refpedlively  to  other 
countries. 

Celtiberians  is  flri611y  the  Weflern  Celts. 

Hebrides  is  a  Latinifm  for  Hebereys,  Weflern 
iilands. 

But  this  Ibh,  the  radical  of  Zephir  and  Eavonius 
for  the  Weflern  wind,  gives,  on  the  like  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  origin  of  Devon,  which  fignifies  Wejiern 
in  general,  formerly  extended  to  Cornwall,  but 
latterly  reflridled  to  a  Ibire  of  that  name.  The 
m  and  the  v  being,  in  the  Latin,  rel'pedlively  to 
the  Britiili.  univocal,  as  Camden  and  many  others 
have  juflly  obferved,  gave  the  word  Davononia, 
and,  by  contradlion,  Darnnonia,  'the  Weflern 
country  ;  Dyvneint  in  the  Aniioric.  In  the  name 
of  Devondiire,  efpecially,  there  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  common  quiefcence  of  the  v,  fince  it 
was  fo  vulgarly  called  DejiJhire,  as  Irehmd  for 
Iverland ;  Denmark  for  Devonmark,  There  are 
many  other  in  fiances  adducible  to  fix  this  Ibh  ov  Eve, 
as  the  radical  ingredient  of  the  names  of  other 

Wedera 
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Weftern  countries  and  places,  which  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  enumerate  ;  but  there  is  moreover  a 
connexion  with  this  particle  Ibh  or  Eve^  that  will 
throw  a  ftill  greater  light  on  the  employ  of  it  in 
the  fenfe  of  Wejiern» 

I  have  el fe where  obferved  that  the  word 
Weft  was  antiently  ufed  in  the  form  of  a  verb,  to 
exprefs  the  decline  of  the  fun,  as  in  Chaucer  ; 

As  fone  as  the  Sons  ginneth  to  Weft, 

Now  this  Weft  gives  only  the  fenfe  of  diminution^ 
of  lefening  (as  our  word  Morning  gives  that  of 
growing)  ;  but,  when  conne^led  v/ith  Ibh,  it  paints 
the  vergency  of  Weft,  or  diminution  into  Ibh  |  total 
privation.  This  conftitutes  the  archaically  com¬ 
pound  word  Weftibh-urus,  and,  by  contraclion, 
Yefperus,  the  evening. 

Wes,  diminution.!  jr  r  i 

’  vefperus,  or  the  time  between 

the  Wes  (decline)  and  Ibh 

(total  privation  or  fetting.) 

The  V  being,  by  a  general  rule,  an  afpirate,^ 
refolves  naturally  into  h,  and  gives  Hefperus,  both 
in  the  fenfe  of  Evening,  and  of  a  Weftern  country. 
Thence  it  is  that  ania  and  eria,  being  generica! 
terminatives  of  names  of  country,  and  fignifying 
la'nd,  you  have,  I  fhould  imagine,  with  all  defrable 
clearnefs,  the  two  words  Hefperia  and  Hijparda^ 
both  fignifying  Spain, 


Ibh,  privation. 
Ur,  time. 

Us,  idiomatic. 


*  P.  3  4.  PF" 2y  to  Things,  &C. 

f  Total  privation  is  fignilied  by  the  word  Eenehr^e,  where  the 
heh  Qr  eb  is  abfolute.  In  the  antient  Britilh,  beb  fignifies  <^ith^ 
out,  tein  heh  is,  without  light  or  funlhine,  ur,  time.  Eve,  in  the 
fenfe  of  feparation,  gives  our  Englidi  woid  every,  which  means 
Jingle  or  feparately  taken. 

X  It  I  do  not  millake  the  Erfe  derivation,  nothing  can  be  more 
piSture/que  than  the  word  Feafgor,  to  hgnify  the  evening,  from 
WeaS',  in  theTenfe  of  the  day  decreafing,  and  great,  allufive 
to  the  dijk  of  the  fun  prefenting  a  larger  orb  at  letting. 

Hefibherta, 
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Hefibheriay  Hefperia.  1  Spain,  or  a  Weftern 

Hefibhania^  Hifpania.  J  country. 

In  Lufttania,  Portugal,  there  is  a  dialeftical  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Ibh  is  there  dropped,  and  the  F/s  cr 
Wes  only  retained  ;  thence  Lufitania  for  Lvifitania, 
The  Vis  hands  there  for  Weji,  as  in  Vifigothsy  the 
Wehern  Goths. 

Lejirigons,  the  Weflern  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
forms  upon  the  fame  principle. 

P  E '  L  A  S  G  I.  ' 

This  word,  which  has  given  room  for  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  conjeflures,  receives  a  very  eafy  and  fair 
folution  from  the  invefligation  of  its  origin. 

In  the  antient  language,  Bely  or  Fely  fignified  a 
hill  y  and  aifgy  a  ridge  :  put  thefe  together,  they 
form  Felaifgy  a  ridge  of  mountains.  Thence  the 
inhabitants  of  fuch  ridges  were  termed  Felafgiy  tilt 
that  denomination  yielded  to  more  modern  ones. 

Italy,  Greece,  Judma,  had  all  their  Felaifgs 
and  Felafgiy  in  courfe.  Palehine  is  a  contraflion 
of  Felai/g-tariy  the  mountainous  country.  At  this^ 

*  Mr.  Borlafe  has,  in  that  mofl;  eflimable  work  of  his.  The 
Antiquities  of  Corn^joall,  mentioned  a  Kaern  Lefiys,  in  the  parifh 
of  St.  fuji,  with  the  tranflation.  The  Karn  of  Burnings,  in  which 
the  word  itfelf  will  certainly  bear  him  out.  But  as  he  withal 
gives  us  the  lituation,  to  wit,  “  a  large  ridge  of  rocks  defending 
“  from  a  <very  high  hillf  may  not  (and  I  fubmit  it  to  himlelf)  the 
word  Lejkqs,  at  leaft  as  probably  exprefs  their  Karn’s  being  fuch 
a  ridge  {lAifg)  as  the  circumhance  of  the  burning,  there  affumed 
to  be  general  to  other  earns  ?  This  queilion  I  do  not  iLart  from 
the  meaneft  of  all  fpirits,  that  of  literary  cavil  and  chicanery,  but 
purely  in  the  effay  of  afeertaining  the  meaning  of  that  mok  an¬ 
tient  word  Aifg  or  Bfg,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  mountainous  ridge.  It 
had  alfo  another  appellation,  that  of  Truwi  or  Drum,  which  has 
no  etimological  affinity  to  Dorfum,  though  not  improperly  tranf- 
lated  by  it.  It  comes  from  T’er-him,  or  Ter-hu?n,  a  length  or 
chain  oi  fummits  or  ridges  of  mountains. 

inflant. 
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inftant,  the  mountaineers  near  the  Cafpian  fea  are 
called  LafgeeSy  or  Llafgees, 

In  Theffaly,  the  Felafgiota  were  lowlanders  who 
inhabited  the  vales  bordering  on  the  Felaifg,  or 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  divided  that  tra6l;  of 
land.  Their  country  was  in  analogy  to  what  Pie- 
mont  is  to  the  Alps,  or  Fodogorfe  {Suhmontana  re¬ 
gie)  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  Polifli  Ruffia. 

They  are  called  FelafgiotcEy  much  as  the  Dale-' 
car  Hans  y  inhabitants  of  the  dale  or  valley,  have 
been  termed  the  Highlanders  of  Sweden,  from 
their  relation  or  proximity  to  the  Norwegian  Alps, 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  fituated,  and  confti- 
rute  three  parities. 

In  the  Peloponefiis,  the  name  of  Dorians  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  Felafgiy  which  is  nothing  more 
Than  that  the  word  for  mountaineers  grow-  , 

ing  obfolete,  that  of  Dorians  alfo  fignifying  moun- 
taineersy  from  c^’  Op(^,  mountain,  took  place  ;  juil 
as  we  now  more  currently  ufe  the  word  highlanders y 
inftead  of  the  antient  one  of  Albanians  :  or,  as 
Attica,  which  fignifies  a  litoral  country,  a  traR  lying 
along  a'  fea-ihore,  took  place  of  the  antient  name 
Tonia,  Jonia,  which  has  the  fame  fenfe  and 
wRich  that  tra6l  of  maritime  country,  on  the  coaft 
of  Alia,  preferved  for  ages  afterwards.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  French,  and  indeed,  too  miuch 
like  ourfelves,  running  away  from  the  antient 

*  Plere  the  fingle  fillable  or  Celtic  /,  reprefents  the  fea,  as  it 
does  occaiionally  an  ifiand ;  where  the  word  fignihcative  of  land 
is  elliptic.  Here  Ionia  anfwers  nearefl  to  Zealand  :  Onia  being 
a  generical  termination  for  land,  as  may  be  fh;>vvn  by  various  in- 
llances,  Caledonia,  Laconia,  Siz,  Lejirigonia  fignifies  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  weftern  land  of  Italy.  It  alfo  figr.ints  the  eaters 
of  the  Jlain,  L’Eftei  -Tch-on.  Moll  probably  from  that  fimilarity 
of  found  proceeded  that  fiction  in  Plomer  of  the  Cannibals  in 
thofe  regions.  Part  of  Italy,  lying  on  the  water,  was,  from  that 
circumflance  called  Aufonia, 

C  c  Celtic, 
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Celtic,  had  recourfe  to  their  ufual  -expedient  for 
derivation  from  proper  names,  and  fet  up  one  lorty 
an  imaginary  founder,  in  which  fome  authors 
have  found  the  fcriptural  name  of  Javan^  more 
pioufly,  I  imagine,  than  juftly. 

Arcadia,  from  its  mountainoufnefs,  furniftied  alfo 
the  generical  name  of  Velafgi,  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Apennines,  of  Italy,  being  alfo  ftiled 
were  confounded  with  the  Umbri,  whofe  name  - 
feems  to  have  been  only  a  more  modern  one  for 
mountaineers  a61ual,  or  diffufed  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  into  the  adjacent  vale.  Greece,  among  other 
names,  had  that  of  Daunia,  and  the  Greek  that 
of  Danaiy  probably  a  contraction  of  Davonia  (as 
Den  is  of  Devon,  a  Wejiern  country),  relative  to 
Afta,  or  to  the  Eailern  oppofite  ftiore. 

The  appellation  of  countries,  being  changed, 
did  not  probably  fo  much  depend,  at  lead  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  on  the  proper  names  of  perfons,  or 
on  imaginary  migrations,  on  conquerors  giving 
new  names  to  places,  but  by  much  the  ofteneft  on 
the  power  of  innovation,  to  which  all  languages 
are  liable,  in  procefs  of  time  ;  though  lefs  per¬ 
haps  in  the  names  of  places,  than  in  any  other  ob¬ 
jects  of  denomination. 

Greece  was,  it  is  faid,  antiently  called  Pelajgia  : 
for  this  there  might  be  two  reafons  ;  each  of  them 
fufficient  of  itfelf,  to  give  it  that  name. 

As  that  country  is  every  where  almofl  inter¬ 
fered  with  Pelaifgs,  or  ridges  of  hills,  it  might 
take  its  name  from  that  predominant  circuradance, 
as  it  did  that  of  the  JJlqnds  of  Elijha  from  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  them,  which  condituted  fo  capital  a  part 
of  Greece.  The  great  Continentalids  might  ef- 
pecially  treat  Greece  as  a  cinder  of  iflands,  and 
every  where  peninfular  :  while,  from  the  other 
geographical  circumdance  of  the  number  of  Pe- 
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iaijgs,  it  might  naturally  enough  receive  the  ap^ 
peliation  of  Felafgia,  as  Judaea,  for  the  like  rea* 
fon,  did  that  of  Falejline^  Fhilijiine,  or  F elaifgtan^ 
or  the  prefent  Llafgees  oil  the  borders  of  Perfia*. 
There  was  alfo  another  caufe  of  that  appellation. 
On  the  depopulation  of  Greece,  by  that  partial 
deluge,  fo  well-attelled  in  hiflory,  no  tribes  would 
be  fo  likely  to  re-people  it,  as  the  inhabitants  from 
the  Felaifgs,  or  ridges  of  mountains  ;  and  who, 
for  a  long  time,  at  leafl,  would  retain  in  that  name 
the  mark  of  their  original.  Independently  too  of 
which,  thofe  Pelafgians,  in  the  general  charafler 
of  all  mountaineers  throughout  the  globe,  would 
naturally,  and  efpecially  in  the  earlier,  uncivilifed 
ages,  fpread  themfelves  into  the  more  fertile  val« 
lies  and  low  lands  of  Greece  as  the  Felafgians 
of  the  Apennines  would  into  the  adjacent  plains 
of  Italy. 

To  the  name  of  Felafgia  fucceeded  that  of 
Greece^  from  another  geographical  circumftance, 
that  of  being  every  Where  maritime.  Tpaiot  f,  Gr<«- 
cia,  Achcea^  Feloponnefus. 

*  According  to  Strabo,  this  fpirit  of  plunder  arid  incurfion  iii 
the  Pelafgians  was  fo  prevalent,  that  the  Greeks,  fettled  in 
Thelfaly,  were  obliged  to  build  a  wall  or  defence,  extant  in  hi§ 
time,  much  in  the  manner  that  the  Roman  emperors  or  generals, 
who  not  improbably  thence  took  the  hint,  attempted  to  ^all  ojf 
the  North  Britons,  No  wonder  then  that  thefe  tribes  of  wan¬ 
derers  and  invaders  fliould  be  found  every  where  in  Greece,  till  , 
the  name,  with  time,  fell  into  difufe.  Ilhall  juft  mention  their 
city  Lariffa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Theffalian  mountain,  merely  toob- 
ferve  that  Lariffa  was  a  generical  name  for  cities  in  a  fimilar  litu- 
ation.  There  were  feveral  Lariffas,  Vor  or  Uarif:?,  from  the 
hills. 

t  Kirachey  [Tpxiot  contrafledly  for  an  antlent  Celtic 

word  for  lying  on  or  round  the  water  or fea.  Graecia  {Kir~acha* 
ica)  and  Achaica  form  upon  the  fame  principlei  Laconia  and 
Morca  botti  include  the  defignation  of  a  maritime  country.  Mag^ 
na  Gracia  in  Italy  was  not  fo  called  from  being  colonifed  by 
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As  to  tlie  names  of  Hellas  and  Hellenes y  though 
there  is  an  antient  word  Hellan  for  an  infular  land, 
I  rather  think  they  are  antithetical  to  the  Felafgi, 
Nothing  more  frequent,  or  more  natural,  than  fuch 
a  divifion  of  country  into  Highlaiids  and  Lowlands  ; 
when  the  predominant  name  for  the  whole  will 
be  taken  .from  that  fai't  of  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  make  the  principal  figure.  Thus  the  Felafgi 
prevailed  at  one  time,  and  the  Hellenes  at  another  : 
till  at  length  the  very  name  of  Felafgi  became  ob- 
folete.  For  the  name  then  of  Hellejiesy  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  cheap  and  eafy  to  refer  it  to  fome  ima¬ 
ginary  Helenusy  one  of  thofe  perfonages  who  gave 
his  name  to  Greece,  about  as  jufily  as  one  Brutus 
did  his  to  Britain. 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  by  far  the  greatell 
number  of  geographical  names  draw  their  origin 
from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  places  indi¬ 
cated  by  them,  and  few  indeed  from  the  proper 
names  of  perfonages,  fabulous  or  hiftorical. 

Italy  has  been  faid  to  receive  its  appellation  from 
one  Italics.  Let  us  a  little  examine  whether  it  may 
not  be  more  fatisfaclorily  traced  to  a  geographical 
circumflance  ;  confidering  the  fubjefl,  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  appear  adigrefiion. 

On  defcending  the  Alps,  the  vales  of  Italy  would 
naturally  prefent  the  idea  of  T dale y  the  dale  or 

Greece,  but  for  that  the  coafts  of  Italy,  whrich  were  the  neareft  to 
Greece,  having  the  fame  caule  of  appellation  from  their  maritime 
•fituation,  belonged  to  an  incomparably  larger  track  of  country. 
IViany  parts  of  Italy,  in  fad,  received  their  name  from  their  lying 
on  the  water.  Tufcany  was  from  the  antient  Ofc  or  Uifc^  with  the 
prepofitive  /,  T’Ofcania.  Etrufci  fignifies  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bthir  Jhore,  whatever  that  was,  fuch  appellations  being  relatives. 
Thus  the  Eufcans  of  one  fide  would  be  Etrufcans  to  the  other,  till 
Tubfequent  ages  fixed  their  names.  Uria  (Ora)  was  another  word 
for  Jhorey  whence  Liguria^  Etruria,  &c, 

I  valley^ 
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valley -country.  IT  is  notorioufly  the  antient  pre^ 
pofitive,  and  flands  for  the.  This  would  be  gene¬ 
ralized,  and  extend  to  the  whole  trad  of  land, 
Tranfafpine  to  the  Celts  ;  thence,  without  any 
very  objedionable  violence,  the  word  Italia  *  : 
not  that  Italy  has  not  itfelf  many  mountains  ;  but 
the  name  would  occur  immediately  to  the  nations  in 
or  beyond  the  Alps,  to  whom,  on  their  firfl;  defcent, 
the  dales  (Y-dale)  would  appear  in  a  light  flriking 
enough  to  give  the  whole  country  forward  this 
generalifed  name.  This  was  the  profped,  which 
Annibal,  when  he  had  cleft  his  way  through  other- 
wife  impaifable  rocks,  not  with  vinegar  but  hatch^ 
ets  (whence  the  abfurd  mid ake  of  acetum^  vinegar) 
fliowed  to  his  army  for  their  encouragement. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  Pelafgi^  whether  in 
Italy  or  in  Greece,  appears  purely  a  name  of 
fituation.  As  to  the  Pelafgic  letters,  there  have 
occurred  to  me  two  fignifications  of  the  wwd  Pe¬ 
lafgic  applied  to  letters,  neither  of  which  exclude 

*  Dalecarlia  is  evidently  formed  upon  this  principle,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved.  Idalia,  the  grove  of  Venus  in  Crete,  took  its 
name  from  the  fituation  in  T~dale,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  it¬ 
felf,  by  reflection,  took  the  appellation  of  Idalm  from  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  that  grove.  Thence  invertedly  in  poetry,  Idalius  ‘vertex. 
Bat  furely  the  fenfe  of  T~dale^  is  here  not  forcedly  prefumed. 
Italia  has  been  faid  to  be  antiently  called  Latium,  a  verbo  latere, 
becaufe  Satuncs  hid  himfelf  there.  I  fliould  rather  think  that,  on 
thatfuppofition,  Lat^  in  the  antient  language,  a  foot,  was,  at  the 
bottom,  the  origin  of  hatium  :  it  v/ould  be  implicitly  the  name  of 
Piedmonti  or  foot  of  the  hill,  extended  hy  Jynechdoche  to  all  Italy. 
This  is  certainly  not  forced,  nor  that  extenflon  without  example  : 
yet  it  does  not  fatisfy.  The  word  Latium  belonged  moll  properly 
to  the  territories  between  the  Tiber  and  Liris.  And  as  Lade  fig- 
nified  a  fenny  country,  and  efpecially  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  out¬ 
let  to  the  fea,  I  fliould  imagine  it  the  preferable  origin  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Latium^  which,  as  the  Roman  empire  became  en¬ 
larged,  was  greatly  extended  5  but  never  fo  much  as  to  compre-^ 
head  all  Italy. 
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tlie  other,  being  in  fa£i:  independent  of  each  other, 
or  of  any  fpirit  of  fiftem. 

The  Romans  themfelves,  in  the  obfervation  that 
the  Latin  letters  bore  a  great  refemblanee  to  the 
antient  primitive  Greek  ones,  which  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  Felafglcy  gave  up  the  Latin  claim  to  the 
origin  of  them,  and  concluded  that  it  was  from 
the  Greeks  that  the  Latins  received  them. 

I  have  on  the  contrary  many  reafons  rather  to 
think,  that  the  Etrufean,  the  Umbrian^  or  in  an¬ 
other  word  for  Umbrian  *  the  Pelafgic  of  Italy, 
were  more  antient  than  the  Greek,  or  even  than 
the  Egiptian  literature. 

Thus  we  ourfelves  attribute  to  a  number  of 
Britifli  or  Celtic  words  a  Latin  origin,  whereas,  in 
fa^t,  it  is  from  the  common  flock  of  our  antient 
language  that  fuch  words  are  taken  f . 

But  to  eflablifh  fatisfaclorily  this  propofition, 
of  Greece  having  received  her  antient  literature 

*  The  antient  Etrufean  offers  in  its  Alphabet  a  great  refemb- 
lance  to  the  Umbrian  or  Pelafgic  of  Italy.  Linus  and  Orpheus 
were  faid  to  have  written  in  the  Pelafgic  charafters,  not  impcllibly 
too  in  the  Pelafgic  language,  as  I  vehemently  fufpeft  Homer’s 
works  to  have  originally  been,  though  tranflated  into  more 
modern  Greek  by  fome  able  hand,  in  which  cafe  the  tranflation 
has  furvived  the  original.  Homer,  Orpheus,  Linus,  are  not  Gre¬ 
cian  names. 

f  This  is  ffrikingly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  letters,  the 
words  relative  thereto  being  difcernibly  Celtic,  as  I  take  the  liberty 
of  repeating  here. 

Littera  from  LUch-t-ur,  Ich  to  gra<ve,  or  frike,tur  frequen¬ 
tative. 

Chart  A  from  Ar,fione  or  metal,  the  primitive  matters  for  re¬ 
ceiving  charaders  metonimically,  Charta  for  any  thing  ferving  for 
the  like  ufe,  thence  exarare  to  ^write  and  Aratio,  an  old  Latin 
word.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  and  ^a^a,(7a-u. 

Stylus  Ich^t,  s,  til,  or  Tfil  the  tool  {telum)  for  writing  or 
ftriking  the  letter. 

Lit  UR  A  erafure  of  a  writing,  from  Vlcht,  to  fcratch  out. 

rather 
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rather  from  the  Weft  than  from  the  Eafty  would 
require  a  differtation,  into  which  I  do  not  propofe 
to  enter  here. 

The  Felafgic  letters  however  in  either  cafe  are 
of  the  highell  antiquity,  and  indirectly  furnifli  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  our  prefent  Britilh  Alphabet^  . 
whencefoever  it  was  immediately  taken. 

Leaving  then  the  origin  of  the  Pelafgic  letters 
to  either  Country  indifferently,  to  xht  Felafgt  oi 
Greece  or  of  Italy,  for  both  certainly  had  them, 
there  occurs  to  me  a  farther  doubt  as  to  the  word 
Felafgic  itfelf  applied  to  Letters 

This  doubt,  with  its  foundation,  I  propofe  here 
with  the  utmoff  diffidence,  and  without  laying  any 
the  leafl  ft  refs  on  it. 

An  obfervation,  that  fome  Antiquaries  even  of 
note,  had  miflaken  the  term  of  Runic  applied  to 
Letters,  for  the  name  of  a  People,  though  cer- 
jtainly  nothing  more  than  the  defignation  of  antmit 
writing,  or  monumental  characters,  flarted  a  fuf- 
picion  that, with  refpeCt  to  Felafgic,  the  certain  and 
real  exiftence  of  more  than  one  Nation  or  People 
of  that  name  might  have  been  the  caufe  of  lofmg 
fight  of  the  origin  of  Felafgic  when  joined  with 
Letters. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate  any  thing  fo  abfurd  as 
that  the  Pelafgians  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of  Faleftine 
{Pelajgan)  had  not  letters  ;  but  I  think  there  may 
be  a  reafon  offered  why  Felafgic  may,  as  well  as 
Runic  undoubtedly  was,  be  a  generical  defignation 
of  antient  letters,  particularly  circumffanced. 

The  North-weflern  Nations  of  Europe,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  efpecially,  claim  a  priority  of  dif- 
covery  of  the  art  of  writing,  which  they  trace  to 
the  remotefl  antiquity  :  They  even  pretend  that 

^  Nothing  is  more  currently  received  than  that  the  Phenidans 
were  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  writing.  But  if  any  thing  fo 

the 
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tlie  Southern  Parts  of  Europe  had  it  from  them. 
Among  other  arguments^  they  aliedge  that  the 
primitive  life  of  letters  among  them,  was  to  infcribe 
them  fpecificaily  on  Rocks,  or  Craggy  brows  of 
Hills  This  would  be  literally  Felafgic  charafler, 
graving  on  Pelai/gs,  a  praftice  for  obvious  reafons, 
very  prefumably  antecedent  to  the  ufe  of  any  re¬ 
gular  monuments  or  obelifcs.  Nor  was  this  con¬ 
fined  to  thoie  regions  :  Gibal-El-Mah~Kittab ,  in  the 

flight  as  fimilarity  of  names  was  fuilicient  to  eilablifh  a  conjedure, 
the  Northern  nations  have  a  very  plauiible  claim.  The  Scythi¬ 
ans  had  from  the  Greeks  the  modern  name  Rugji  or  red  men',  (pomzef; 
was  mod  probably  the  more  antient  appellation.  Rugs,  being  a 
general  name  for  Northern,  certainly  included  S^weden,  and  pro- 
ihably  the  North  in  general. 

Gens  quadam  eji  Jub  Aquilonis  parte  conjlitufa,  quam  a  qualitate 
corporis  GRiECi  vocant  Rujfos :  nos  vero  2.  pojitiom  Loci  vocamus 
Nordmannos,  Aquilonares  homines.  Luithprandus  Tic.  p.  144. 
“  Honxi  got  this  art  fro?n  the  North  to  the  South  W'ith  the 

Norchweftern  Conquerors,  fome.ages  before  the  Trojan  Epoch, 
and  before  that  the  Druids  had  prohibited  Literature. — “  Honjj 
“  came  the  Phenicians  of  Afa  by  their  na?ne They  were 
very  probably  a  Northern  Colony ;  the  art  of  Navigation  itfelf 
has  been  traced  to  the  North  ;  nay  fpecificaily  to  the  Britifh  Seas. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  claim  of  the  Northern  nations  in- 
confiftent  with  the  circumftance  of  Letters  being  forbidden  by 
the  Druids.  If  they  were  forbidden,  they  certainly  exifted.  The 
Invention  was  prior  to  the  prohibition.  Nor,  though  the  Druids 
were  undoubtedly  difiiifed  all  over  the  North,  is  it  but  probable 
that  the  Druids  of  all  thofe  Nations  might  not  unanimoully  agree 
in  the  rejection  of  Letters. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Irifh  Druids  differed  from  the  Britifh 
Druida,  in  admitting  Letters,  which  thefe  never  did,  or  againft 
which  they  at  leaft  very  early  procured  a  law,  to  which  they  invar 
riably  and  rigidly  adhered.  But  this  difference,  if  ever  it  exifted, 
muft  have  been  in  the  very  latter  times,  after  that  the  example  of 
other  Nations  had  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  the  Druidical 
fiftem,  when  the  ufe  of  letters  forbidden  in  matters  of  theology,  cer¬ 
tainly  found  at  length  entrance  into  the  Druidical  Colleges  in  more 
than  one  Country,  perhaps,  by  way  of  felf-defence ;  for  fomc  of 
the  Druids,  we  are  told,  wrote  againft  Chnfiianity. 

As  to  Britain,  Letters  were  received  in  it  with  anenthufiafm  of 
veneration,  on  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  power,  but  were 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Clergy. 
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defeft  of  Sinai,  or  Written  mountain,  covered  with 
infcriptions,  contributes  to  atteft,  if  notth'eantiquityj, 
at  leaft  the  practicability  of  this  kind  of  memorial 
Writing,  which  like  the  Country  itfelf  of  Palefline 
(Pelafgtan)  may,  without  any  impropriety,  or  vio* 
ience  to  the  fenfe,  be  termed  Felafgic, 

Such  infcriptions  have  been  lately  difcovered  in 
Very  remote  Northern  parts,  on  the  brows  of 
hills,  or  on  rocks,  and  are  properly  enough  Felafgic 
by  that  circumftance :  but  on  any  other  monument 
of  ftone,  metal,  or  wood,  they  are  by  a  more  general 
term  RuniCy  in  which,  as  well  as  in  what  is  called 
Felafgic y  in  another  fenfe  relatively  to  particular 
Countries,  there  are  fome  difcernible  veftigesof  our 
prefent  Alphabet. 

C  I  M  M  E  R  I  I,  C  I  M  B  R  1. 

This  article  is  propofed  to  the  reader  under  all 
the  diffidence  involved  in  the  ambiguity  of  thefc 
two  words. 

They  have  been  often  confounded,  though  pre- 
fumably  very  different  both  in  the  fenfe  and  de¬ 
rivation. 

Cimmerii  appears  to  derive  from  Klm-7iwr  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  tw'o  feas,  a  circumftance  common  to  the 
Thracian  Bofphorus,  to  the  Northern  Cherfonefus 
and  to  the  ftreights  of  Sicily,  of  all  which  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  were  naturally  lliled  Cimmeriiy  a  word  im¬ 
properly  extended  to  Cumce  from  a  proximity 
of  found,  which  is  the  fource  of  a  number  of 
miftakes,  where  a  language  is  grov/n  obfolete  or 
departed  from  itfelf. 

*  Cum<se  is  a  general  name  for  fucii  places  as  were  noted  for 
their  fnlphurous  foil,  or  fubterraneous  fires.  It  derives  from  Cheimy 
jfire, 

D  d 
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The  proverbial  term  of  Cimmerian  darknefs 
may  poffibly  come  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
cloudy  or  gloomy  weather  obferved  to  prevail  on 
the  Emine  Sea,  which  has  even  from  the  Turks 
got  it  the  name  of  the  Black-fea,  Kara-Dejki, 

Strabo,  by  his  own  confefTion,  accounts  very  un- 
fatisfaclorily  for  it.  If  my  idea  could  be  relied 
upon  (which  without  its  being  duly  proved  I  am 
■far  from  expelling)  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  are 
.originally  Celtic  Poems ;  the  word  Cimmerian  might 
without  much  violence  be  deduced  from  Kinmerian, 
and  would  then  fignify  thofe  Northern  wintry  re¬ 
gions,  which  were  fuppofed  by  the  antients  never 
-to  feel  the  benign  prefence  of  the  fun,  but  to 
be  conftantly  wrapped  up  in  clouds  and  darknefs. 
The  application  of  this  term  to  any  part  of  Italy 
could  then  only  proceed  from  the  fo  common  mif- 
take  of  fimilar  names. 

'But,  leaving  that  to  an  uncertainty  beyond  my 
reach  to  remove,  I  proceed  to  obferve  that  this 
word  Cimmerius  feems  to  have  been  ground lefsly 
corrupted  into  Cimbricus,' and  itfelf  to  be  fyno- 
nymous  or  nearly  'fo  to  Bofphorns,  which  I  have 
precedently  obferved  to  be  only  a  diale^ical  varia¬ 
tion  of  Bis-mor  or  two  feas.  It  is  in  fa61:  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  any  two  bodies  of  water  through 
ftreights,  as  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mmtis,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Propontis,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic, 
where  the  Cimbrica,  or  rather  Cimmerica  Cherfo^ 
nefus,  has,  geographically  ipeaking,  fo  great  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  Cimmerica  Cherfonefus  of  Preco- 
pian  Tartary. 

Cimbri  oners  a  different  derivation.  It  is  from 
Kym,  one  of  the  moll:  antient  Celtic  words  for 

*  The  word  Kymrner  exiHs  at  this  day  in  that  fenfe  in  the 
Bfltiih  Language, 

2  mountain,  , 
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viountain^  fcarce  now  difcernible  In  any'  language, 
unlefs  in  compofite  words.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
Kean  head,  and  radical  to  hummock  a  final  I  hill, 
but  efpecially  to  the  Welflt  Kymbro  or  region  of 
mountains.  Kym  mountain,  Bro  regio.  Thence* 
Kymbroaigy  or  CombraigyXhtVh  dtm  I.anguage,  which 
however  if  any  one  chufes  to  derive  from  Gomer' 
the  fon  of  Japhety  he  will  not  at  leaft  reproach" 
me  with  having  given  it  a  lefs  antiquity,  lince  I 
prefume  the  Mountains  of  Wales  are  at  leaft 
coeval  with  Corner^ 

The  analogy  of  Kym  to  Teuy  the  more  modern - 
Wehh  name  for  Hill,  will  appear  very  ftriking,  on 
reflexion  that  Kean  and  Pen  both  lignify  Head  or 
Eminence.  Kean  or  Kim  growing  obfolete  with 
the  Welfh,  the  origin  was  forgot.  There  is  more 
yet|;  Kean  and  Ben  are  at  bottom  the  fame  word, 
as  the  Greek  and  Welfli  and  pemp  are  the 

Latin  quinque.  Of  this  there  are  many  other 
inftances,  that  would  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  Cenfea 
and  penfer  are  the  fame  words.  Pembroke  and 
Queenborough  are  at  bottom  univocal. 

You  have  alfo  this  word  Ky7n  or  Hill  in  the  names 
of  Cumber  land y  Northumberla7id.  They  both  mean 
,  a  mountainous  Country. 

The  fill  able  North y  prefixed  to  the  laft,  is  adven4 
titious  to  it  from  the  Saxons.  But  neither  have 
originally  any  relation  to  the  Humber  (or  Abus')y 
'as  the  found  would  atfirft  tempt  one  to  imagine. 

Humber  ftridlly  fignifies,  a  water  of  feparation 
from  the  Mountains,  Cym-ibher,  Poflibly  the  Sax¬ 
ons  were  led  into  that  application  of  the  word 

\ 

*  Coom  a  Valley  is  contracted  from  Co-Hmn,  conneCling  two 
Kills,  I  need  not,  I  hope,  here  repeat  that  the  K  U  are,  in 
the  antient  language,  fo  generally  convertible,  that  their  noi  being 
(o  is  the  exception. 
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North  by  the  water  dr  Humber  being  fo  far 
North  on  the  Eafliern-fhore^  and  confequently 
likely  enough  to  give  them  the  delignation  of  that 
County ;  not  improbably  too  Kymbro,  Ctwiberlandy 
and  the  Umbria  of  Italy,  are  equivalent  terms. 

This  name  of  Cimbri  then  means  nothing  more 
than  Mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hills  or 
beyond  the  Hills,  a  tdrm  which  might  equally  de¬ 
note  Germans,  Gauls,  or  Britons,  in  fliort  any  ul- 
iramontani ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  appro« 
priate,  in  this  cafe,  the  name  of  Cirnbri  ^  to  the 
Mountaineers  in  or  about  the  Cimmerian  Cber^ 
fonefus  in  our  Northern  Seas;  whence  probably 
the  confounding  the  two  words  Cim?nerii  and  Cimbi'iy 
which,  in  faft,  were  both  proper  to  them,  though 
for  different  reafoiis  f. 

CELTIC. 

This  word  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  long  ufed 
in  a  vague  indefinite  fenfe,  that,  Ihould  the  etimo- 
logy  of  it  which  I  am  about  to  offer  appear  fatis- 
fai5fory  enough  to  fix  a  juft  idea  of  that  name,  it 

*  It  is  remarkable  here,  that  this  radical  particle  ihh,  or 
J^faration^  gave,  for  an  obvious  reafon  the  generic?!  name  of  ri<ver 
v/uh  various  initials,  the  Hd^us  of  Thracia,  the  Tiber  of  Rome, 
Thous  of  Spain,  all  including  the  idea  of  di^ijijion  or  partition. 

t  T|ius  the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  a  double  title  to  the 
epithet  of  High^v.oi  only  for  the  adual  height  of  their  mountains, 
but  for  that  of  their  Latitude,  comparatively  to  that  of  South 
Britain.  Thence  alfo  the  name  of  Scot^  which  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Scuit  the  fame  as  Scythrs,  a  general  name  for  the  people  of  the 
North,  or  neareft  to  the  Ar^lc  circle.  The  Greeks  termed  fuch 
Nor  them  regions  awTiptv.a  or  upper  divifions.  Lapland  is 

but  another  word  for  up- land  Uup  land.  The  Laplanders  gave  to 
their  country  that  of  Sameland.  The  Northern  Irifh  like  the 
North- Britons  were  both  necelTarily  Scots  or  Scythians.  I  have 
hcvird  a  derivation  of  the  word  Scot  from  Scout.,  but  this  is  a 
vulgar  contraction  oi  Jeek-out  formed  into  a  fubhantive. 
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will  hardly  be  thought  an  inconfiderable  fervice 
done  to  literature. 

.  So  much  however  is  certainly  true,  that  it  is 
with  the  utmofl:  freedom  from  prejudice,  or  from 
fpirit  of  fiftem,  that  I  have  conduced  the  exami¬ 
nation,  the  refult  of  which  I  here  propofe,-  with 
all  due  diffidence  and  fubmiffion,  to  the  reader’s 
own  judgment. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  feparated  from  the 
Gauls,  by  the  Alps,  gave  to  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  thofe  mountains,  and  near  them,  but  beyond 
them,  the  generical  name  of  Celts ^  which,  in  this 
triple  view,  fignifies  mountaineers,  neighbours  to 
the  mountains,  and  at  length  in  an  infinitely  more 
extenfive  fenfe,  all  beyond  the  mountains,  fo  that, 
in  fadl,  all  the  reft  of  North-Weftern  Europe  was 
relatively  to  Italy  Celtic^  as  at  this  inftant,  all  the 
Nations,  under  the  lafl  defcription,  are  iramon-^ 
tan<z  *  to  that  Country.  Nor  could  the  fenfe, 
thus  varioufly  modified,  occafion  any  perplexity, 
being  always  clearly  afcertained  by  the  context. 

The  Greeks,  who  mod  probably  took  their 
names  of  places  ulterior  to  Italy  from  the  Italians, 
adopted  the  name  of  Celtee^o^  which  the  three  above 
noted  divifions  are  efpecially  to  be  noted. 

The  merely  Celts  or  Inalpi72e  inhabitants. 

The  immediate  Tranf alpine s* 

The  Tranfalpines  in  the  unlimited  fenfe  of 
all  Nations  beyond  the  Alps,  indiftindly  called 
Celts, 

The  Celtiherians  were  the  Weflern  Celts,  or 
borderers  on  the  Pyrenean  Alountains. 

Hereby  it  appears  how  perfedly  juflly  fome  au¬ 
thors  have  given  fuch  a  latitude  to  the  word  Celis^ 

( 

*  Tra  in  the  antlent  language  did  not  fignify  as  in  Italy  at 
preient  amongy  but  beyohd,  or  ultra}  as  it  llili  does  in  ihe  Cornilli 
dialefi  now  idbfifting, 

by 
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by  extending  its'  defer iption  to  the  farthefl:  parts  of 
the  North  of  Europe. 

But,  if  the  Italians  called  the  Tramontani  Celts^ 
the  Celtic  nations  in  return,  and  correlatively,  gave 
to  the  Italians,  upon  the  very  fame  principle,  the 
name  of  Celts^  which  anfwers  to  Vltramontani ;  fo 
that  in  fa61:,  and  very  probably  from  that  circum- 
ftance,  Europe  itfelf  had  the  name  of  Hellotia  ot 
Cellotiay  till  the  Afiatic  appellation  for  it  of  Europay 
which  fignifies  a  land  facing  or  oppoiite  to  the  Eaft, 
Eupu?  &  at  length  prevailed,  and  continues  in 
force  to  this  day. 

The  name  of  Celts  was  convertible  with  that  of 
Galliy  which  being,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  diale^i- 
cal  variation  of  found,  fignifies  refpe^tively  to  Italy, 
the  fame  as  Eramontaniy  except  indeed  Gallia  CifaE 
pina  *,  which  forms  upon  the  like^principie  of  All 
Gaily  or  Celly  both  fignifying  hilly  but  with  an  ob- 
vioufly  different  modification.  Our  Wales  or  Gallia 
means  literally  nothing  more  than  a  mountainous 
country,  a  Kym^bro  ;  whereas  the  word  Celt  or 
Gaulijh  admits  of  that  relatively  reciprocal  exten- 
fion  above  noted. 

*  This  word  oiFers  here  a  fair  occafion  of  accounting  for  thofe 
famous  diffinclions  of  parcy,  the  Guelphs  5?.nd  Ghibelines.  One  of 
thofe  names  have  been,  like  fo  many  others,  deduced  from  a  pro¬ 
per  name  ;  the  other,  without  the  Qiadow  of  reafon  or  propriety, 
from  fomeobfeure  or  non-exiftent  village  in  Germany. 

The  party  of  the  PaDalilis  gave  to  themfelves  the  name  of 
Guelphs^  a  corruption  of  ^i-Alp^  Cifalpine,  on  this  fide  of  ths. 
Alps.  The  Italian  party,  in  fhort. 

To  the  Imperialifts,  or  German  party,  they  gave  the  nick-name 
of  Ghibfdins,  t.Ten  from  the  Ltngua  Franca,  which  fignifies  Fra- 
fKontani,  from  Ghihal,  a  mountain.  Whence  that  pleonafm  Mon- 
gibello  :  whence  Ghibaltariff  (Gibraltar),  the  mountain  of  Tariff, 
the  Mooriih  general  who  made  good  his  landing  there,.  But,-irf 
thisfolution  of  the  word  Guelph,  you  have  the  true  derivation  of 
thst  appellative  of  the  houfe  of  BranfvVick,  which  was  originally 
of  Italian  or  Cifalpine  extraction.  ,  • 
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'  Thus  Germany  was  Celtic  or  Gaulifn^  refpeAiVely 
to  Italy,  as  Italy  was  Celtic  or  Gaulijh  to  Germany* 
And  accordingly,  at  this  indant,  the  Germans  call 
the  Italians  Gaulijh  or  Waljh^  on  that  principle  of 
an  ultramontane  fltuatioH,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away^^  as  the  fong  has  it.  ^  Nor  is  this  all.  By 
an  affinity  of  ideas,  this  word  of  Gaulijloy  or  ratheC 
Gael)  befides  its  principal  fenfe  of  mountainous, 
or  ultramontane,  received  the  acceffiary  one  of 
ftranger,  foreign,  or  outlandiih  :  and  it  was  from 
this  acceffary  idea,  that  the  Saxons,  with  no  friendly 
difpofition  to  the  native  Welch,  who  were  defend-^ 
ing  their  own  country  againfl  them,  abfurdly 
enough  affefted  to  give  to  the  word  Weljh  (Gaelilli) 
the  fecondary  fenfe  of  Strangers  :  the  appellation 
of  Gael  being,  in  fa6i:,  almoft  univerfalized  in  that 
acceffary  fignification-;  fo  that  the  word  was  fome- 
times  ufed  in  the  one  fenfe,  fometimes  in  the  other, 
and  often  in  both. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable  of  the  denominations  of  moil 
countries,  of  moft  nations,  that  they  originally 
received  them,  not  from  themfelves,  but  from 
borderers,  or  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  who 
gave  them,  or  from  fome  ftriking  fituation,  or  from 
the  make  of  the  arms  they  ufeci,  as  the  Longobardi^ 
the  Cojfacks  the  Saxons  the  French  §,  &c. 

The  Word  Scotch  for  Scuyt,  a  Scythian,  or  man 
of  the  North,  was  only  at  length  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  from  the  force  of  cuilom. 

The  word  Celts^  or  Gauls,  was  a  terra  of  defcrip- 
tion  probably  firil  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy. 

*  Not  from  Co/a,  a  goat,  becaofe  they  fkipped  like  goat?, 
but  from  Cojfa,  a  kind  of fcytheov  faulchiotiy  they  ufed  in  battle. 

f  Saxons  from  their  kind  of  arms. 

Franks f  by  contradion  from  Warangs,  battle-axes,  the  cora- 
moii  military  weapon  of  the  North. 

But 
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iBiit  if  the  reader  Ihould  require  a  ftill  farther 
flluftration  of  the  fitnefs  of  admitting  our  word  Hily 
Or,  as  the  Swedes  wrote  it,  Hel,  for  the  radical  of 
Celts,  as  I  deiire  nothing  to  pafs  without  a  rational 
proof,  I  offer  here  a  few  out  of  many  inflances 
from  the  Greek  of  the  enallage  of  the  h  and  the 

or  kappa,  which  is  often  totally  dropped. 

'  Koc^^tay  hearts 

with  the  common  paragogic  f,  alfo  hearts 
Cadus,  difcernibie  in  Hog/Joeadi,  Hog 
fignifies  there  liquor  in  general. 

Kiw,  Eo,  ire,  to  hie. 

KaAfw,  to  hail  or  call. 

K«A(^,  Al  fignifies  white,  radical  to  Albus^ 

KoiA©^,  hollow* 

heed,  care, 
hire,  lucre. 

Kfida,  aty  in  the  fenfe  of  againjl. 

Ks^ccg,  horji^  more  difcernibly  in  the  word  herald^ 
one  who  blows  the  horn. 

There  are  many  other  words  in  the  Greek, 
which  would,  at  once,  prove  the  community  of  a 
Celtic  origin,  and  the  convertibility  of  the  c  and 
the  h ;  but  to  enumerate  them  would  carry  me 
too  far. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  c  and  h  are  fo  conver¬ 
tible,  even  at  this  moment,  that  the  Tufcans  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  c  in  Ce/are,  gutturally  make  it  found 
the  h,  as  Hejdre. 

You  may  even  find  in  antient  infcrlptions,  that 
the  letter  h,  in  the  Pelafgic  charadler,  repeatedly 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  c  ;  as  for  example,  in 
REHTE  for  RECTE, 

So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that,  in  our  an¬ 
tient  language,  the  c  and  h  were  certainly  of  the 
fame  found,  and  convertible  by  a  general  rule.  Of 
this  we  have  a  number  of  inftances. 


Kaddoch, 
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Ha  DDOCK^  inftead  of  Coddich^  a  fmali  kind  of 
€od. 

Hart  I  CHOKE,  for  Car  duus- choke.  H  omitted,  as 
no  letter  :  thence  our  artichoke. 

Hemp,  contrafledly  for  Cannabis. 

Hap,  to  take  ;  radical  to  capio.  Thence 
happing  for  Swan-capping.  ^ 

Hand  gives  Gand^ '  a  glove. 

Hurry,  curro. 

Henrick,  Kendrick. 

H  ALTER,  Col-tir,  from  Col,  neck  ;  fir,  round p 

Hooper,  Cooper,  a  merchant,  a  falefman,  caupo* 

Harold,  Carolus. 

Horns  (callous  excrefcences  in  the  feet)  Corns ^ 
Cornua  in  Latin. 

Hail,  Geiu. 

Halloo,  to  call  loud. 

Hazard,  Cafurus  (as  chance  is  con  trailed  from 
cadence'). 

Ham,  Gam  {Le^  whence  a7nbulo,  amble,  and 
aller  in  French. 

Halcyon.  This  mithological  term,  like  mofl  of 
the  reft,  whether  Greek  or  Ptoman,  is  purely  a 
Celtic  compound,  which  (lands  thus.  Hal-lig-y-un, 
Hal,  fair  or  calm  :  Llg-y-un,  lying  or  brooding  on 
the  water. 

H  aller,  Caller,  a  fcholar  ;  whence  Clerkus, 
Clerus,  and  }cxXoiEp(^,  vox  Hybrida. 

Harvest,  Carpefl,  time  of  reaping.  Crop  is  g, 
contra^lion  of  Car-rip,  or  rarher  of  Cer, 

the  corn  (whence  Ceres)  and  reap,  to  cut  or  fepa^ 
rate.  Ripe,  raeronimically  for  htnefs  to  reap\  as 
niaturus,  on  the  like  principle,  from  meto,  to  cut 
down  ;  whence  mejfis  and  temetum,  for  ripe  grapes. 

%  House,  Cafa. 

Hr  SK,  Cufg,  pr  Cuf-ig,  what  forms  the  cafe,  eh* 
pecially  of  grain. 

E  e  Hostiaj 
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Hostia,  from  Coff^  head,  in  the  double  fenfe 
of  a  devoted  head^  and  of  purchafe  ;  from 

which  laft  we  have  Copjiy  contra<Sedly  CoJ^,  All 
facrifices  were  confidered  in  the  light  of  purchafe^ 
redeviptioriy  or  payment.  Thence  Hojlia,  in  the  fa- 
frifice  of  the  Romifh  mafs.  Certainly  not  from, 
Hojiirey  in  the  fenfe  of  to  Jlrikey  a  word  of  which 
I  doubt  even  the  exillence. 

There  are  many  more  examples  to  be  quoted  5 
but  thefe  may  fuffice.  This  convertibility,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  initial  hy  or  afpery  runs  through  all 
languages ;  and  is  not  confined  to  the  c,  the  gy  or 
the  y,  fmce  it  occafionally  refolves,  as  Vyfy  by  &c. 
as  into  other  letters,  and  is  often  totally  dropped, 
efpecially  in  the  .Latin.  The  afFe£i:ed  Roman 
knight,  on  whom  Catullus  jefts  for  his  adhering  to 
the  guttural  archaifm  of  pronouncing  HinfidiaSy 
was  rightj  grammatically  fpeaking;  but  wrong  in 
his  pedantry  of  not  fubmitting  to  cuftom,  in  which 
are  fovereignly  veiled  the  Jus  norma  lo- 

quendi,^^ 

But  the  preceding  inllances  I  have  adduced,  not 
fo  much  to  prove  fo  clear  a  point,  as  the  poftulate 
of  that  permutability  of  the  c  and  the  hy  as  colla? 
terally  to  furnilh  certain  articles  of  literary  curiolity. 


*  The  reader  may  pleafe  to  obferve  the  analogy  of  words,  in 
the  examples  of  to  cote,  ol  n:endo,  and  of  all  including  the 

idea  head :  Ccff,  ^en,  poll:,  are  the  radicals,  all  fignifying 
3nd  occafionally or  rather  barter.  Not  impoffibly  this  from 
the  very  antient  Celtic  culiom  of  carrying  on  trade  chiefly  by 
heads  of  cattle  ;  long  before  and  fince  the  ufe  of  money,  or  coined 
jnetals,  was  known. 

Adoption  among  the  Romans  was  performed  by  purchafe.  Ar¬ 
chaically  written,  adoptare  would  be  adcoptare  :  this  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  ad  of  Augullus,  when  (as  in  Suetonius),  “  Caium 
&  Luciam  adopta<vit  domi  per  a£em  h  lihrcm  empfos  a  pacre 
**  Agrippa.”  The  c  there,  as  ufuai,  is  elided  by  its  liquefcence. 
Pptare  and  to  hope  both  come  from  cop,  head,  but  on  a  different 
principle  of  idea. 
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and  to  fubmit  withall  to  the  reader,  whether  I 
prefs  the  rule  into  the  feiwice  of  imagination,  or  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  fair  judgment. 

Thus  I  conceive  that  Helvetii^  the  prefent  Swifs^ 
received  that  denomination  from  Cell  or  Hill^' 
'thence  Helvetic  inhabitants  of  the  hills. 

This  Cell,  in  the  fenfe  of  mountain,  you  have 
perceivably  for  the  etimon  of  excelfus,  of  culmerii 
of  excellensy  of  colUsy  and’  in  many  other  Words,* 
importing  eminence  and  height.  The  power  of  the 
root  is,  however,  in  the  aly  ely  uly  or  oly  the  vowel 
being,  in  fa<5i:,  indifferent.  Ohimp  is  manifeft  the 
hill  of  the  fpirits.  • 

The  words,  Gauly  Celty  AlpSy  Weljhy  8cc,  are  all 
but  dialeftical  variations  of  a  word,  at  bottom,  con¬ 
veying  the  fame  principal  idea,  but  more  or  lefs 
extenhve,  according  as  it  is  pregnant  with  accef^ 
faries. 
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ADDITIONS. 


Article  P  A  R  A  B  L  E,  page  i,  line  15.  For  a 
note  to  the  Ahjilneto  a  Fabis^  add  : 

Pliny  (Nat,  Hijl,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  12.)  fpeaking  of 
beans  {Faba')^  has,  Hebetare  fenfus  exijtmatur^ 
inf  omnia  quoque  facer  Fythagorica  fententia 
damnata  (nt  alii  tradidere),  quoniam  animce  funt 
in  ea>  Varro  ob  hcec  ea  Flaminem  ea  non  vefci 
traditN  With  Pliny^s  and  Yarrows  good  leave, 
the  fenfe  is  much  more  obvious,  that  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  foul  was  by  fome  reckoned  among  the 
Fables  (in  Fabis),  and  not  in  Beans,  It  would  be 
incredible,  but  for  Polybius  and  other  authors,  how 
foon'  the  Romans  departed  from  their  antient  lan- 
.  guage,  and  lofl  the  meaning  of  its  archaifms.  The 
fenfe  of  Pythagoras  is  a  very  juft  and  natural  one, 
in-its  being  an  injiin£lion  to  his  fcholars  to  abftain 
from  fablesy  or  from  fdions :  all  the  reafons  affigned 
for  underftanding  this  of  beans  are  abfurd,  or,  at 
the  beft,  only  ingenious. 

Where  Ferenc e  (in  his  Eunuch^  afl  ii.  fcene  3), 
makes  a  ftave,  who  had  fuggefted  to  his  young 
mailer  a  device  or  ftratagem,  fay,  upon  reflexion 
on  the  coiifequences,  At  enim  ifthcec  in  me  cudetur 
faba  ;  will  any  torture  force  the  word  faba  there  to 
fignify  a  hearif  But  how  clear  and  eafy  will  the 
interpretation  be  ;  lam  afraid  this  ficlion  or  fable 

will  fall  heavy  upon  my  fooulders  ;  /  fhall  be  the 
a7wil  of  itP 

L  E  C  FI  S,  or  C  R  O  M  L  E  C  H  S,  p.  135. 
"after  the  words  explained  it  : 

This  word  Folmeyn,  or  ftone  with  a  hole  in  it, 
i>  at  this  moment  the  proper  name  of  a  family  : 
allufive,  no  doubt,  to  fome  circumftance  of  thofe 

perforated 
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perforated  ftones.  The  odd,  whimfical  fign  of  the 
hole  in  the  wall  has  probably  fome  relation  to 
thefe  antient  miftic  monuments.  They  are  not  un¬ 
known  in  the  Eaft,  where  a  paffage  through  them 
is  ufed  for  a  -purification, 

OVUM  ANGUINUM,  p.  151.  1.  3, 
after  the  word  thoufands  : 

May  not  even  the  ifland  of  Glafenej  (otherwife 
called  Avalonia)  have  received  the  furname  of 
GlaJienejy  or  Glafs-lfland^  from  being  precifely  the 
fpot  where  that  art  was  exercifed  by  the  Naidrs  of 
a  Druidical  minfter  there,  and  by  them  kept  a  pro* 
found  fecret  ? 

P.  156.  1.  12.  after  human  head : 

The  holding  the  mound  or  head  in  the  hand 
was  probably  the  mark  diftinguifhing  the  head  or 
prefiding  judge,  from  his  affelTors  or  prelates  (pper-^ 
latus\  who  wore  only  the  fmall  "Tiaras  oi  Mitiar as 
(pnitres) ;  while  the  prefident  wore  the  larger  tiara 
or  mor~tiery  more  amply  garniihed  with  thofe 
mounds  or  beads,  which  we  now  in  blazonry  call 
pearls.  They  were  doubtlefs  among  the  hifignia 
of  high  office,  and  account  very  naturally  for  the 
balls,  or  pearl-faffiioned  globules,  \yith  which 
fome  of  our  moll  antient  Britiffi  coins  are  poudered* 

CONVENT,  p.54.  1.  13. 

There  is  under  this  head  a  furinife  ftarted,  that 
the  Mint  of  South-reich  (Southwark)  does  not  owe 
its  name  to  any  royal  or  other  coinage  eftablifiied 
there,  as  in  truth,  allowing  fuch  a  coinage  to  have 
been  ever  carried  on  in  that  borough,  which  I  rather 
doubt,  what  affinity  is  there  between  a  ?nint  in 
that  fenfe,  and  a  mint  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  cri¬ 
minals  and  debtors  ?  A  mint^  which,  deriving  un¬ 
forcedly  from  the  Meyn  or  FanCj  the  radical  to 

Manchefer^ 
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MancheJieVy  to  Winchejler^  to  Minjler^  &c.  accounts 
fo  naturally  for  that  having  been  of  old  a  place  of 
refuge  or  fan6luary  ;  much  as  Whitefriars  was,  and 
other  privileged  precin6i:s,  fome  on  a  Chriftian 
adoption  of  the  Druidical  origin,  by  building 
monajleries^  abbiesy  and  churchesy  where  thofe  Meyns 
antiently  ftood  ;  whereas  others,  for  various  rea- 
fons,  might  never  receive  that  honor. 

But,  relatively  efpecially  to  this  mint  of  South- 
warky  the  admiiTion  of  my  idea  will  clear  up  a 
point  of  Britifti  antiquity,  in  a  manner  hardly  un¬ 
iat  isfa(ftory. 

It  is  notorious,  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
Southwark,  there  were,  for  a  long  time,  tolerated 
or  rather  licenfed  flews,  under  a  certain  police. 
They  continued,  if  I  miflake  not,  fo  low  as  till 
Henry  the  eighth’s  time.  The  loofe  women,  or 
proflitutes,  belonging  to  thofe  brothels,  were,  in 
derifion,  nick-named  Winch ejler-geefe ;  upon  which 
it  has  been  fuggefted  that  a  bifhop  or  bifhops  of 
Wmchefter  founded  a  part  of  their  revenue  on 
the  fupport  and  prote61ion  of  thefe  ftews.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  a  miflake  :  not  that  fuch  a  toleration, 
or  even  licenfmg,  was  fo  fcandalous,  oi  fo  grofsly 
out  of  charafter,  for  a  bifhop  to  countenance,  as, 
in  the  ideas  currently  now  affixed  to  fuch  a  licence, 
Would  appear  ;  fince  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome, 
among  a  number  of  inflitutions  manifeflly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Druids,  adopted  alfo  that  of  tole¬ 
rating  or  licenfmg  fuch  women.  Thence  the  name 
of  Cortigiane  or  Curtezansy  which  may  be  interpre¬ 
ted  women  of  the  verge  of  the  court y  or  prote61ed  by 
the  court y  a  word  that  has  there  an  eCclefiaflical 
fenfe.  So  that,  in  fadl,  fuch  a  bifhop,  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  times,  might  have  jullified  himfelf 
by  fo  authoritative  an  example.  But  1  rather  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  word  Winchejier,  as  conne^ied  with 

thefe 
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thefe  licenfed  proftitutes,  is  rather  a  defignation  of 
their  belonging  to  the  antient  Winchejlery  Mint^ 
or  Minjier  of  that  borough.  It  mightj  however, 
very  confidently  with  this  propofition,  fall,  in 
procefs  of  time,  under  the  jurirdi(dion  of  fome 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  ;  a  circumftance  which  would 
be  no  impeachment  of  the  origin  here  affigned  to 
the  7nmt,  or  to  the  licenfed  dews  belonging  to  that 
precinft. 

Here  it  may  be  obje^Ied  that  there  never  was, 
in  the  Mmt-precind,  or  what  I  take  to  be  the 
place  of  the  antient  Wmchejier  or  Minjier^  fuch  a 
fabric  as  could  deferve  the  name  of  a  Minjier  or 
Abby»  But  this  obje^lion  rather  favors  my  fug- 
geftion  ;  if  by  k  Ihould  be  meant  a  Chridian  Abby, 
or  Monajiery.  Jf  tio  fuch  capital  edifice  ever  exid- 
ed  in  that  part,  it  is  the  more  likely  that  the 
name  of  the  Mint  is  purely  owing  to  the  Druid 
Minjier y  pf  which,  not  to  run  into  chimera,  a  very 
different  idea  mud  be  formed  from  that  of  any  fu- 
perb  fabric,  fuch  for  example  as  Wedminder- 
Abby.  Ranges  of  cells  for  the  principal  Druids, 
cloiders  for  the  dudents,  all,  at  the  bed,  of  nothing 
better  than  lath  and  plaider,  and  fpace-ground 
for  the  inonh  or  fanduary-men,  furnilh  the  jud 
notion  of  a  Druidical  Minjier ^  which,  on  its  dilTo- 
iution,  would  leave,  in  a  few  years,  no  traces  of 
its  exidence,  unlefs  in  traditional  privileges  and 
immunities,  which  have,  by  force  of  cudom,  exided, 
in  fome  degree,  down  to  the  prefent  century. 

The  veneration  then  of  the  people,  in  thofedays, 
could  not  well  be  conciliated  to  fuch  an  affemblage 
of  cells,  or  huts :  it  was,  jn  all  likelihood,  princi¬ 
pally  concentered  in  the  Meyn^  or  KiJi~Faeny  oftened 
deeply  imbofomed  in  a  grove,  or  fixed  in  fome  re- 
cefs  or  cave,  inacceffible  to  the  vulgar,  and  parti¬ 
tioned  off  from  the  Karne  by  a  chancely  which  gave 

its 
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its  name  not  only  to  the  whole  precln8y  but  to  the 
Qhancel-maer y  or  chancellor  of  it.  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  given  a  good  idea  of  fuch  a  facred  inclofure, 
and  Dr.  Borlafe  hill  a  clearer  one,  in  his  defcrip« 
lion  of  the  Kerris -Roimdago,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

This  KiJl-vaeUy  or  head-ftone,  might,  by  a  very 
inh:  figure,  be  termed  the  Key-fione  of  the  Drui- 
dical  precincl  of  their  Mhiflersy  Alburys^  Naids^ 

The  whole  depended  on  it. 

With  the  P.ritons,  it  was  the  Cromlech. 

With  the  Latins,  or  Etrufcans,  the  Jupiter  Lapis 
or  rather  Jo-vis  Lapis y  literally  the  head-jioncy 
‘T-Hcff  (Jovis),  the  head ;  Lapis,  ftone. 

With  the  Greeks,  the  An-meyyiy  corruptedly 
Ammon,  fiill  the  headjlone.  An,  head  ;  Meyn,  ftone. 

This  name  penetrated  even  to  the  deferts  of 
Egypt.  The  Arabians  had,  and  have  at  this  mo¬ 
rn  eiit,  their  Caaba y  or  headjlme. 

Our  Jtorfignifies  literally  the  highjlone.  When 
then  the  Chriftians  fucceeded  to  the  Druids,  and 
generally  chofe  for  their  churches  and  abbies  thofc 
very  fpots,  endeared  to  the  Britons  by  a  long  ha¬ 
bit  of  veneration,  where  their  Carneysy  their  Lechs, 
their  Naids,  or  fanfluaries,  had  fpecifically  ftood  ;  it 
would  be  no  fmall  attractive  of  them  to  the  Chriftian 
religion,  their  feeing  the  Dignitaries  of  that  Faith 
decorate,  with  comparatively  fuperb  edifices,  thofe 
antient  confecrated  grounds,  which,  by  this  means, 
received  an  additional  fplendor  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  the  other  changes,  collaterally  introduced, 
were  as  few  and  as  little  as  can  be  imagined. 
The  paflage  was  every  way  fmoothed,  and  the  more 
eafy  for  it  being  the  lefs  perceptible.  Of  this 
there  occur,  in  this  efi'ay,  numerous  infiances. 
Even  the  great  doCfrine  of  vicarious  redemption 
was  no  novelty  to  the  Druids,  and  appeared  to  the 
people  in  a  much  more  amiable  light  under  the 
new  Gofpel  ’difpenfation. 
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All,  however,  of  thofe  antient  Mints  or 
dical  abbies  might  very  well,  and  for  different 
reafons,  not  have  obtained  Chriftian  fuperftruc- 
tures. 

This  leads  me  to  the  confideration  of  another 
court  and  place,  the  name  of  which  I  conceive  to 
have,  like  that  of  the  Mint  of  Southwark,  been 
traced  to  a  falfe  origin,  the  dtitchy  and  court  bf 
hancajier.  This  has  been  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Henry  IV.  “  who,  depofmg  Richard  the  third, 
and  poffeffiiig  the  dutchy  of  Lancafler,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  was  feifed  thereof,  as  duke  as 
well  as  king*  But,  imagining  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  better  than  that  to  the  crown,  he  refolv- 
ed  to  fecure  the  fame  by  feparating  it  from  the 
crown  ;  which  being  effedled,  he  created  this 
court  for  its  ufe,  wherein  all  matters  of  law  and 
equity,  belonging  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancajiery 
are  heard  and  decided  by  the  'chancellor  thereof.** 
(^Maitland')* 

Now,  without  admitting  or  denying  the  here¬ 
ditary  right  in  this  dutchy  to  have  been  in  this 
fame  Henry  IV  ;  confeffing  even,  that  fuch  a  dif- 
tinftion  of  a  patrimonial  eftate,  from  the  property 
of  the  crown,  would  be  nothing  improbable  or 
extraordinary  ;  fince  the  houfe  of  Braganza  have, 
ever  iince  their  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Portugal^ 
affedled  not  to  make  but  to  continue  the  like  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  dutchy  of  Braganza,  and,  as  has  been 
faid,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  ;  yet,  with  all  this, 
there  is  great  room  to  think,  that  this  feparation, 
attributed  to  Henry  IV*  was  either  totally 
imaginary,  falfe  in  the  fa6i:,  falfe  in  the  hypothecs 
of  our  laws  and  conffitution  fuffering  fuch  a  fepa¬ 
ration,  and  efpecially  of  that  king’s  himfelf,  by 
fuch  an  act,  pleading  implicitly,  guilty  of  ufurpa- 
ticn  3  or,  that  if  he  really  did  make  any  fuch  fepa- 

F  f  ration. 
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'ration,  it  wa^  merely  throwing  into  greater  order 

•  and  form  of  law  the  management  of  a  precincl:, 

•  grown  more  immediately  his  poiTefTion,  whether  as 
duke  of  Lancafter,  or  king  of  England,  or  both,, 
wdiich  laft  is  at  leafh  more  likely. 

But,  by  whatever  incident  the  Lancafter-pre- 
cin£l,  in  or  about  the  Stra7id,  came,  in  after-times, 
to  be  conne<fled  with  the  flrire,  or  with  the  name 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lancajler^  it  is  mofl  probable  they 
had,  originally,  no  other  affinity  to  each  other  than 
a  mere  generical  identity  of  name,  which  fignifies 
a  Minjierdnclofure i  or  precin^l ;  juft  as  Anglefey  and 
the  IJle  of  Man  were  both  called  Mona  or  Meyii-ey 
{Jflands  of  the  Fane),  from  their  having  both  alike 
a  Minfter  or  confccrated  Stone,  without  any  other 
relation  to  each  other. 

Such  a  precin6l,  or  Lancajier,  like  the  reft  of 
thofe  Lancafters,  muft,  originally  and  antiently, 
have  had  its  own  peculiar  chancellor,  or  governor, 
with  other  extra-parochial  immunities  and  privi¬ 
leges,  of  which  it  would  be  no  wonder  that  Henry 
IV.  (liould  have  procured  a  legal  confirmation, 
inftead  of  their  precariouily  depending  on  the  ex- 
tinguiflied  and  abrogated  fyftem  of  Druidifm. 

It  is  not  even  impoffible,  that  a  long-deftroyed 
Abby  (I  mean  in  the  Druidical  manner  of  abbies) 
might,  in  remote  ages,  have  flood  precifely  where 
the  Savoy  now  ftands,  which  may  be  a  corruptiou 
of  S'* Abby  or  Z"" Abby,  the  habitation  of  a  Druid 
Soph  pr  Head,  For,  as  to  the  name  of  Savoy 
from  a  certain  Peter  Earl  of  Rich?nond  and  Savoy, 
11  tide  to  Eleanor,  the  confort  of  Henry  the  third, 
there  are  many  invincible  objedions  to  that  appel¬ 
lation’s  being  owing  to  fuch  a  perfonage  ;  but  into 
that  difcuffion  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  enter. 

If  any  one,  however,  fliall  ftill  think  it  very  arch 
and  ftirewd,  to  reproach  me  on  this  or  any  other 

point,. 
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point,  with  feeing  Druidifm  every  where  ;  iny  an- 
iwer  is  plain,  and  drawn  from  the  (tri6i:  truth  of  things, 
coolly,  and  clear  of  all  the  confidence  of  enthufiafm. 
Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that,  treating  of  the  an- 
tient  times,  and  eveftigating  words  and  things  from 
their  primitive  fource,  I  fee  Druidifm  almofl:  every 
where  efpecially  on  this  iiland,  and  diffufed  through 
it  in  every  thing  worth  notice.  With  good  reafon  too 
I  believe  it  extended  of  old  much  farther,  even  over 
almoft  the  whole  Northern  hemifphere.  Not  only 
then  the  greateft  and  the  moll;  curious  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian,  Roman,  and  Britifh  antiquities  have  demon- 
flrably  their  fource  in  it,  but  many  of  the  mofl  ef- 
fential  parts  of  the  prefent  conftitution  in  church 
and  hate  have  manifeftly  their  foundations  in  it  : 
fo  that,  if  it  be  true,  that,  to  know  things  rightly 
and  folidly,  they  muff  be  traced  to  their  origin, 
w^e  have,  furely,  hitherto,  not  taken  the  beft 
road,  in  feeking  that  origin,  every  where  but 
where  it  was  to  be  found,  precifely  at  home,  in 
Britain  itfelf.  But  fuch  is  the  waywardnefs  of' 
human  kind  ; 

**  Tranfvokt  in  medio  poilta,  Sc  fugientia  captatd’ 
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LITERARY  PLAN, 

» 

For  the  Retrieval  of  the  Antient  CELTIC. 

I 

In  aid  of  an  Explanation  of  various  Points  of  ANT  I- 
CEU  I  T  Y  in  general,  and  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Gr  eat-Britain  and  Ireland  in  particular. 

This  Plan  would,  of  itfelf,  and  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  defign,  claim,  under  the  mofl  fa¬ 
vorable  title,  the  patronage  of  efpecially  the  learned 
public,  if  its  opinion  of  the  probability  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  being  fatisfa6forily  executed  v/as,  in  any 
degree,  apfwerable  to  the  merits  of  the  pretention. 

Happily,  towards  forming  a  judgment  of  what 
on  this  fubjecl  may  he  expecled,  the  foregoing 
iheets,  preceded  by  a  publication,  in  1766,  under 
the  title  of  The  Way  to  Things  by  Words ^  and  to  Words 
by  Things,  oifer  two  fpecimens  :  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  into  confequence  the  approbation 
which  they  have  met  with  from  fome  of  the  moil 
diftinguhlied  characters  for  learning,  I  need  not 
defpair  of  encouragement  from  all  thofe,  to  whom 
the  interefts  and  progrefs  of  literature  are  not,  at 
bell,  indiherent. 

As  to  this  recourfe  to  a  fubfeription,  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  it,  but  one,  which  is,  that  it 
is  neceliary,  as  being  the  only  one.  Not  that  I 
am  infenfible  of  there  being  many  and  juft  objec- 
fions  to  this  method,  but  the  candor  of  a  liberal 

conftruchoa 
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conilriiftion  will  hardly  rank  among  them  its  being 
liable  to  an  abufe.  This  is  no  more  than  what  it 
has  in  common  whth  the  bell  of  things. 

V/hpever  confiders  the  vail  compreherilivenefs  of 
this  plan,  and  the  aids  of  all  kinds  which  it  mull, 
to  have  jullice  done  to  it,  indifpenfably  and  impli¬ 
citly  require,  will  eafily  allow  the  undertaking  to 
be  not  only  impolTible  to  a  fmall  private  fortune  ; 
but,  even  where  there  might  be  a  large  one,  the 
work  itfelf  to  imply  fo  much  of  propofed  utility  to 
the  public,  as  not  to  be  without  fome  right  to  foii- 
cit  the  alTillence  of  the  public. 

It  was  the  failure  of  that  affiflence,  that,  pro¬ 
bably,  loll  to  it  one  of  prefumably  the  moft  ufeful 
and  valuable  works  that  any  language  or  any  na¬ 
tion  could  have  had  to  boall  of,  the  fecond  part  of 
The  Britijh  Archceologia^  of  one  of  our  greatell  and 
folidefl:  antiquaries,  Edward  Lhuyd,  who,  or  fup- 
'  preiTed,  or  dropped,  or,  at  lead,  did  not  elFefluaiiy 
carry  it  on,  from  his  difgull  or  difcouragement,  at 
his  having  been  forced  to  publiih  the  fir  It  part  at 
his  own  heavy  expence  :  a  lofs  this  to  the  Britilli 
republic  of  letters  hardly  reparable  !  Need  I 
mention  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hyde's  boiling  his  tea¬ 
kettle,  with  almolt  the  whole  imprefTion  left  on  his 
hands,  of  that  profoundly  learneck  treat! fe  of  his, 
De  Religione  Veterwn  Ferfariim,  admired  by  all 
literary  Europe,  and  negleffed  at  home  :  fo  low 
was  the  tafte  for  literature,  in  this  country,  already 
funk  !  For  the  repubiication  of  this  work,  wc 
have  now,  however,  the  obligation  to  the  public 
fpirit  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  that  patron  and  promoter  of 
literature,  of  which  himfelf  is  at  once  an  ornament, 
a  judge,  and  a  fupport,  with  the  greater  merit  for 
his  not  deferting  it  in  its  prefent  date  of  difgrace. 

With  fo  cold,  fo  unpromifing  a  profpeff  before 
me,  and  very  judly  xonfcious  of  not  only  an  in¬ 
comparably 
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comparably  lefs  title  to  favorable  opinion,  but  of 
baving  much  more  to  apologize  for,  than  of  any 
merit  to  plead,  I  have  only,  in  extenuation  of  my 
prefumption  to  addrefs  the  public  under  fuch  dif- 
advantagcs,  one  folemn  and  unaffecded  truth  to 
oifer  ;  and  this  it  is.  Finding  this  retrieval  of  the 
Celtic  (that  language  adluaily  exihing  no  where  as 
a  language,  and  every  where  as  the  root  of  all  or 
mod  of  the  languages  in  Europe,  dead  or  living, 
modern  or  antient,  and  entering  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  almoft  every  word  that  we  now,  at  this 
inftant,  ufe  in  common  converfation) ;  finding,  I 
fay,  the  retrieval'  of  this  elementary,  or  mother- 
tongue,  at  lead  included  in  propofals  from  more 
than  one  foreigner,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
form  a  wifli,  that  it  might  not  be  my  fault,  if  the 
Britifh  public  was  not,  as  early  as  other  countries, 
in  podedion  of  the  benedt  of  fuch  a  retrieval,  for 
the  fatisfaftory  elucidation  of  fome  of  the  mod  in- 
tereding  Britiih  antiquities.  But  how  far  I  may 
find  the  public  difpofed  to  fecond  that  widi,  or  to 
enable  me  to  fulfill  it,  mud  remain  entirely  at  the 
difcretion  of  that  public. 

Mean  while,  the  dedgn  of  the  w^ork  is,  to  furnidi 
a  full  and  clear  defcription  of  my  method  of  ana- 
lifis,  fupported  by  a  radical  vocabulary,  or  compe¬ 
tent  number  of  w^ords,  reduced  by  it  to  their  re- 
fpeffive  primitives  ;  words,  the  choice  of  which, 
out  of  various  languages,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
but  efpecially  the  prefent  Britidi,  with  other  mo¬ 
dern  ones,  will  not  only  ferve  to  edablidi  inconted- 
ably  the  right  of  the  Celtic  to  the  quality  of  ele¬ 
mentary  or  primigenial  tongue,  but  implicitly  con¬ 
tain  carious  explanations  of  certain  obfcure  points 
of  mithology,  of  hidory,  of  geography,  with  the 
genuine  reafon  of  names  of  countries,  of  men,  of 
things,  fo  as  to  extirpate  a  multitude  of  popular 
midakes,  and  fiibditute  truth  to  falfe  opinion. 
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It  cannot  indeed  be  faid,  that  fuch  a  retrieval  of 
the  elementary,  or  mother-tongue,  will  ferve  to 
learn  by  it  any  of  the  derivative  languages  ;  but  it 
will  manifeftly  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  all  or  any 
of  them,  as  well  as  give  a  more  fatisfacSlory  founda¬ 
tion  for  thofe  already  acquired. 

Such,  with  many  other  interehing  applications 
of  this  retrieval,  will  be  the  refult  of  thefe  archeo¬ 
logical  refearches  ;  an  utility  this,  to  which  etimo- 
logy  rnuft  owe  all  its  claim  of  regard  or  attention  : 
an  utility  which  is  unqueftioiiably  not  devoid  of 
entertainment,  fince  no  truth  of  any  importance, 
efpecially  if  it  ferves  to  fupphint  a  prejudice,  or 
extirpate  an  error,  can  enter  the  human  mind, 
without  bringing  with  it  fuch  a  fenfible  and  grateful 
pleafure,  as  amply  rewards  the  merit  of  feeking 
and  of  embracing  it  :  and  furely,  without  fuch 
utility,  etimology  mud  be  as  futile  and  as  con¬ 
temptible  as  any  other  play  on  words ;  it  mud  trifle 
fuperficiaJly,  or  fmk  with  its  heavinefs  :  the  froth 
or  the  dregs  of  pedantry. 

Of  the  rules  of  the  analifis,  being  unfufceptible 
of  an  extrad,  I  can  here  ofler  no  fpecimen  ;  and 
could  therefore  only  prefent,  in  the  foregoing 
dieets,  a  part  of  the  refult  of  thofe  rules,  for  a 
ground  of  opinion. 
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CONDI- 


CONDITIONS  of  tiie  SusscRipTidi^; 

I 

I  S  work,  of  which  the  foregoing  View  will,  it  i^ 
i  hoped,  be  thought  fufficiently  explanatory,  is 
tended  to  be  printed  by  fubfcription. 

THOSE  friends  of  antient  literature,  and  efpecially 
of  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  at  once  curious,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  ufeful,  who  are  inclined  to  promote  and 
patronize  fuch  an  undertaking,  will  be  pleafed  to  contri¬ 
bute  their  ailiilence,  as  loon  as  poflible  ;  thfe  work  wait¬ 
ing  for  nothing  towards  its  being  carried  into  execution, 
for  publication,  but  a  competent  encouragement; 

IT  will  be  printed  in  two  volumes  quarto,  on  a  very 
good  paper  and  type,  at  the  price  of  two  guineas. 

THE  terms  of  fubfcription  to  be  one  guinea,  payable 
at  the  time  of  fubfcription  ;  the  refidue  on  the  delivery  of 
the  whole  work,  which  will  be  entitled. 

The  Celtic  Retrieved, 

BY  THE 

ANALITIC  METHOD, 

O  R 

REDUCTION  TO  RADICALS. 

Illuftrated  by  a  Glossary  of  Yarious,  and  efpecially 
British  Antiquities. 

ft 

Subfcriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Author,  and 
by  MelTrs.  DAVIS  and  REYME  R  S,  in  Holbourn, 
Printers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
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